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MINOR’ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amicus Antiguitaris, 
man’s remarks on the new 


98, 
Informed 


in to Os- 
Sa Comes, 


*¢Qsman should have better 
i on the before he 
termed the reverse of the Silver Coinage 
*an awkward mistake.’ All the coins of 

since Charles I. (excepting the 
» shillings, and sixpences, of 
George III. of the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 
and 1820), have been struck in this man- 
ner, and have been thus distinguished from 
medals, which have always had the obverse 
and reverse in the same position; so that 
the medal being held upright turns as on 
a pivot, and presents both sides erect: but 
coins, except those mentioned of Geo. III, 
have been in the manner Osman calls a mis- 
take. The Mint-Master has here followed 
a long-continued practice. 

J.B. also remarks, in reply to Osman, 
«¢ If it be a mistake, it is not anew, nor an 
uncommon one; the finest and most valu- 
able coins in England, France, and other 
countries, for ages past, have frequently 
been stamped in the same manner; some- 
times they have been stamped the contrary 
way; and I have now before me also some 
ld gold coins, which have been stamped 
in neither of those ways, but side-ways to 
each other.” 

Crericus observes, ‘‘ The passage in 
Henry Scogan’s ballad, ‘ faith is ded with- 
outen workes,’ is given by its author as the 
Opinion of several ‘noble clerkes ;’ but is 

n from the 2d chapter of the Epistle of 
James: in the a Bible the Passage 
is thus translated: ‘For as the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, even so faith without 
workes is dead also,’ and is rendered nearly 
the same in King James’s Translation.” 

Ancatts says, “I copy the following pa- 
tagraph from the Gazette of January 6, 
1708 : —‘ St. James's, January 4. The 
Count i, Envoy Extraordinary from 
the Duke of Modena, had a private audience 
of her Majesty, to condole the death of his 

Highness the Prince, conducted by 
Sir Charles Cottrell, Master of the Cere- 
monies; and introduced by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Sunderland, principal 
Secretary of State.’ From this it should 
seem that the family are of a more reputa- 
ble origin than has been generally supposed.” 

S1 on states, ‘* I eannot trace the ob- 
ject of Sir Winston Churchill's ‘ Divi Bri- 
tannici, 1660.’ The author traces a series 

ings whose names never reached my 
ears before, and - nap egy atone wt 
quity and importance to our hi that 
pee J a Chinese historian. Could it be 
meant as a flattery to Charles the Second? 
And was Sir Winston an ancestor of the 
great Duke of os 


-branches ? 


The same Correspondent will find a satis- 
factory account of Andrew Jackson, an able 
Bibliomaniac, in Mr. Nichols’s yee | 
Anecdotes, vol. III. p. 625; and he wi 
also find that Lilypot-lane leads from Noble- 


street to Steyning-lane. 

M. asks, “Was the late worthy Rector 
of St. Philip, Birmingham, a member of 
the family of the ‘ deep and fivished divine’ 
William Cutie, D.D. who died Aug. 23, 
1679, and is interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey, with a suitable monument and inscrip- 
tion ? if so, he is of opinion the relation- 
ship should i re been re- 
cognized and specified b . W. p. 469. 
“y Dart’s Wesmstanetiiin. vol. II. p.62, 

La 

’O. says, “Permit me to ask your Corre- 

ndents learned in ical lore, whe- 

r any pedi exists of the family of 
* Mauduit of Warminster,’ and its collateral 
The lordship of Warminster 
was granted to Robert uit le Cham- 
berlain, by Hen. Il. pro servicio suo; he 
dying and leaving only a daughter, we find 
it next possessed by his brother William, 
who also held the office of Chamberlain. 
His great grandson William Mauduit, Earl 
of Warwick, died 53 Hen. III. and was bu- 
ried here, and his heart in the nunnery of 
Catesby, Northamptonshire. He leaving no 
issue, Kis sister Isabel carried the earldom 
of Warwick into the family of Beauchamp, 
but certainly not Warminster, which 
to the heir of Thomas Mauduit.—Here oc- 
curs my first difficulty, as I cannot ascertain 
the connection between Earl William and 
this Thomas: from this point I go on very 
well through Sir Thomas, who was attainted 
temp. Edw. II., and John who was sum- 
moned as Lord Mauduit, 17 Edw. IIL, till 
I come to an ‘ Alice Mauduit, que fuit uxor 
Johannis Laghfull.’ She lived in the reigns 
of Rich. I. Hen. IV. V. and VI. and is the 
last-person who bore the name. She had 
an only daughter Maude, married to Wm. 
Mohun of m, whose three daughters 
were her coheirs; but how this Alice pos- 
sessed the lands is equally a mystery; whe- 
ther she was daughter and heir, or widow of 
a Mauduit, she seems to have possessed the 
lordship in full right, and granted it at her 
eee highly oblig 

ASPER Ww i obliged by an 
of our Correspondents informing him of the 
as pind popes whe Speed 

John to si a Charta, and who 
ne. Se Qnedidinats ate present day ? 

We heartily thank our worthy Corre- 
oa for a judicious Létter sent from 


ey: 
Y. Z.’s ion of a plan for building 


a new Church is under consideration. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Unsan, Sept. 3. 

l HAVE lately met with a gentle- 

man who has visited the Negro 
kingdom of Benin so recently as the 
year 1820; and I regret that this 
meeting did not take place early 
enough to give me an opportunity of 
inserting in the ** Tour of Africa” 
the information I have received from 
him. The account of Benin in this 
work was extracted from Barbot and 
Nyendael, who were in the country 
about the end of the seventeenth Cea- 
tury; and 1 am not aware that any 
particulars respecting it have been 
published since this period. As I 
cannot now avail myself of the com- 
munication of this gentleman, he has 
permitted me to present it.to the 
Pablick through the channel of your 
Magazine. 

Lieutenant Joha King of the Royal 
Navy, the gentleman from whom the 
following information is derived, is a 
young man of great spirit and enter- 
prise, whose benevolence to black 
men has been so invariable, whose 
adherence to truth so inviolable, and 
whose manners have been so conci- 
liating, that he would uadertake to 
traverse their countries from the 
Gulf of Guinea to the borders of the 
Sahara or Great Desert. 

That such a journey is practicable 
there can be no doubt, use it is 
actually, and anoualls, performed by 
Moorish merchants, aod, from my 
knowledge of Mr. King, { should as 
little doubt his being competent to 
the vadertaking ; my only fear would 
be, lest the constitution of a Euro- 
pean should fall a sacrifice to the 
climate. 

Mr. King landed at Gatto, the 
Agatton of former voyagers, which 
is situated on the Western side of the 
river Formose, and about a hundred 
miles from its mouth. European 


factories are established bere for the 
purposes of trade. The custom of 
exposing twins, which pre we hg 
vailed at Arebo, now prevails at Gat- 
to; the infants being each placed in 
an earthen pot, with the face up- 
wards, and left to perish on the sum- 
mit of a hill. 

From Gatto, Mr. King proceeded 
in a hammock to the city of Benin, 
the capital of the country, which lies 
to the North-west, and is sixteen 
hours, or about sixty miles, distant. 
The country became more hilly and 
more cultivated as he advanced into it. 

Benin stands on a plain, at the foot 
of an amphitheatre of hills, stretehin 
East, West, and North. The walls 
have been greatly destroyed, and the 
city has been half depopalated, by a 
civil war of former times, the cir- 
cumfereace of the habitable part be- 
ing bow not more than from two to 
three miles. The streets are wide and 
straight, the houses regular and con- 
tiguous, but they are divided from 
each other by a narrow space. They 
are constructed with mud, and occupy 
the four sides of a square court; the 
roofs resemble that of an English 
barn, and are thatched with palm 
leaves. The houses of great men 
are very neat and handsome; the 
walls within are iolaid with cowries, 
and along every side of the room 
runs a seat raised about eighteen 
inches from the ground. Mats and 
cloths, made in the country, are 
spread on the seat and on the floor. 
There are markets in which all the 
necessaries of life, and manufactures 
of the country, are exposed to sale. 

The walls of the palace are entire. 
On that front of the be ay at which 
Mr. King entered were three gates, 
the principal one in the Oa 
either side of this were r eight 
or ten large elephant’s teeth, cu- 

riously 
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riously carved, standing on their 
bases, with the upper ends leaning 
against the wall. ln the insurrection 
above-mentioned, the reigning King 
was slain, and a ag part of the pa- 
lace cousumed by fire; but enough 
remained of the latter to attest its 
former magnificence. From the cen- 
tre of the front rose a spire about 
thirty or forty feet in height, from 
the top of which depended a snake of 
brass, so long that the head reached 
to the ground, and so large that, in 
‘the’thickest part, it was nearly equal 
in size to the body of a slender man. 
The people of Benin have no distinct 
ideas of the lapse of time; but they 
say that the snake has been here for 
ages. Two apartments, seen by Mr. 
King, one of which was the hall of 
audience, bad been spared by the fire. 
The ceilings were flat, and the beams 
which ran along them were cased 
with brass, ornamented with various 
figures. 

The King entered the room dressed 
in clothes, the habit of the country, 
but with a large round hat, laced with 
gold, on his head. One of his arms 
was stretched out horizontally, and 


supported by a great officer, and the 
nail on one of the fingers of each 
hand had been suffered to grow toa 
great length, to indicate that his high 


station placed him above the neces- 
sily to labour. He shook hands with 
Mr. King, and pointed to a seat; and, 
during the conference, he seated him- 
self occasionally on the royal stool, 
which was about eighteen inches high, 
and made of brass. Each sovereign, 
on his accessiov, has a new stool, 
which, after his death, is placed on 
his grave. The form of the royal 
stool varies according to the fancy 
of the Monarch. One of those seen 
by the British officer on the grave of 
a deceased king, was supported by 
brazen serpents, whose heads rested 
on the ground, and formed the feet. 

All subjecis prostrate themselves 
in the royal presence, touching the 
ground with their forehead; except 
the great men, who kneel and bend 
forward. The meanest subject, hav- 
ing cause of complaint, is allowed to 
address the Sovereign personally. 
The King may sell his subjects when 
convicted of crime, or even if they 
incur his displeasure. 

A coral necklace is a distingdishing 
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mark of royalty and nobility; and 
when the King confers nobility, he 
ties the necklace on with his own 
hands. The red speckled, polished 
stones, formerly used for these dis- 
tinctions, are used still; but they are 
not procured in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the desire for rank and 
splendour. The punishment which 
attended the loss of these patents of 
nobility is now unknown. Former 
travellers relate, that, once placed on 
the neck, the necklace was not to be 
taken off, and that it was death to 
lose it, or even to have it stolen: now 
it is only worn on great occasicns, 
and the owner is content, in general, 
to announce his dignity by a single 
piece of coral. On days of ceremony 
a collar and girdle of coral are worn 
by the King. 

' The King of Benin is sajd to have 
4000 wives; but from this number 
he supplies those of his subjects who 
have rendered him apy service, 

Mr. Kiag was introduced to the 
Queen mother, who resides at a wall- 
ed town of her own, about three or 
four miles distant from Benin. Hav- 
ing passed through two courts, he 
was conducted into an apartment, 
and kola nuts and refreshments were 
sent in. The lady then entered, one 
of her arms being supported in a ho- 
rizontal position by a female attend- 
ant. She was dressed in clothes of 
European silk, and profusely deco- 
rated with coral; on her head wasa 
broad-brimmed laced hat, like that 
of her son. By means of an inter- 
preter, she asked Mr. King many 
questions ; such as ** How do you do? 
how does your ship do? how does 
the bar do?” the latter meaning, 
“how did you pass over the bar of 
the river?” which is very dangerous. 
This lady has clothes manufactured 
by her own women, which she sells 
to Europeans on her own account. 
Europeans are still considered as gods 
by the people of Benin. 

The eldest son of the King of Be- 
nip is regarded as the successor to the 
regal stool. When very young, he 
is taken to a distant place, where he 
is initiated in the arts of government, 
and the mysteries of the fetish, by old 
and experienced men, without being 
informed of his high birth and des- 
tination ; which are not disclosed till 
either the death of his father call ‘bim 

: to 
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to the sovereiguty, or he arrive at 
an age to need no further instruc- 
tion. 

The British officer made many in- 
quiries respecting human sacrifices, - 
and they were uniformly denied by 
the natives ; but as no fuaeral of con- 

uence took place during his stay 
in the country, and as black men are 
aware that white hold this custom in 
abhorrence, and are therefore unwil- 
ling to avow it, I think this is nota 
proof that such sacrifices do not still 
exist in Benin. The traders of the 
seventeenth Century affirm that the 
domestics of a deceased king solicited 
the honour of being buried alive with 
him, but that this was only granted 
to a few particular favourites, others 
being first slain, and then thrown in- 
to the grave. They add, that thirty 
or forty slaves were usually massa- 
cred at the funeral of a woman of 
distinction. 

In manufacturing articles of brass 
the people of Benin make a model in 
wax of the article before them ; this 
is done by the eye. When the wax 
is sufficiently hardened, it is covered 
with clay, which is then dried in the 
sun, then baked, and by this process 
the wax is melted. It is poured out, 
the earthen vessel remains entire, and 
becomes a mould into which the brass 
is poured, in a state of fusion; and a 
perfect cast is thus obtained. 

From Benin Mr. King visited the 
kingdom of Warree. The capital, 
which is also called Warree, is situ- 
ated on a creek of the same name on 
the Eastern side of the river of For- 
Mmoso, and about 200 miles from its 
mouth. The town is supposed to 
contain about 3000 inhabitants, buat 
it is not walled. The streets are 
broad and straight; the houses re- 
semble those of Benio. The residence 
of the King is more than half a mile 
in circumference ; it is enclosed by a 
wall on-three sides, but the front is 
open to a large square. At one end 
‘of the building rises a spire of about 
thirty feet in height. 

His Majesty of Warree, though io- 
ferior to the King of Benin in point 
of territory, is equally dignified in 
the number of his wives; having, as 
it is said, 4000. Some of these la- 
dies live within the inclosure of the 
a others in the town; and they 

orm, as at Benin, a part of the royal 
treasury, from which the subjects are 
occasionally rewarded. In another 
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respect the two Sovereigns differ; 
for, as the honour of the King of 
Benin requires that he should prove 
himself idle; that of the King of 
Warree demands that he should exe- 
cute some work of art. In conse- 
quence of this, the present Sovereign 
has covered a cap of state with beads 
of coral, so closely placed together 
that the cap is supposed to be proof 
against a sword. It is three feet 
high, in the form of a cone, and has 
two birds’ heads and necks branching 
from it at the top. To this proof of 
his qualification tu be King of Warree, 
he had added an upper garment of 
coral beads, strung together in the 
manner of a cabbage net; and, as a 
further demonstration of his ability, 
he intends to form sleeves to this, and 
an entire lower garment of the same 
material, and woven in the same 
manner. 

Warree is a maritime country; and 
some of the war canoes, thou 4 made 
of a single tree, are each paddled by 
a hundred men. The King is the 
principal merchant of the country. 

Mr. King found evident remains of 
the Catholic Religion at Warree, 
where it had formerly been intro- 
duced by the Portuguese. -At the 
Christmas of the natives, which they 
had calculated within five days of the 
right time, he saw a grand procession 
from the town to a small village about 
two miles distant, which still contain- 
ed a crucifix, and some other emblems 
of Christianity. In this procession 
lights were carried, and chaunting 
was attempted, though it was per- 
formed by sounds without words. 
The ceremony concluded in the true 
pagan manner, with a feast, which 
was provided by the King. 

The British officer penetrated into 
the country of Warree, to the North- 
ward and Eastward, following the 
course of the creeks, to the distance 
of from sixty to a hundred miles. He 
found the land flat, and ia general co- 
vered with wood; but interspersed 
with plantation towns, each the pro- 
perty of one man, and inhabited by 
his slaves; the owner living at War- 
ree, or some other trading town on 
the coast, and visiting his plantation 

occasionally. 

Mr. King also advanced into the 
Soboc country, an interior territory 
in which the palm oil is manufac- 
tured. 

Yours, &c. CarHEnine canes. 

N 
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On tree Burevesque Fesrivars 
OF FORMER AGES. 


(Continued from p. 101.) 


F rae Boy Bisuor a more wi- 
nute description has reached us 

than any of the former parodies, ow- 
ing to the discovery of a monument 
in the Cathedral Church of Sarum of 
a little boy in an episcopal habit, with 
a dragon at his feet. This figure bad 
Jain for many years under a seat near 
the pulpit, at the removal of which it 
was discovered, and placed in the 
North part of the nave, between the 
pillars, “‘ not without a general in- 
putation of reverence; it seeming 
impossible to every one, that either 
a Bishop could be so small in person, 
or a childe sv great in clothes.” Bi- 
shop Mountague, whose controver- 
sial engagements afforded bim no lei- 
sure for the study of antiquities, di- 
rected the learned John Gregory to 
investigate the circumstance, which 
he commenced by examining the Sta- 
tutes of that church, and, by a felicity 
of research, was enabled to compile a 
full account of the monument and its 
origin. The publication of his la- 
bours was delayed by the author’s 
death ; but they were given to the 
world ia his“ Posthuma,” edited by 
his frieuod John Gurgany, under this 
title: “*Episcopus Puerorum in Die 
lnnocentium ; or, a Discoverie of au 
Aatient Custom in the Church of Sa- 
rum, making an Aoniversarie Bishop 
among the Choristers. London, print- 
ed by William Dugard, for Laurence 
Sadler, and are to be sold at the 
Golden Lion, in Little Britain,” 1649, 

“Ato, * 

This ceremony, as the title inti- 
mates, was one of the numerous com- 
memorations of the Murder of the 
Innocents, still observed at the feast 
of Kildermas. Without examining 
into the traditions of the Jews rela- 
tive to that event, the celebration 
seems to have originated in the Chris- 
tian Church of Ethiopia, at their Cor- 
ban or Communion; but so tardy was 
its progress, that in the reign of Jus- 
tinian it was unknown at Constanti- 
nople: succeeding ages, however, gave 
rise to numerous and diversified Fes- 


tivals, which, while they kept the 
memory of their origin alive, added 





* Pp. of the volume from 95 to 123 in- 
clusive. 


On the Burlesque Festivals of former Ages. 


[Sept. 


to the monastic influence ia Europe. 
It is recorded of Louis XI. that he 
transacted no public or private busi- 
ness on that day, so profound was his 
veneration for this solemnity; other 
persons entertained a different idea of 
celebration, and inflicted a@ severe 
flagellation upon children, with the 
intention of adding a reality to the 
gloom of the Festival*. Absurd as 
these remembrances may seem, the 
ritual of Oseney enjoined one pecu- 
liarly iudecent to its religious; the 
foot of a child was there kept in the 
vestry, for the parpose of being car- 
ried among the cougregation on that 
Festival, as av object of adoration t. 
But the most ‘* commensurate recol- 
lection (says Gregory), did not the eu- 
perstitious part spoil the decorum,” 
is this, namely, the Boy Bishop: his 
account, collected principally from 
the Statute of Salisbury, “ De Epis- 
copo Choristarum,” is the most per- 
fect one extant, although it bas not 
had the fortune to be republished in 
this age of dissertation and research; 
from that source, therefore, must our 
chief information be drawn, while we 
consider the Boy Bishop in his pomp, 
oflice, and decline. 

1. The Bishop was chosen by his 
fellow children on St. Nicholas’ Day 
(whether by lot, suffrage, or seniority, 
is uncertain), and retained his dignity . 
till the close of Childermas. He bore 
the name, enjoyed the state, and car- 
ried the crosier of a prelate, with a 
mitre more costly than those of real 
episcopacy {; while the other cho- 
risters assumed the part of Preben- 
daries, yielding to their superior ca- 
nonical obedience, and performing 
the accustomed service, Mass onl 
excepted, the celebration of whic 
was committed to none but priests, as 
successors to the Apostles, to whom 
alone that authority was given §. On 
the eve of the Festival of Innocents, 





* Gregory. 

+ The Rubrick has these words, “ Item 
notandum quod in Die Innocentium, post 
Primam, preparatur Pes innocentis ; vide- 
licet, cum rubro auriculari, nigroque pan- 
no super auricularem posito, qui jacet in 
quadam cista in Revestuario, et postea in 
Karola deferatur, ut adoretur & populo,” 

} “Multis Episcoporam  mitris sum- 
tuosior.” 

§ See Langley’s ‘Abridgeme’t of the 
notable worke [de rerum inventoribus} of 
Polidore Vergile,” 1546, fol. c. xiii. b. 

a 80- 
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a solema jon was wade to the 
altar of the Holy Trinity by the whole 
chapter, ia the following order: 

Dean and Canoas — Chaplains — 
Boy Bisnor, with his Prebendaries— 
Canons residentiary, bearing the in- 
cense and Bible—Mivor Canons in 
copes, bearing tapers.—C boristers on 
each side. 


The procession entered the choir 
by the West door, after which the 
Bishop seated himself at the upper 
end, the Chaplains in the middle, and 
the Dean at the lower*. During the 
first anthem, he fumigated the altar 
and image of the Trinity, and repeat- 
ed the verse Letamini, &c. to which 
all present responded. After a short 
prayer, similar to the collect now 
usedt, the chaunter-chorister com- 
menaced the De Sancta Maria, which 
was succeeded by the Prelate’s bene- 
diction, who, receiving the crosier 
from one of his attendants, figured a 
cross on his forehead, exclaiming, 
“ Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Do- 
mini,” the congregation answering, 
“Qui fecit Calum et Terram.” Some 
other ceremonies having taken place, 
he dismissed them with these words: 
‘“* Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pa- 
ter, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.”— 
The procession then returned in the 
same order as before. 

Amongst the various imitations of 

‘digaity which distinguished these Fes- 
tivals, the Boy Bishop claims a high 
distinction, as well for its solemnity, 
as its observance of deeency and or- 
der; and so great was the respect 
entertained for its observance, that 
all persons were forbidden, under pain 
of anathema, to disturb the children 
during their divine service ; nor was 
any priest, of whatever degree, al- 
lowed to ascend the upper step of the 
altar till the procession of the follow- 
ing day should be finished. 

II. From the different authors who 
meation this Prelate, we have but a 





* «Ut Decanus cum Canonicis infi- 
mum locum ; Sacellani, medium ; Scho- 
lares veid cum suo Episcopo ultimum et 
dignissimum tocum occupant.” Statute of 
Sarum, apud Gregory. 

+ Deus, cujus bodierna die preconium 
Innocentes Martyres non loquendo, sed 
moriendo, confessi sunt, omnia in nobis 
vitiorom mala mortifica; ut fidem tuam 
quam Lingua nostra loquitur, etiam mori- 
bus vita fateatur ; Qui cum Patre et Spi- 
titu Sancto, &c. . 
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faint idea of his office and duties, as 
far as the Church of Sarum. 
He held a visitation in his little dio- 
cese, a circumstance in itself sufficient 
te show that his appointment was not 
merely ove of commemoration, or its 
mp independent of utility. As the 
estival was observed in all collegiate 
churches in Eaglard and France *, it 
is not to be wondered at, that differ- 
ent modes of celebration should exist. 
In some chapels, on the anniversary 
of St. Nicholas and the Innocents, the 
children performed Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities, with rts of a less austere 
nature, but without any deviation 
from reverence or decorum. At 
St. Paul's, the prelate delivered a 
sermon to his congregation, probably 
in public, as the service was attended 
by the scholars of that institution. 
From these scanty particulars, it is 
just to suppose that the prelate’s of- 
fice was consonant to the directions 
the elegant historian of Urbino has 
given: 

“A Bishoppes roume is not so mache 
an honour as it is an heuye burden, not so 
muche a laude as a lode. For his deutie 
is not onely to weare a mitre and crosier, 
but also to watche over the flocke of the 
Lorde vigilantly, to teache with the worde 
diligently, with example honestly, and in 
all thynges too go afore them uprightly, 
and leade them in the waie of trueth, that 
thei maie folowe the patron of his godly 
lyuyng, and there as it were in a myrroure 
beholde howe thei oughte too refourme and 
confourme their lyvyng.” + 


Whether this office was lucrative 
remains to be discovered. The Boy 
Bishop of Cambrai is the only one of 
whose revenues and patronage any 
idea can be formed; he was in the 
receipt of eertain rents (though to 
what amount is not said), and had the 
disposal of whatever prebend became 
void in his time, which he usually 
bestowed on his preceptort. His 
pews was of short duration, being 
imited to a month, but seems to have 
been more extensive than that of the 
petty prelates in this country. Nor 
has the Antiquary informed bis read- 
ers if the honours of the chorister 
ceased with his episcopal functions, 
whether he still retained a superiority 
among his companions, or sunk into 


* Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, J. 157.— 
Warton, J, vi. Strutt, ubi supra, 
+ Langley’s Translaticn, fol. LXXXX. 


¢ Molanus, apud Gregory. 
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the condition of a chaunter-boy, un- 
distinguished and unregarded. One 
thing alone is certain. In case of a 
Bishop dying within the appointed 
term, he was buried with a melan- 
choly pomp, io all his ornaments ; 
the figure of a — with a dragon 
at his feet, in allusion to a passage in 
Scripture *, being placed on his tomb. 

Ill. The decline of this Festival 
throughout Europe may be attri- 
buted to two reasons, not entirely 
independent of each other. On the 
Continent, after surviving the numer- 
ous parodies of religion, the Boy Bi- 
shop appears to have sunk into dis- 
use, from the causes which combined 
to subvert the Catholic faith, and the 
corruption occasioned by time. With 
these ideas, the Council of Basil pro- 
hibited the Feast of Innocents, tuge- 
ther with that of Fools, as an abuse 
of Religion. In England the cause 
was somewhat different, for it fell 
with the faith to which it was ap- 
peadant. Yet it is but just to ob- 
serve, that one whose name is suffi- 
cient to recommend his opinions, 
conceived the idea of rendering it 
serviceable in instruction; it was 
Corer, Dean of St. Paul’s, and found- 
er of the School, who added to the 
importance of a ceremony, already 
on the verge of abolition. In the 
statutes of his foundation, drawn up 
in 1512, he directs that the boys 
“ shall every Childermas Day come 
to Paule’s Churche, and hear the 
Childe Bishop's sermon ; and after be 
at hygh Masse; and each of them 
offer a penny to the Childe Byshop, 
and with them the maisters and sur- 
veyors of the Scholet.” This worthy 
priest did not live to see the suppres- 
sion of his favourite custom}, which 
was abolished by an Order of Council 
in 1536, during the progress of the 
dissolution of monasteries. The or- 
der, which is extremely curious, cov- 
tains some notices of this remarkable 
Festival : 

« Whereas heretofore dyvers and many 
superstitious and chyldysh observances 
have been used, and yet to this day are 
observed and kept in many and sundry 
places of this realm ——; children be 
strangelie decked and apparayled to coun- 
terfeit priests, bishops, and women, and so 
ledde with songs and dances from house to 





* “ Conculcabis Leonem et Draco- 
nem.” + Knight's Life of Colet. 
t He died in 1519. 





On the Burlesque Festivals of former Ages. ([Sept. 






house, blessing the people, and gathering 
of money ; and boyes do singe masse, and 
preache in the pulpits, with such other 
unfitinge and inconvenient usages, which 
tend rather to derysyon than anie true 
glorie of God, or honor of his sayotes *.” 

Although this denunciation attacks 
nothing but what was agreeable to 
the humour of the people, and con- 
sistent with a custom which produced 
no great evil, in consequence of the 
rage for abolishing every thing esta- 
blished as Catholic or profane, the 
Boy Bishop shared the fate of his 
religion. During the short reign of 
Mary, this Festival experievced a 
temporary revival t ; but her decease, 
and the subsequent regulations, gave 
the death-blow to an_ institution, 
which, as Gregory justly observes, 
*‘deserveth to be remembered, tho’ 
it were not fit to have been done.” 
The triennial procession of the Eton 
scholars ad montem is by maty cou- 
jectured to have originated in this 
custom }; and some traces of this imi- 
tation of dignity may be discerned in 
the Captain of the. Collegiate School 
of Westminster: both of these foun- 
dations were originally of a monastic 
character, and the effect of scenes to 
which their members were once fami- 
liar, is yet to be found within their 


walls. (To be continued.) 
TT 
Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 


pt. 4. 
N reply to a question (p. 124), I 
wish to state, that Sir John Pak- 
ington, the second bart. of the family, 
married a daughter of Thomas Lord 
Coventry, Lord Keeper, the supposed 
authoress of the ** Whole Duty of 
Man,” by whom he bad an only son 
and two daughters, of whom the 
eldest was the wife of Antony Eyre, 

of Rampton, Nottinghamshire, esq. 
I wish you had asked Father Gan- 
dolfi (p. 185), what was his reason for 
wishing to disguise his name, I re- 
member, about 1760, two merchants 
in London of that name, which they 
had no wish to disguise, Italian Catho- 
licks of high credit, who might, per- 
haps, bé his father and uncle: he was 
a bigoted, unrelenting priest; but it 
cannot be denied that he said some 
things to the present Bp. of Peterbo- 
rough, which that Right Rev. Prelate 
could not easily parry. J.B. 





* Cotton MS. apud Stratt. =f Strutt. 


} Warton, II. 16. Mr. Godwin calls the 
procession diennial. 
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Some Account of the Parish of Cumner, 
Berks. 


(Continued from p. 35.) 

HE Cell, Place, or as it was sub- 
sequently termed, the Hall, occu- 
pied a gentle eminence pleasantly si- 
tuated upon the Southern side of the 
road, towards the Eastern extremity 
of the village, commanding an 
agreeable prospect over the vale be- 
neath, and sheltered from the chilling 
blasts of the North and Eastern winds 
by the bills of Botley and Cumner- 
hurst. The buildings, though they 
presented no appearance of grandeur, 
were constructed im a style far supe- 
rior to the other lazarettos in the 
vicinity of Oxford; so that they were, 
in some degree, characteristic of the 
opulent society to which they apper- 
tained. The principal apartments 
were situated at a short distance from 
the road (the intervening space being 
occupied by a court-yard), and dis- 
posed in a quadrangular form, eoclos- 
ing an area, which extended seventy- 
two feet in length from North to 
South, and fifty-two in breadth from 
East to West. The Offices, as may 
be seen by the foundations, were 
erected behind the Western side of the 
quadrangle, and along the East and 
Western sides of theCourt-yard. The 
rounds, attached to these buildings, 
ay towards the South and West: 
they were not very extensive, and a 
considerable portion being allotted to 
a pleasure garden, the Park was so 
very much contracted, that it is re- 
ported to contain no more than 
twenty-five acres. The author of “ an 
Historical Account of Cumner” has 
expressed aconjecture, that*‘the Park, 
at the period when the Place was 
more highly favoured, extended to 
the boundary of the next parish, a 
distance of three quarters of a mile 
from the house,” with which I should 
be inclined to cuincide, had I not seen 
an antient record, now in the posses- 
sion of the vicar, in which the Park 
is expressly termed an adjoining close. 
The Court-yard was spacious, aod 
separated from the road by a lofty 
and substantial wall, which, from a 
portion still remaiming, appears to 
have been constracted of squared 
stones of a magnitude equally un- 
usual and unnecessary, in works of 
this description. Towards the Wes- 
tern end of this wall was situated 

Gawr. Mac. September, 1821. 
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the principal entrance, which, from 
an inscription carved over it, and 
copied by Dr. Buckler previous to its 
removal, was Forster in 
the year 1575. When the Place was 
ulled down, it is reported that the 
rl of Abingdon ordered thisentrance 
to be carefully taken down, intending 
to have it rebuilt at a principal en- 
trancegateway tohispark at Wytham ; 
but afterwards, considering the in- 
scription it bore was more applicable 
to a sacred edifice, he changed his 
purpose, and caused it to be re-erect- 
edat the entrance to Wytham Church- 
yard from the .village.. It is very 
evident, however, that there is some 
incorrectness accompanying this po- 
pular tradition: the gateway removed 
to Wytham never could have formed 
the principal entrance to Cumner- 
place, for it has suffered no altera- 
tion, or diminution in any of its parts, 
and yet its width is not a third the 
width of a pair of old gates yet re- 
maining at Cumoer, which are report- 
ed formerly to have hung beneath 
the carriage gateway. But if we ad- 
vert to the modes of constructing 
entrance. gateways practised during 
the Tudor period, we shall discover 
that the duplex form, which consisted 
of a postera attached to the carriage- 
gate, to have been most prevalent. 
Of such a construction is the entrance 
to the outer court-yard of the Manor- 
house in the neighbouring village of 
Yarnton (co. Oxon.) erected orem | 
this period; the postern of whi 
corresponds, in some respects, with 
the gateway at Wytham, although 
neither so elegant in its form, or cor- 
rect in its details. I suspect, there- 
fore, that the gateway removed to 
Wytham, was merely the postern, and 


that the carri eutrance, to which 
it was appended, has been totally de- 
molished 


This postern (for so I shall presume 
to term it) is of the pointed style of 
architecture, and although erected at 
that period when this mode of build- 
ing was extremely vitiated, and about 
to be entirely disused, is particularl 
correct io its design, and the power 
ings are remarkably bold and well- 
wrought, The door-way measures 
eight feet im height, and three feet, 
four inches in width, and is formed by 
an elegant pointed arch, enclosed by 
an architrave of a square form, the 

spaodrils 
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spandrils being filled with trefoil pan- 
nels. The architrave on the exterior 
is enriched with a deep hollow mould- 
ing, and bounded by a sub-architrave 
supported by two slender circular 
columns, having octangular capitals. 
The gateway is surmounted by a neat 
entablature, terminated by a small 
embattled cornice, between which, 
and the graduated coping of the wall, 
is inserted a pannel of an oblong form, 
inscribed with the words IANVA 
VITZ VERBVM DOMINI*. (See 
Plate I.) 

The principal entrance to the quad- 
rangle was by means of an archway 
niue feet in es nee in the centre 
of the Northern side, and exactly op- 

osite the gateway communicating 

tween the road and the outer court- 
yard; and was formed by an archi- 
trave composed of plain moulding, 
rising from the ground. The arch- 
way was groined, and decorated at 
the intersection of the ribs with a 
central sculptured boss. The rooms 
on the ground story of this side were 
four in number, two being situated 
upon each side the entrance; they 
were rather small, but well propor- 
tioned, and highly finished. The 
door cases were very elegant; the 
windows were uniform, of the Tudor 
fashion, composed of two cinquefoil 
arched lights, enclosed in square 
frames; and the chimney pieces were 
richly adorned. Two of the door- 
cases were removed to Wytham, one 
of which was erected at the West end 
of the tower, and the other forms a 
communication between the Earl of 
Abingdon’s garden and the Church- 
yard s several of the windows were 
ikewise inserted io divers buildings, 
under the direction of the Earl, but 
the chimuey-pieces, through the un- 
skilfulness of the workmen, were 
broken to pieces, in extricating them 
from the walls in which they had been 
wrought ; and it is probable, that had 
not sketches been made of two of the 
entablatures belonging to them, for 
Mr. Alderman Fletcher, of Oxford 
(who has devoted immense labour, 
and considerable expence, to form a 





* In the back of this gateway, is placed 
another pannel, inscribed HN. MN. AN°, 
1571; but as this gate does not agree 
with that copied by Dr. Buckler, I should 
apprehend that it has no relation whatever 
with the buildinga which it is inserted. 
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collection of materials for the eluci- 
dation of the antiquities around the 
city in which he resides), not a me- 
morial of them would have been pre- 
served. The worthy Alderman, with 
his accustomed liberality, readily sub- 
mitted these to our inspection, and 
inasmuch as, in some degree, they 
display the decorative taste of our 
ancestors, we have, with his permis- 
sion, represented them in the annexed 
plate. 

The Eastern end of the buildings, 
upon this side, abutted upon the 
Church-yard ; and in a print recently 
engraved of Cumner Church, after a 
drawing by Dr. Vyse, this portion of 
the fabrick is (although but indiffer- 
ently) represented. The gable end of 
the roof was surmounted by a small 
stone cross; beneath which was a 
window enclosed in an elegant point- 
ed architrave, and composed of two 
cinquefoil lights, divided horizontally 
by a transome, with elaborate tracery 
in the head of thearch. This window 
appertained to an apartment that ex- 
tended the whole length of the side, 
which in the original appropriation 
of the building, might have been in- 
tended for a dormitory, but it was 
known to the villagers by the deno- 
mination of the “* Long Gallery.” 
The entrance to it was by a plain 
pointed arched door-way, situated in 
the outer court, at the North-west 
corner of the quadrangle, communi- 
cating with a circular newel stone 
stair-case leading to a door-way at 
the Western end of the apartment. 
In addition to the large window at 
the East end, it had a range of win- 
dows on each side, which looked into 
the quadrangle and court-yard ; these 
were generally corresponding with 
those lighting the rooms beneath, and 
previously described, though a few 
varied from this form. 

At the Northern extremity of the 
Western side, was a large room that 
eres a short distance beyond the 
ine of the other buildings ; and from 
a double-arched entrance in its South- 
ern side, communicating immediatel 
with the Hall, it was probably origi- 
nally designed for the buttery. It 
had a window in its East and Western 
sides, of a square form, and divided 
into three cinquefoil lights; and like- 
wise two door-ways, one in the pro- 
jection, communicating with the 
quadrangle, and another wry = 

a back- 
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a back-yard, where the kitchen and 
other offices were situated. Over 
this room was a spacious and elegant 
apartment, the ascent to which was 
by the staircase before mentioned : it 
possessed only one window, bat this 
is reported to have been the largest 
and most elabor.te throughout the 
Place; on which account it has been 
accurately represented in its present 
state, as re-erected at the Eastern 
end of the chancel of Wytham 
Church. (See Plate I.) The ex- 
tent and appropriation of this apart- 
ment I was unable to learn, its condi- 
tion having been, long prior to its de- 
molition, so extremely ruinous, that 
the villagers were in continual appre- 
hension of its fall. 

There is some reason to believe (if 
any credit can be attached to the tra- 
dition of the village) that this was the 
chamber in which the unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester reposed the 
evening previous to her decease. 
Ashmole remarks, that the lady was 
removed from the apartment where 
she usually lay (situated at the other 
end of the hall) to another, ‘“‘ where 
the bed’s head of the chamber stood 
close to a privy postern door, where 
her murderers, in the night time, 
came and stifled her in her bed, bruised 
her head very much, broke her neck, 
and at length flung her down stairs.” 
Now although the inhabitants of 
Cumner retain vo tradition of the 
chamber to which she was removed, 
yet the manner in which this apart- 
ment communicated with the stair- 
case so precisely corresponds with 
Ashmole’s description, that I canaot 
help regarding it to have been that 
in which the Countess met with her 
untimely death; and especially as 
there was no room communicating 
with this staircase besides, except the 
long gallery, at the foot of which, the 
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tradition of the village asserts, that 
the Lady Dudley was discovered lying 
dead. 

The Great Hall was situated in the 
centre of the Western side; it was of 
an oblong form, measuring forty-four 
feet in length from North to Soutk, 
and twenty-two in breadth from East 
to West. The walls, though they 
were but fourteen feet in height, and 
exceeded a yard in thickness, were 
strengthened by large projecting but- 
tresses on each side, to support the 
enormous weight of the roof, which 
was of an equilateral shape, and co- 
vered with tiles. The principal en- 
trance, which was at the North end 
of the East side, is now erected in the 
porch of Wytham Church, and is 
composed of a pointed asch, enelosed 
in a square architrave, and bounded 
by a sub-architrave. Opposite to this 
was another doorway, of very rude 
workmanship, communicating with 
the offices behind, and over which 
was the date 1571 carved between 
the initials of Forster’s name. There 
were two windows on each side, for 
the reception of which, the walls in 
those parts were carried up a consi- 
derable height above the springing of 
the roof, and terminated with pedi- 
mental heads surmounted by cross 
capstones. The windows were bound- 
ed by pointed architraves, and en- 
closed by sub-architraves springing 
from corbels representing human 
heads: they were each divided by a 
mullion into two lights, subdivided 
by a small transome, the upper divi- 
sions being ornamented with trefoil 
or cinquefoil arched heads. The tra- 
cery was fanciful and elegant; but as 
verbal descriptions are utterly inade- 
quate to convey an idea of such intri- 
cate yet beautiful forms, three of the 
most curious of the windows, as they 
are re-erected in Wytham Church*, 








* The sedulous attention which the Earl of Abingdon has bestowed, to preserve every 
fragment of antient art, whether curious or beautiful, deserves the loudest applause. 
How different has been the feeling which he has displayed, to that which is generally 
manifested, when an old mansion is consigned to destruction. Not a member of this 
building, which could be preserved entire, remains unappropriated, but every portion 
has been attributed to some building with the most exact judgment. The harmony 
and propriety with which such various parts have been arranged in Wytham Church, 
furnish a singular proof of his Lordship’s architectural skill: and the antient disposi- 
tion and character of our Ecclesiastical Architecture, are unquestionably better pre- 
served there, than in any other fabric of recent origin, erected in the same style, that 
has fallen beneath my inspection. The windows, which whilst they remained at Cum- 
ner, were rapidly advancing to utter ruin, derive new strength and beauty from their 
appropriation ; and, no longer exposed to the brutal wantonness of the vulgar, may 
furnish, for ages, delightful subjects for the contemplation of the Architectural Antiquary. 

are 
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areaccurately represented from actual 
admeasurement in the accompanying 
plate. (See Plate I.) Each of these 
windows was formerly filled with 
paiated glass, and many curious frag- 
ments remained even after the Hall 
was converted into a granary, but 
through the mischievous sport of the 
village children in throwing stones at 
them, not a vestige was left at the 
period when the Hall was pulled down. 
Dr. Buckler observes, that in the 
year 1755, “the arms of the Abbey 
were to be seen prettily painted in 
the remains of one of the windows. 
But some careless hand, or the fingers 
of some admirers of antiquily, has 
now (Aug. 17, 1159) robbed us of 
them*. The roof was of timber, and 
richly ornamented ; it was supported 
by immense arched beams of wood, 
carved with bold and handsome mould- 
ings resting on stone corbels sculp- 
tured to resemble angels and other 
figures bearing shields, some charged 
with arms, and others quite plain, 
The principal cross beams, at their 
iotersection, wereadorned with bosses, 
on which were carved shields of arms 
and flowers; the pannels of the roof 
were ceiled. So firmly were these 
beams compacted, that they were 
with the greatest difficulty severed, 
and mapy split to pieces in wrenching 
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them asunder. At the South end of 
the Hall, was a curious chimney. 
piece of stone; the uprights were 
Wrought into “ channelled mould- 
ings,” and supported an eatablature, 
at each end of which was a shield, 
one of them being charged with the 
arms of the Abbey of Abingdon, but 
the other was quite plain ; the centre 
contained the letters J. H.S. embossed 
in a curious cypher, and the interme- 
diate spaces were divided into square 
panoels, ornamented with circles en- 
closing quatrefoils. 

At the Southern end of the Hall 
was a neat room, lighted by a square 
window, separated into two divisions, 
each terminated by a cinquefoil areh- 
ed head. The original entrance to it 
was by a small doorway of the Tudor 
fashion, but this was subsequently as- 
signed solely to the chamber above, 
and another doorway having a semi- 
circular arched head cut through the 
solid wall instead of it. This room, 
I was informed, bad been always call- 
ed the Butler’s pantry, though for 
what reason I could not ascertain. 
Above was a large and handsome 
apartment, having in its Eastern side 
an elegant pointed arched window, 
nearly resembling those of the Hall: 
this having been assigned to the Coun- 
tess of Leicester, during her visit to 





*¥ It is much to be regretted, that, in the present age, when so general an admira- 











tion of the works of Antiquity is professed, the infamous practice of plundering, from 
antient buildings, some portion of their adornments, is not abandoned. But, alas! 
with what sorrow have I frequently beheld many of the sublimest efforts of the genius 
of our ancestors most wilfully and grievously mutilated, to furnish the cabinets of some 
of these admirers. It is not merely the rude, unlettered peasantry that defaces the 
venerable monuments of the piety and genius of our forefathers ; but likewise those, I 
am sorry to say, who are ever raising an outcry against innovation, and perpetually 
boasting of taeir vigilance in preserving our Architectural Antiquities from the “ un- 
feeling haud.” It is these persons, thus screened from suspicion for a time, who have 
done the greatest mischief, and who, had they been unchecked, would bave ruined all 
our finest monuments of art; but at length detected, I trust they will extend the de- 
plorable devastation hitherto committed, no further. I myself, Mr. Urban, knew a 
person famed for his extensive knowledge in the antiquities of the middle ages, but 
now no more, who would indulge his splenetic disposition towards his contemporaries, 
and abuse them for removing an old wall, possessing not the slightest relick of an orna- 
ment, that interfered with a useful, nay a national improvement; and yet, when un- 
perceived, would pillage without hesitation the decorations of a tomb, whose beauties 
were unrivalled; although the fragments thus severed from the main design were 
entirely useless. I had hoped, nay fondly imagined, that it were he alone, who could 
have acted so base a part, but recent experience has proved my expectations to have 
been ill-founded. 1 have lately beheld a tomb, gorgeously adorned with all the orna- 
ment the pointed style of architecture could bestow, reduced to a lamentable state 
of ruin (as I am informed) through some affected admirers of ancient art, who removed 
@ portion which age had loosened, and thus yielded a greater hold for the corroding 
tooth of time to effect a wider devastation. If reflection could at all poiut out to their 
view the inconsistency of their conduct, and the irreparable mischief they are likely 
to become the authors of, I think they would desist: but if the evil be not speedily 
removed, it will call loudly for the imperative injunctions of those whose duty it is to 
preserve our Ecclesiastical buildings from mutilation, and their ornaments from 
destruction. 


Forster, 
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Forster, has ever sioce been termed 
the Lady Dudiey’s Chamber. 

The Southern side of the quadrangle, 
which abutted upon the pleasure- 
garden, is asta to have contained 
those apartments which were most 
elegantly finished ; but previously to 
the remembrance of the most aged 
inhabitants of the village, they had 
fallen into complete decay. At the 
time when the Place was pulled down, 
the shell of the lower story alone re- 
mained, which contained a range of 
windows corresponding in architec- 
tural feature with those upon the 
opposite side. At the Western end 
wasa handsome doorway, which com- 
municated with the garden, of similar 


‘dimensions, though richer in ils exe- 


eution than that which led into the 
Hall. At the South-eastern angle was 
situated the Chapel, which remained 
much more perfect than the other 
buildings upon this side: it measured 
in length about twenty-two feet, and 
fifteen in breadth. The Eastern end 
somewhat resembled the Eastern ter- 
mination of the long gallery; the 
windows upon the South side were 
small, but bounded by pointed archi- 
traves; and the North side was at- 
tached to the buildings which formed 
the Eastern side of the quadrangle. 
The entrance was formed by a plain 
pointed arch, at the South-east cor- 
ner of the buildings; the roof of the 
interior was finely timbered, the 
beams reposing upon corbels gro- 
tesquely carved, respecting which 
many popular tales had been circulat- 
ed to alarm the timorous, but the 
whole of the paving and seats had 
been removed before this portion of 
the building had been assigned to ua- 
hallowed purposes. 

The Eastern side of the quadrangle, 
which formed the Western boundary 
of the Charch-yard, was composed of 
buildings of a more ordinary charac- 
ter. In the centre was a small arch- 
way (represented in the plate of Cum- 
ner Church*, together withachimney- 
piece, on the entablature of which is 
a series of quatrefoils rudely indented, 
wrought up io the wall) through 
which a communication was main- 
tained between the Place and the 
Church-yard: the lower story of this 
range contained two rooms on each 
side the gateway: and the upper was 





* This Plate will be given in a subse- 
quent Number. 
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divided into five apartments. Beneath 
this and the Northern side of the 
quadrangle, was an extensive range 
of cellars, but in what part the en- 
trance to them was situated, does not 
now appear. 

The out-buildings attached to this 
** monkish edifice,” as it is termed by 
Dr. Buckler, are now levelled to the 
foundation, and the remembrance of 
them obliterated from the recollec- 
tion of the villagers, excepting a large 
barn, which stands to the North-west 
of the quadrangle: this was erected 
for the reception of the rectorial 
tythes, but its present appropriation 
not demanding such an extent as it 
originally was, one side of it has been 
taken down, aud its breadth contract- 
ed several feet. The walls of the 
garden have likewise been demolished, 
although the terrace-walks yet retain 
their elevated crests. The close at 
the Western end of the buildings 
which skirts the Southern side of the 
village is still called the park, and a 
few clumps of trees that still remain, 
serve to render its appearance some- 
what picturesque. At the South-west 
corner of it is a large pond, which 
the superstitious villagers still point 
out to the observation of the curious, 
as being the receptacle of the unquiet 
spirit of the murdered lady, which 
had ever haunted the buildings where 
she suffered her calamitous death, and 
molested the repose of its inoffensive 
inmates, until it was brought to obey 
the mandates of the exorcist; and 
consigned to this watery bed, until 
the arrival of the general day of doom. 

(To be continued.) 
en 

Mr. Unsan, Aug. 3. 

OUR Ballad of 4dam Gordon 
(Part i. p. 451), possesses a to- 
lerable share of humour, but does not 
embrace the priocipal actions of that 
celebrated outlaw; few, I believe, are 
unacquainted with his prowess, yet 
how little has History preserved of a 
man, better identified than Rodin 
Hood, and superior to the renowned 
Macgregor! 

Robert Fitz-Ooth, for such was 
the Archer of Loxley’s real name, is 
scarcely (if at all) mentioned by con- 
temporary writers, while his memory 
is perpetuated in our domestic Lite- 
rature; so that bis memoirs are a 
tissue of fiction, without conveying 
avy bovourable idea of their — 

‘ om 
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Edom O’Gordon, on the contrary, is 
mentioned by Paris and others, who 
not only remembered his career, but 
were in fact witnesses of it. His 
name, however, is unknown in poetry, 
the ballad in Percy’s collection re- 
lating to a different personage. 

Our antient bards describe Fitz- 
Ooth as a deer-stealer and freebooter, 
whose only prospect in life was the 
gibbet; but Gordon is described as a 
man of great courage, as well in bat- 
tle as in single combat; to the latter 
of which he is indebted for the “ cor- 
ner in History” he occupies. As for 
his family, it is lost to us, because bo 
writer of his time took the trouble to 
inform us of it; although, were the pa- 
rentage of every individual examined, 
History would be a mass of useless 
and uninteresting detail; yet the bio- 
graphy of Gordon might surely be an 
exception to it.—The first appear- 
ance of our hero is in the year 1266, 
when, as Governor of Dunstar Castle 
in Somersetshire, he defeated William 
de Berkley* (a valiant soldier, but 
notorious for his crimes), at the head 
of a predatory band of Welshmen, at 
Mamhead ; killing a great many, and 
driving the rest, with their captain, 
into the seat. At this time he was 
an open partizan of the Earl of Lei- 
cester; but the battle of Evesham, 
which took place in a few days, de- 
stroyed all his hopes and prospects, 
as he was deprived of every thing he 
possessed, his property being confis- 
cated to the Crown, although we are 
not informed of what it consisted }. 

Notwithstanding this, he still ad- 
hered to the Barons, and, having the 
command of a numerous band of out- 
laws, became the terror of the South- 
ern parts of England. Thomas Wykes 
leads us to suspect that he co-ope- 
rated with the Earl Ferrars, and 
speaks of his ravaging several coun- 
ties in strong terms. It is certain 
that he infested the counties of Berks, 
Surrey, and Southampton. Rishanger 
says, that he lived in the way between 
Wilton and Farnham Castles. At this 
time (1267) happened the memorable 
combat between Prince Edward and 
Gordon, but the place of engagement 
is not correctly given; Wykes places 

* Militem nobilem, sed maietactis fa- 
mosum.” 

+ Matt. Paris, p. 1000. 

~ Ibid. Rishanger's continuation, — 
** exharedatus.” 
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it at Awelton (Hants), the annalist of 
Waverlie in Aulton Forest, Dr. Smol- 
lett hetween Alton and Farnham, and 
Percy* expressly says, “‘ near Farn- 
ham.” The author of Chronicon de 
Dunstaple is more circumstantial ; for 
he relates, that about Ascension Day, 
Sir David de Offyncthone, Adam Gor- 
don, and others, to the number of 
eighty horse, came to Shorigrave (in 
Essex), where they remained for 24 
hours, feasting and plundering. From 
thence they departed towards Chil- 
tern and Kymble (in Bucks), to the 
wood called Altum, where Robert 
Chadde, one of their companions, 
who had deserted them, gave intelli- 
gence of their coming to Prince Ed- 
ward. I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of any such wood (Boscus ) near 
Chiltern, but that it has been dis- 
forested is well known; another cir- 
cumstance towards the confirming 
this opinion is, that Prince Edward 
constantly resided at the palace of 
Kingsbury near Dunstaple. The ac- 
count of the combat is as follows: 

The Prince came to the outlaw's 
station about sun-set, and found him 
fortifying the place with his com- 
rades; Adam, not in the least daunt- 
ed, but trusting to his personal cou- 
rage, engaged with him hand to hand, 
and fought with great bravery, till 
after they had given and received se- 
veral wounds, neither obtained any 
advantage: at length, Edward, charm- 
ed with his opponent’s valour, offered 
him life and fortune, on the condition 
of submitting to him. This Gordon 
accepted: some historians, however, 
assert that his foot slipping, he fell to 
the ground, while the Prince not only 
extended his mercy to a fallen enemy, 
but received him into his service.— 
The fate of his band is to be lament- 
ed, as it shows the cruelty of Edward. 
The Chronicon tells us that they were 
“ partly slain and partly taken, of 
which number was Sir Adam Gor- 
dun:” while Wykes says they were 
barbarously put to the sword, and 
that Gordon himself was taken pri- 
soner, having received a severe 
wound. 

Thus it appears that historians dis- 
agree concerning the engagement; 
nor are they more consonant with re- 
spect to the fate of Gordon. The 
statement of Rishanger, in which he 

* Reliques of Ancieat Poetry, vol. }. 
art. Edom O'Gordon. 

















is followed by Hume, is, that the 
Prince sent Adam that very night to 
his mother at Guilford, with a strong 
recommendation; after which he was 
restored to his patrimony, and pos- 
sessed the esteem and friendship of 
Edward, which he merited by an un- 
shaken fidelity. Such is the received 
opinion; but Wykes, who loads the 
outlaw with every reproach, expressly 
relates that the Prince carried his pri- 
soner with him to Windsor, where he 
Joaded him with chains as he deserved, 
that the Earl Ferrars, who was con- 
fined there, might not want a compa- 
nion in captivity*. The annalist of 
Dunstaple, who is very circumstan- 
tial, shows no light of Gordon’s for- 
tune after the battle. 

It is curious, after these discordant 
relations, to see in what manner a fo- 
reigner has treated this story; that 
the writer’s view of Gordon is incor- 
rect, ene Readers will soon perceive; 
but the substance is fairly told: 

“Un nouvel acteur parut sur Ja scéne. 
Adam de Gourdun, gouverneur du cha- 
teau de Dunstar, s’étoit mis a la téte des 
rebelles. Edouard, qui déja se connois- 
soit en hommes, prévit que cet autre chef, 
dévelloppant les tallens de Leycéster, 
pouvoit seul ranimer la ligue et rallier les 
confédérés. Adam campoit avec quatre- 
vingts cavaliers dans les bois de Hamshire, 
@od il faisoit sur les cantons voisios des 
excursions désastreuses. Emporté par 
son impétueuse valeur, Edouard le sur- 
prende daus son camp; et, sans confier 
sa gloire au sort d’une battaile, il se jette 
seul sur cet adversaire, qu’il trouve digne 
de se mesurer avec lui. L’étonnement 
et Padmiration, autant que l’ordre d’Ed- 
ouard, arrétent les deux armées, ala vue 
de ce combat singulier, qui tient long- 
temps la fortune indécise. Toux deux a 
pied, ces vaillans guerriers se colleteat et 
se battent avec un égal avantage, jusqu’a 
ce que le pied ayant glissé au baron de 
Gourdon, Edouard se vit maitre de son en- 
newi.—Cette action décisive pour la ré- 
putation d’Edouard, rendit un béros a la 
patrie, par la générosité du vainqueur, qui 
eut la grandeur d’ame d’estimer son enne- 
mi, et la sage politique de se |’attacher. 
Gourdon eut non-seulement la vie sauve ; 
mais la faveur du jeune prince, qu’il mé- 
rita toujours de conserver+.” 
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* “Ipsum usque Windeshores secum 
adduxit, atque sicut condecuit diris com- 
pedibus oneravit, ne forte Comes de Ferra- 
Trius ibidem captivatus sine comite mora- 
retur.”’ 

t+ Histoire D’Angleterre, Représentée 
par Figures, Accompaguées de Discours. 
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With respect to the character of 
Gordon, we may fairly consider him 
as superior to Rob Roy and Fitz-coth, 
and place him on a level. with Ro- 
deric Dhu, to whom he was in some 
degree similar. 

Wykes, the only historian who has 
particularly described him, says, that 
he was, io bis personal appearance, 
“‘ gigas et bellator invictissimus ;” 
and again, ** miles strenuus et bella- 
tor robustissimus.” 

We hear nothing of his services to 
Prince Edward, so far as regards rela- 
tion; but enough has been collected 
to prove that he was brave in his en- 
terprises, steady in his attachments, 
and altogether worthy of more notice 
than ‘our historians have bestowed 
upon him. 

In Evans’s Collection of Ballads, 
vol. [V. p. 122, is a piece of poetry, 
entitled ** Prince Edward and Adam 
Gordon,” then first printed; ils merits 
as a composition are slight, while, to 
an antique phraseology and ortho- 
graphy, it joins an ignorance of the 
real history. The following descrip- 
tion of the outlaw’s retreat cannot 
agree with the neighbourhood, either 
of Farnbam or Chiltern: 

“ Then spake a knighte, ‘ It may be longe 
Ere Gordon you shall finde, 

For he doth dwelle in a drearye haunte, 
Remote from human kynde. 

Among the woldes and deepe morasse 
Hys lodging hee hath ta’en, 

And ne’er that wand’ring wight wente in, 
That ere came out agayne, 

So darke, so narrowe, and so dreare, 

The wyndyngs all aboute, 

That scarce the birdes that scim the aire 
Can fynde their waye throoute’.” 
After which we have Edward's 

“‘darke browne sworde,” and Adam's 

‘*dark browne cheeke,” together with 

* congenial virtue,” &c. not forget- 

ting that the orthography is scarcely 

ever consonant to the models in 

Percy. LATHBURIENSIS. 

a 
Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 4. 
SEND a few “ useful hiats” that 
can be depended on for accuracy, 
and should be greatly obliged by their 





Les Figures gravées par Frangois-Anne 
David, le Discours par le Tourneur et 
Guyot. A Paris, 1784, vol. Il. p. 28—9, 
with a representation of the combat, de- 
signed by Le Jeune, and engraved by Da- 
vid. In the title he is called ** Adam Ba- 
ron de Gourdon.” 

insertion, 
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insertion, as they have reference to 
recent occurrences. 

Having in my possession the signa- 
ture of Sir Huca Myppe tron, knt. 
and bart. and wishing to pay every 
respect to his memory, I am enabled to 
affirm that other modes of spelling his 
name than the above, are incorrect: 
your pages are generally right in this 
particular, but not always. Perhaps 
the Author of “ Apostrophe to the 
New River” (p. 65), was led into er- 
roneously giving the name of the ce- 
lebrated Cambrian, from observing 
some buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the New River Head, Clerkenwell, 
with a name affixed, supposed to be 
given io honour of the projector of 
that useful aqueduct ;—if that be the 
case, it is there spelt io such a manner 
as must mislead. 

Baron Sommers was advanced to 
an Earldom 19 July last (see p. 84). 
The first noble Lord of that name, 
style, and title, signed Som’ers; by 
not attending to his abbreviation, the 
second m is often omitted. 

The Marquis of Ailesbury is fre- 
—_ by mistake designated Ayles- 

ury. 

4 Peer created from a Baronet (as 
im recent instances) cannot, without 
violation of historic propriety, disuse 
the ensign of Baronetcy (see volume 
LXXVIII. i. p. 485), it being a dis- 
tinction borne always within the 
shield; his sons nor daughters must 
not bear it, as they are not Baronets; 
the title “Sir” of course merges in 
the superior dignity, but not the ba- 
ronetic emblem, it being as before- 
mentioned, an honourable badge 
borne within the limits of the shield 
by the noble Lord only, and by his 
successors to the peerage and ba- 


ronetcy. 
Yours, &c. mm. 
I 
Mr. Urpayn, British Museum. 


ie Noble’s History of the Protec- 
torate House of Cromwell (vol. I. 

. 70), is an account of Henry Wil- 
iams, alias Cromwell, of Ramsey in 
Huntingdonshire, who dropped his 
additional name ; a reason for which 
is assigned in the following extract 
from the Parliamentary Intelligencer, 
July 2, 1660: 

**And while we mention the name of 
Bradshaw, we can tell you, that his Ma- 
jesty hath given leave unto Henry Wil- 
liams, alias Cromwell, of Ramsey in the 


county of Huntingdon, esq. to leave out 
the alias Cromwell. It is therefore de- 
sired you would take notice, that this Mr. 
Henry Williams is grandchild to Sir Oliver 
Williams, and son to Colonel Williams, a 
commander in his late Majesties army, to 
whom only (with his family) this favor is 
granted. And (to deal clearly) in those 
black days of the Protectordom, this gen- 
tleman was not only civil to all, but made 
it his endeavour to assist and relieve all 
honest and loyal persons, It is his due, 
and ’twere base to deny it.”” P. 480, 

In the Mercurius Publicus are some 
curious passages relating to the late 
Protector: 

** Whitehall, May 12.—T\loformation be- 
ing given that’there were several of his 
Majestie’s goods at a fruiterer’s ware- 
house near the Three Cranes in Thames- 
street, London, which were kept there as 
the goods of Mrs. Eliz. Cromwell, wife to 
Oliver Cromwell, deceased, sometime 
called Protector, and it being not very 
improbable that the said Mrs. Cromwell 
might convey away some such goods, the 
Couucil ordered persons to view the same.” 


A journal of Monday, May 28, in- 
forms us, that “a rich coach, late 
O. Cromwell's, being seized upon by 
the Serjeant at Arms, is detained in a 
coach-maker’s hands, pretending a 
debt due to him from the said O. 
Cromwell, which is referred to exa- 
mination.” From this it is to be in- 
ferred that the personals left by 
Cromwell were confiscated. 

Yours, &c. Lecror. 
ee 

Mr. Unpan, Norwich, Aug. 8. 

T was only this day that the Lette 

of “A, J.” (Parti. p. 518) was 
pointed out to me; and it being, as 
the writer states, addressed more par- 
ticularly to the author of the “ Index 
Monasticus” of East Anglia, in cour- 
tesy to “A.J.” I beg your permission 
to reply to what regards myself. 

After a complimentary notice of 
the matter, design, and arrangement, 
of the work, “ A. J.” suggests that 
some additional matter relative to 
the temporalities of the Monasteries 
in the diocese of Norwich, and, of 
course, the separate annual value of 
the detached portions of these ev- 
dowments, consisting of lands, rents, 
tithes, stipends, rights, services, 
granges, manors, fairs, markets, war- 
rens, sheepwalks, and so forth, that 
were distributed more or less through- 
out every parish, should with pro- 
priety have been added. ou 

is 
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This would in fact amount to a re- 
publication of the Valor Ecclesiasti- 
cus tempore Hen. VIII.; a design 
which the author of the Index Mo- 
nasticus never contemplated ; his ub- 
ject being to condense, within reason- 
able limits, the substance of this and 
of the earlier valuations. He was 
the more scrupulous of reprinting 
much of these details, however va- 
luable, because they have been so re- 
cently published under the direction 
of Parliament, and can be consulted, 
without much difficulty, in many 
public and private libraries. 

It was considered sufficient for the 
plan of the werk, to insert a sum- 
mary statement of the number of 
parishes in which the respective Mo- 
nasteries had lands and tithes, as also 
the number of manors, warrens, 
fisheries, mills, &c. appropriated to 
them, and also their aggregate value. 
In those religious houses, however, 
of which the published information 
in our local histories happened to be 
unusually scanty, a little deviation 
from this rule was occasionally deem- 
ed expedient. 

Some extended particulars respect- 
ing the Guilds have also been thought 
desirable. 

It may be observed that, with some 
exceptions, these societies were at no 
time of any great consideration: nor 
do I think their anoals were more 
worthy of record, or that their pro- 
ceedings were ever of much more 
importance, in local history, than 
those of the numerous benefit clubs 
of the present day. The table of 
Guilds is perhaps out of place, even 
as supplementary matter, in an ac- 
count of religious institutions; but it 
was introduced to show the immense 
number of those fraternities which, 
at ore period, were scattered through- 
out this district. The dates of the 
foundation of many Guilds could 
doubtless have been given; but the 
origin and history of the majority 
remains in obscurity, where I am 
quite content they should continue. 
It is probable that they rose by de- 

rees and at various times, as has 
een observed in the “ Introductory 
Notes,” and it is equally probable 
that some of them have continued, 
with some modifications, as in the 
case of the great Guild of Norwich, 
Gsyt. Mac. September, 1821, 


to a comparatively recent period. I 
perfectly agree with your Corre~ 
spondent that there is much addi- 
tional detail, which, if annexed, would 
increase the utility of the Index Mo- 
nasticus,—but in fact, as was expe- 
rienced in the progress of publication, 
when the materials accumulated to 
an unexpected magnitude, there was 
some difficulty in retaining the cha- 
racter and brevity of an Index, in 
correspondence with its title, if de- 
scriptive detail or narrative were par- 
tially admitted. 

Some of the enquiries made by 
“A. J.” respecting the manor of 
Toftes, would be best answered, I 
should presume, by referring to the 
Court Books of the manor; and 
others are only to be obtained from 
the private records appertaining to 
the estates and families, and in parti- 
cular to that of Lord Townshend, to 
which they refer. 

The Taxatio Ecclesiastica of 1291 
enumerates only 10 parishes in the 
Rural Deanery of Toftes. These are 
Helhoughton, Toftes, Rainham St. 
Margaret, Rainham St. Mary, Sher- 
ford, Hempton, Testerton, Norton, 
Colkirk, and Great Ryburgh; the 
united values of which were then re- 
turned at 1362. 10s. Parkin, without 
enumerating them, states the number 
to be twelve. i 

Let me avail myself of the occa- 
sion to express a hope that the plan 
of the work which “ A. J.” has thas 
noticed, has been found sufficiently 
useful to occasion its extension into 
other districts. 

I am happy to learn that materials 
are collecting for the Index Monas- 
ticus of Loadon, by a respectable so- 
ciety of literary gentlemen. It is con- 
ceived and recommended, after the 
specimen produced here, that the dio- 
ceses form the most appropriate divi- 
sions, without being, at the same 
time, too extensive fields for the ex- 
amination of individual collectors, or 
inconvenient for the purposes of local 
reference. 

In concluding, I would solicit from 
“A.J.” and from any of the numer- 
ous readers of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, any communications or de- 
scription of the Sears and MS docu- 
ments of the Religious Houses enu- 
merated in the Index Monasticus. 

Yours, &c. Ricnarp Taytor. 


Nuca 








Nuge Curiose. 


Nvuoaw Cuntosz. 
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PE said on the 10th of May, 
1144,—* One of the things that 
I have always most wonde at is, 
that there should be any such —_ 
as human vanity. If I had any, Ih 
enough to mortify it a few _ ago; 
for I lost my mind for a whole day.” 
This was on the previous Sunday, 
May 6. 
15th,—“I am so certain of the 
soul's being immortal, that I seem to 
feel it within me, as it were by intui- 
tion.” After having received the last 
Sacrament, he said, ** There is nothing 
meritorious but virtue and friendship; 
and indeed friendship itself is but a 
part of virtue.” His death, on the 
30th of May, 1744, in the evening, 
was so easy, that it was imperceptible 
to standers by.—Spence. 
Garth and Swift have mentioned 
John Wesley with contempt, and 
Pope introduced him in the Dunciad 


in company with Watts. Both names 
were erased in the subsequent edi- 
tions. Pope felt ashamed of having 


spoken injuriously of such a man as 
Dr. Watts, who was entitled to high 
respect for his talents, and to admira- 
tion for his innocent and holy life ; 
and he had become intimate with Sa- 
muel Wesley the younger.—Southey’s 
Wesley, II. p. 621. 

The elder Wesley had a clerk who 
was a Whig like his master, and a poet 
also, of a very original kind. One 
Sunday, immediately after sermon, 
he said, with an audible voice, ** Let 
us sing to the praise and glory of 
God, a hymn of my own composing, 


* King William’s come home, come home, 
King William home is come, 
Therefore let us together sing, 
The hymn that’s call’d Te Deum.” 
Southey, 11. 622. 


John Wesley in the middle of life 
married Mrs. Vizelle, a widow who 
had four children ;—she personally 
vexed and ill-treated him; and at 
length, in his absence, seized on his 
journals, and many other papers, 
which were never restored, and de- 
parted, leaving word that she intend- 
ed never to return. He simply states 
the fact in his journal, saying, that be 
knew not what the cause had been,— 
and he briefly adds, “* Non cam reli- 
qui, non dimisi, non revocabo,—I did 
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not forsake her, I did not dismiss her, 
I will not recall her.” 

The term Trinity was first adopted 
in the 3d Century, although the prin- 
ciple of faith had commenced tong 
= , by 

The practice of marryi a 
for the female was adopted from the 
et a OY os bride was ay 
veiled, after receiving the nu 
tial benediction, was crowned with 
flowers. 

The inverted cibonum or cupola, 
like that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
originally copied from the shell con- 
taining the seeds of the colocasia or 
Egyptian bean; was used to cover 
holy shrines,—and since, to cover 
churches. 

The name of Gibraltar is derived 
from a corruption of two Spanish 
words. In A.D. 714, the Saracens 
invaded Spain, and destroyed the em- 
pire of the Visigoths in that country, 
which they had established for up- 
wards of 300 years. The conductor 
of this enterprise was Turich, who 
having encamped on the eminence 
which commands the Bay of Cadiz, it 
was named Gebal Tarich, or the 
Moant of Tarich. Hence Gedal Tar. 
—Gregory Eccl. Hist. I, 424. 

Tocomplete a Moorish lady's dress, 
she tinges her eye-lids with alkahol, 
the powder of lead ore; this is done 
by dipping a small wooden bodkin of 
the thickness of a quill into the pow- 
der, and then yee it through the 
eye-lids over the ball of the eye.— 
See Jeremiah iv. 30: “So did Jeze- 
bel (2 Kings xi. 30); she set off her 
eyes with the powder of lead ore.”— 
See Ezek. xxiii. 40. Dr. Shaw saw 
one of these bodkins as taken out of 
the catacombs at Sahara in Egypt. 

Maundrel says, that Tripoli is com- 
posed of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, 
which stood very near to each other, 
and are encircled by this new city, 
whose name implies three cities or 
people. 

The ‘ry wrote on linen, as 
appears by the bandages on their 
mummies, the cloth being first painted 
over. Moses may have written on 
such a cloth, not liable to crack when 
folded. Papyrus was not known till 
after the building of Alexandria.— 
Parchment was adopted by Eumenes 
‘in the second Century before Christ. 
( Harmer.)  Nearchus, who accom- 
panied Alexander, found the Indians 

writing 
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writing on linen or cotton cloth, and 
that their characters were beautiful. 
—Arrian, 717. 

Dr. Campbell thought that the 
Greeks knew nothing of the Hebrews 
till after the M onian conquest ; 
nor of the Pentateuch and Hebrew 
writings till after the translation of 
the Septuagint.—Essay on Miracles. 

Cicero went to the bar at the 
of 26,—his education finished, and 
he qualified to sustain any cause 
which should be committed to him.— 
Middleton, 1. 40. 

The stories of the Dead Sea are all 
contradicted by Dr. Clarke: for its 
salubrity, fish, shores, fertility, &c. he 
vouches. It has been mistaken for a 
lake of the same name near Babylon. 

St. Jerom passed great part of his 
life at Bethlehem, of whom Erasmus 
said, ** Quis docet apertius? quis de- 
lectat urbanius,—quis movet effica- 
cius,—quis laudat candidius, — quis 
suadet gravius,—quis hortatur arden- 
tius?” 

In the highest luxury of imperial 
Rome, the price of admission to the 
Theatre (where any was ~_ was no 
more than one eighth of an English 
peony! 

During the time of our Common- 
wealth, when the Established Church 
lost its authority and sanctity, it was 
customary for the banns of marriage 
to be proclaimed on three market 
days in Newgate Market, and after- 
wards the parties were warried at the 
Church, and the Register states, that 
they were married at the place of 
meeting called the Church.—See the 
Register of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
during those years. 

Cesar’s celebrated Letter to the 
Senate, Veni, vidi, -vici, was written 
upon his victory over Pharoaces, af- 
ter five days battle, A.U.C. 707. 

Written under a whole-length por- 
trait of Beau Nash at Bath, between 
two busts of Locke and Pope: 

** This picture plac’d these busts between, 

Give Satire its whole strength, 

Wisdom aud Wit are little seen, 

Bat Folly at full length.” 

Urbanity is an indigenous plant of 
England. 

Aa able translator will do his best 
to be as just to his original, as the 
impression is to the seal.—Middleton. 

A very philosophical writer having 
the aidigtune oF a wife of ,very un- 
pleasant temper, was one day visited 


Nuge Curwsa- 
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by a scholar of one of, our, Universi- 
ties, when, in the midst of a deep dis- 
cussion, they heard upon the stair- 
case leading to his study door a vio- 
lent quarrel between her and one of 
her servants, and in an instant she 
burst into the room, but instant! 
retreated on finding that her h ] 
was en pw The scholar star 
from his chair, and said to bis friend, 
**What can be the cause of all this 
distress?” ‘ Oh, sit down,” said the 
philosopher very calmly, “1 cannot 
discover the origin of evil!” 

Rousseau is said to have carried ap 
Ode to Voltaire for perusal, addressed 
to posterity 3 and preared Voltaire for 
his free opinion of it. Voltaire hav- 
ing read it, said it contained some 
good lines, but regretted that those 
to whom it was addressed, would 
never read it. 

In seeking superior aid in our tron- 
bles and anxieties, we seldom apply 
to the first cause, until we find oe. 
condary causes fail us; which marks 
our extreme ignorance and ingrali- 
tude. 

Pekin is now the largest city in the 
world, and contains, according to 
Anderson, a space of nine miles every 
way. 

W. Whiston counted the period of 
the end of the world to be 20 years 
from his own time, A.D. 17123 and 
yet (as it is said) asked 30 years pur- 
— for an estate which to 
sell. 
Rev. D. Mathias, Rector of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel, attended a poor 
woman who had been delivered of 
four male children at one birth ; they 
all did well, and he baptized them— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: 
and a similar fact had occurred to 
him before, when he held a curacy in 
Leicestershire. 

In 1785, the conflicting princi 
between Lord Fitzgibbon and Mr, 
Curran broke forth into personal 
hostility. Fitzgibbon called Curran a 
puny babbler; and he retorted, by 
telling him that his argument was 
more like the paltry quibble of a 
lawyer than the ing of a states- 
man, and his language more like that 
of an Attorney Particular than At- 
torney General ;—and then they went 
out like true Irish debaters, and 
finished the dispute by firing a brage 
of pistols at each other,—but left the 
field, unlike Irish combatants, with 

sentiments 
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sentiments of unabated hostility.— 
Life of Curran, Ed. Rev. May, 1820. 

Dr. Franklin’s Morning Prayer :— 
**O powerful Goodness, bountiful 
Father, merciful Guide! increase in 
me that wisdom which discovers my 
truest interest, strengthen my reso- 
lution to perform what that wisdom 
dictates, accept my kind offices to thy 
other creatures as the only return in 
my power for thy continual favours 
to me!” 

President West being subject to the 
port, it attacked his right hand while 

e was painting his great picture of 
Death on the pale Horse; but this 
did not check his ardour, for he pro- 
ceeded with his left hand, and the 
whole was finished by himself with- 
out any assistance. 

Some conversation having occurred 
on the indelicacies of the attitudes in 
the waltz, a lady remarked, that they 
formed a part of the liberties of the 
press. 

Professor Porson having been ask- 
ed his opinion of Southey’s “* Madoc,” 
replied, “ It isa poem which will be 
read when Pope, and Swift, and Ad- 
dison, and the best poets of England, 
shall be forgotten,—but not before.” 

Pope says, 

** Unthought-of follies cheat us in the 
wise.” 

Who would have thought that Locke 
loved romances, that Newton once 
studied astrology, and that Dr. S. 
Clarke prided himself in agility, and 
leaped over his tables and chairs! 

he greatest mass of silver is said 
by Albinus, in his Chronicle of the 
Mines of Misnia, to have been found 
at Schneeberg in 1478; it weighed 
by computation about 400 quintals. 
Albert de Saxe, who went down into 
the mine, dined upon an enormous 
block, observing to the compan 
there, that “the Emperor Frederic 
is a powerful Monarch, but he does 
not keep so rich a table as I do.” 

What is the legend of the Lion of 
Florence? A. H. 

—_—— 

THE CENSOR.—No. X. 
SurrveMentT TO THE PROGRESS OF 
Anecpotat LITERATURE. 

Vol. XC. Part ii. p. 589. : 

Lr would be improper, in enume- 
rating the different persons con- 
nected with Anecdotes, to omit the 
renowned Captain Cox, of whose li- 


Nuge Curtose.—The Censor. 
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brary they formed no small pom of 
this worthy person little has been 
preserved, for which we are indebted 
to his friends Robert Laneham and 
Ben Jonson, who mention nothing of 
his parentage; it is, however, pro- 
bable that he owed his birth to the 
district of Coventry. He first “smelt 
powder” at the siege of Boulogne in 
1545, if the Laureat’s lines are to be 
ry Boars upon; from which time he 
is lost to the world till 1575, when he 
performed an active part in the revels 
of Kenilworth, being at the head of 
the Coventry-men, who represented 
an engagement between the Danes 
and English. The same authority in- 
forms us, that, being of no great sta- 
ture, he was unnoticed in the crowd, 
and not graced by the Queen accord- 
ing to his — Laneham's 
manner of ushering in his friend, is 
remarkable, for, speaking of the 
players, he says, 

“But aware, keep back, make room 
now, here they come; and first, Captain 
Cox, an odd man, I promise you; by pro- 
fession a mason, and that right and skil- 
ful; very cunning in fence, and hardy as 
Gawain, for his ton-sword hangs at his 
table’s end; great oversight hath he in 
matters of story; for, as for King Arthur’s 
Book, Howleglas, Scogan, Colin Clout, I 
believe he hath them all at his fingers’ 
ends.” P, S6.* 

Among his library occur, “ Stans 
Puer ad Mensam;” “The Budget of 
Demands ;” ** The Hundred Merry 
Tales ;” * The Chapman of a Penny- 
worth of Wit,” &c. 

The readers of Laneham’s egotisti- 
cal and affected, yet amusing epistle, 
will perceive that we have not men- 
tioned a third of his library, the 
whole of which embraces domestic 
literature; little, however, need be 
extracted in order to prove that the 
worthy Captain was infected with the 
disease. Like most other persons of 
partial notoriety, be has left few me- 
morials behind him; even the time of 
his death is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that his fame flourished long 
after. 

In 1626, when the revels of Kenil- 
worth were revived, Ben Jonson 
wrote his “ Monologue, or Masque 
of Owls,” presented before the Royal 
Family; the whole piece was con- 
ducted by the “Ghost of Captain 


"* Tn the new edition of Laneham, from 
which we quote, the spelling is modernized. 
Cox,” 
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Cox,” mounted on his hobby-horse, 
of whom the poet speaks thus: 


“ This Captain Cox, by St. Mary, 
Was at Bullein with King Ha-ry ; 
Aad (if some do not vary) 
Had a goodly library, 
By which he was discerned 
To be one of the learned, 
To entertain the Queen here, 
When last she was seen here. 

But so his lot fell out, 
That serving then a-foot, 
And being a little man, 
When the skirmish began, 
?Twixt the Saxon and the Dan 
(From thence the story was ta’en), 
He was not so well seen 
As he would have been o’ the Queen. 
Though his sword were twice so long 
As any man’s else in the throng ; 
And for his sake, the play 
Was call’d for the second day,” &c. 

Ibid. Of Charles Chester, the buf- 
foon to Queen Elizabeth, we have as 
yet spoken but slightly, for want of 
information ; one Anecdote, however, 
of him is preserved on the authority 
of Aubrey, in his Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh : 

“€ In his youthful time, was one Charles 
Chester, that after kept company with his 
acquaintance ; he was a bold impertinent 
fellowe, and they could never be at quiet 
for him; a perpetual talker, and made a 
noyse like a drum ia a roome; so, one 
time at a tavern, Sir W. R. beates him 
and seales up his mouth, i. e. his upper 
and neather beard with hard wax. From 
him Ben Jonson takes his Carlo Buffono, 
in Every Man out of his Humour.” * 

Vol. XCI. i. p.21. The work which 
we shall next describe is not, strictly 
speaking, anecdotal; but as it pro- 
fesses to treat of wit, and is little 
known, we shall class it with the rest, 
—‘*The Quintessence of Wit, being 
a courant comfort of conceites, 
maximes, and politicke devises, se- 
lected and gathered together by Fran- 
cisco Sansovino. Wherein is set foorth 
sundrye excellent and wise sentences, 
worthie to be regarded and followed. 





* Lives, vol, Il. p.514. The last pas- 
sage of Aubrey is fairly conclusive; it has 
been the fashion of late years, amongst 
editors and commentators, to run down 
this garrulous but amusing biographer, 
and, we may add, unjustly. Mr. Gifford 
calls him “the doating Aubrey ;” but, 
although he inserted much trash, he has 
preserved many curious particulars that 
would have been lost, “did not such an 
idle fellow as bimself put them down,” 
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Translated out of the Italian tung, 
and put into English for the benefit 
of all those that please to read and 
understand the works and worth of a 
worthy writer. At London, printed 
by Edward Allde, dwelling without 
Cripple-gate, at the signe of the 
Gilded Cuppe, Octobris 28, 1599.” 
Ato. pp. 98. Sentences 803. 

Francis Sansovino, son of James 
Sansovino, an eminent statuary and 
architect, was born at Rome in 1521; 
he studied at Venice, aod graduated 
in the law at Padua, but quitted the 
profession for the pursuit of Litera- 
ture in general. Asan author, if not 
celebrated, he was voluminous, hav- 
ing written above fifty treatises on 
various subjects in his native tongue: 
his Satires were published at Venice 
with those of Ariosto, 1560, 8vo; and 
his “ Capitoli” with those of Aretine 
and others, 1541, 8vo; besides which 
he was author of “ Cento nouvelle 
Scelte,” Venet. 1566, 4to; Poems, 
Notes on Dante and Ariosto, and His- 
tories, more hastily than accurately 
written. His ‘** Quintessence of Wit” 
is dedicated to the Emperor Rodolph 
II. and dated at Venice, Feb, 24, 1578. 
Sansovino died in 1586, aged 65*. 
The name of his translator does not 
appear in the title.page, but by an 
advertisement at the end, we lam 
that he was Robert Hichcock, who 
served as a Captain in the Low Coun- 
tries, and commanded a body of 200 
soldiers there. Blending the love of 
literary with that of martial fame, he 
brought this treatise, together with 
the second part (treating of *politick 
conceites),” which he proposed to 
translate as soon as he had finished 
the first ; it probably never appeared. 
This volume is inscribed “To the 
worshipful Maister Robert Cicell, 
Esquire, one of the sonnes of the 
Right Honorable the Lord High 
Treasurer of England,” in which, 
among other apologies for his la- 
bours, the trauslator speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“For the dissolving of doubts, and dis- 
covering of secret sentences, breedes a 
lightsomnes in man, and puts away the 
wearines of time and labour of the spirites, 
such care and foresight of our commoditie 
had our forefathers and auncient writers, 
that alwaies they filled the printers’ shops 
full of great vollumes, and maintained the 
worldes knowledge with an ivoumerable 





* L’Advocat, vol. IV. 
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number of bookes, and never in any age 
books were more sought for and better es- 
teemed (if the authors thereof be of sound 
judgement), than in these our florishing 
daies, where flowing wittes abound and 
reape the reward of well doing and ver- 
tnous disposition.” 

After the preface comes an — 
betical list of authors, to whom San- 
sovius was indebted, antient and mo- 
dern, commencing with Aristotle, 
and ending with Zenophon. Of the 
maxims, the following is a fair sample: 

‘No, 184, Nothing is more easie, then 
in our thought and imagination to drawe 
and set downe in what manner it is better 
to doo a thing after one sorte, then after 
another sorte, but to put it in execution is 
not so light a matter, for that there be 
many things, the which empeche, disturb, 
and draw back those that execute the 
same.” P, 21, 

From a work dedicated to a Cecil, 
we turn to one inscribed to a Raleigh, 
but without any reference to the ri- 
valship of their parents. The little 
volume before us has scarcely any 
other merit than the name it pre- 
serves, which is scarcely mentioned 
elsewhere :—‘* Memorable Conceites 
of divers notable and famous Person- 
ages of Christendom, of this our mo- 
dernetime. London, printed for James 
Shaw.” 12mo, pp. 397. This collec- 
tion is merely a translation, although 
in appearance an original work, from 
the French of Gilles Corozet, a book- 
seller, and author of the Antiquities 
of Paris, 1568, 8ve ; and other works; 
who died at Paris, June 15, 1568, 
aged 58. From his ** Divers Propos 
memorable” is this miscellany taken, 
and dedicated by J. S.** To the to- 
wardly young gentleman Maister Wal- 
ter Rawleigh, sonne and heire appa- 
rant to the Honourable Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, knight,” &c*. This ac- 
complished young man was killed at 
St. Thome, in Guiana, 1617-18, leav- 
ing no memorial behind him so fair 
as the one before us: 

* Sir, 

“Having a great desire, by some 
means, to signifie my affection unto you, 
i thought I could not better do it, nor find 





* This volume has unfortunately lost 
its date, nor are we acquainted with it 
from any other source; it should seem, 
however, by a list of Sir Walter’s titles 
and situations, of which he was deprived 
in 1602, which follows, that it was printed 
as early as that year. 
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a more readie meane thereunto, then by. 
preferring and dedicating this little pam- 
phlet unto you; the which containing 
most excellent.and rare examples of wise 
and wittie sayings, and notable instruc- 
tions presented then unto you, in whose 
young years doth alreadie appeare a 
most towardly inclination and hopefull 
expectation both of wit and vertne, such 
as your riper yeares ({ doubt not) will 
bring to an excellency of perfection,” &c. 
A remarkable story is to be found 
at page 121, entitled ““The Judge- 
ment of Sultan Soliman, the t 
Seigneur and Emperor of Turkes,” 
which it is probable Sh re had 
read when he wrote his “ Merchant of 
Venice.” The following apothegm 
has at least the merit of being brief: 


“A Sentence of Gordian.—Gordian the 
younger, Emperor of Rome, had a saying 
somtimes,—that the Emperour of all other 
men is most miserable; because com- 
monly the truth is concealed from him,” 


P. 22. Nicholas Breton, a volu- 
minous publisher, was probably the 
author of “ Pasquil’s Jests.” He has 
many little pieces extant under that 
name, such aé * Pasquil’s Passion,” 
“ Pasquil’s Mad Cap,” &c. Ben Jon- 
son, in his ** Underwoods,” alludes to 
him in some lines called an “ Execra- 
tion on Vulcan,” speaking of 
* Invisibility, and strength of tones, 

The art of kindling the true coal by lungs, 
With Nicolas’ Pasquils, meddle with your 

match, [catch *.”” 
And the strong lines that do the times so 


Among the MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum is a poem by Nicholas Breton 
on the Praise of Vertue. 

P. 23—24. A few additions to the 
scant ep of Archibald Armstrong 
may be acceptable to the reader. The 
first is from an obscure publication 
called “ The Compleat Royal Jester,” 
of which we shall hereafter give an 
account: 

“ Archee, the Jester, on a New Year’s 
Day, a Lord gave him twenty pieces, but 
he shaking them, said, ‘They were too 
light.’ Says the Lord, ‘Give me them 
again, and Pll give you others;’ which 
he did. ‘ Well,’ says the Lord, ‘ see what 
it is to put money in a fool’s band, that 
has not wit to keep it’.” + 

The truth of this story is of no im- 
portance whatever, but the circum- 





* Gifford’s Edition, vol. IV. p. 418; 
see the note on this passage. 
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stance is so ‘widely different from 
Archee’s real character, for he neg- 
lected no opportunity of amassing 

» that we can only consider it 
as ill invagined and worse told. Neal, 
in his History of the Puritans, relates 
an anecdote of him, which has been 
related of others, at the time when 
the marriage of Prince Charles with 
the Infanta of Spain was on foot, in 
1623, and he had departed for the 
Continent; he says, 

“That Archy, the King’s Fool, clap’d 
his cap on the King’s head. The King 
asking him the reason, he answer’d, ‘ Be- 
cause he had sent the Prince into Spain.’ 
* But,’ says his Majesty, ‘ what if he should 
come back safe?’ * Why, then,’ says 
Archy, ‘I will take my cap off from your 
head, and put it on the King of Spain’s.’”* 

On such stories as these no reliance 
is to be placed; one confutes itself, 
and the other is claimed elsewhere; 
but there remains to be given a cu- 
rious relation of Armstrong’s folly or 
ingratitude. The Rev. George Gar- 
rard (Master of the Charter-house), 
in ‘a letter to Lord Strafford, dated 
from the Strand, March 20, 1637, 
says, 

“Archy is fallen into a great misfor- 
tune; a fool he would be, but a foul- 
mouth’d knave he hath proved himself ;— 
‘being in a tavern in Westminster, drunk, 
he saith himself, he was speaking of the 
Scotish business, he fell a railing on my 
Lord of Canterbury, said, he was a monk, 
@ rogue, and a traitor. Of this his Grace 
complained at Council, the King being 
present; it was ordered he should be car- 
ried to the porter’s lodge, his coat pulled 
over his ears, and kicked out of the court, 
never to enter within the gates, and to be 
called into the Star Chamber. The first 
part is done, but my Lord of Canterbury 
hath interceded to the King that there it 
should end. There is a new Fool in his 
place, Muckle John, but he will ne’er be 
so rich, for he cannot abide money.” ¢ 


By this clear statement it appears 
that Archy received much better 
treatment than he had merited at 
Laud’s hands, and also that the cele- 
brated question of “ Who's fool 
now ?” was not the immediate reason 
for his dismissal. He appears to have 
lived quietly, out of the bustle of the 





* Vol. Il. p. 143. See a similar story 
of Francis I. and Bresquet, a Jester, in 
Bacon’s Apophthegms, No. 142. 

+ Strafford’s Letters, vol. II. p. 154. 
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civil wars, on the competency his wit 

had acquired; but from this and other 

authorities, it is clear that he was 

druvken in his habits, and ungrateful 

in his seatiments. In “ Wit's loter- 

preter,” 1655, is an epitaph “ on Ar- 

cher the Fool, who was struck into a 

swound with a blow upon the head 

with a pot;” from which we extract 

a few lines: 

* Much wine will make dead drunk; but 
"twas thy lot 

To taste of Death by one poor single pot. 

Fortune did favour fools; but now we see 

She hath chang’d her tune, because men 
fools will see ; 

And in her doom (for she it was) thought 
it best 

To die in earnest, tho’ thou liv'dst in jest.” 

P, 

The time of his death is unknown, 
although it certainly happened before 
the Restoration; that he was living 
in 1647, appears from a passage in 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, a paper of 
some humour (conducted by March- 
mont Needham), September 28 of that 
year, in which the writer says, 

** Sing on, thou bonny Royallist,— 


“Who shall be Foole when Archee’s dead ? 


Or who Lord Major in fifty-three ? 

I were a foole if it should be said 
That that should trouble me, boyes, 
That that should trouble me.’” 


About the time that Archee re- 
ceived his discharge, he published the 
collection of Jests under his name. 
The miscellany, however, we are 
about to examine, although cata- 
logued as his, and bearing internal 
marks of his connivance, differs from 
the work mentioned by Granger: 
‘A Banquet of Jests; or, Change of 
Cheare. The First Part. Being a 
Collection of Moderne Jests, Witty 
Jeeres, Pleasant Taunts, Merry Tales, 
newly published. London, printed by 
M. Flesher, for Richard Royston, 
dwelling in Ivie-lane, 1636." pp. 338. 
A F mag of Archee, in his robe of 
office, holding a scroll in one hand, 


and a book in the other, much in the 
best manner of Cross, is prefixed, with 
these lines: 


“This is no Muckle John, nor Sammers 
will, {quill. 
But here is Mirth, drawne from y® Muses’ 
Doubt not (kinde reader), be but pleas’d 
to. view [new.” 
These witty Jests; they are not ould, but 


Ao uninteresting preface purports 
to 
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to be by “ the King’s [late] Jester ;” 
indeed, there seems to be some rea- 
son for supposing that Armstrong 
was in the employ of Royston, who 
published several works of this kind. 
Perhaps he wrote the following ad- 
dress from “ The Printer to the 
Reader :” 
** Since, Reader, I before have founde 
thee kinde, 
Expect this sixth impression much refinde, 
The coarsest tales, that might the first dis- 
grace, 
Left out, and better serv’d in their place. 
Pasquel’s conceits are poor, and Scogin’s 
drie, [laid by. 
Skelton’s meere rime, once read, but now 
Peeld’s Jests are old, and Tarieton’s are 
growne stale, [nor raile, 
These neither barke, nor bite, nor scratch, 
Banquets were made for laughter, not for 
teares. 
Such are these sportive Taunts, Tales, 
Jests, and Jeeres.” 


The opinion of former Anecdotal 
works here expressed is extremely 
valuable, and not very far from the 
truth. These lines are succeeded by 
a Pindaric ode to the “ peruser,” of 
which we extract the concluding 
slanza: 

“ If thy cleare heart is purg’d from gall ; 

Then reade, ’tis free, 

For such as thee, 

To laugh, to sport, and play withall.” 


This little volume is divided into 
** Campe Jests, Court Jests, Colledge 
Jests (in which latter department are 
printed Milton’s two quibbling epi- 
taphs on Hobson the Cambridge car- 
rier, without any name to them), and 
a Banquet of Countrey and Citie 
Jests.” 

** A Scholler and a Dyer.—An Univer- 
sitie dyer, and very bad husband, com- 
plained to a scholler that he had ill suc- 
cesse in his trade, and that his colours did 
not prove well, The scholler told him, 
the onely way to helpe that was to amend 
his life; for it was not possible he which 
lived ill could dye well.” P. 129. 


At p. 110 is an humourous copy 
of verses *“* Upon the Burninge of a 
Schoole.” From its title the work 
appears to be the same as the “ Ban- 
quet of Jests,” already mentioned ; 
but an examination of the dates and 
contents of both will show that such 
is not the case; see, however, the 
lines prefixed to both of them. If 
Armstrong was in reality the editor 
of this collection, there can be no 
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doubt of his having been connected 
with the former *. 
—_—___— 

Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 10. 

thy are but very few indivi- 

duals in any nation, acquainted 
with the system of Exchanges, most 
persons being deterred by its apparent 
complexity from even thinking on 
the subject. So much has been said 
and written about the par of exchange, 
the real par, the computed par, &c. 
that it is looked upon as a maze, to 
be explored only by commercial men, 
engaged in foreign trade. But it is 
not sv. In all countries where there 
is any Considerable traffick carried on 
by money, there must be internal ex- 
changes both of metal and paper: 
ee all persons are more or 
less affected by them in proportion to 
their dealings. Now, a bill that cir- 
culates in our own country is as 
much a bill of exchange as when 
given for a foreign purchase ; and it 
shall be my endeavour, in the present 
letter, to give such an explabation of 
domestic exchanges, as to make them 
obvious to every one. 

The par of exchange, is merely an 
exchange of the precious metals, 
weight for weight. 

The course of exchange, is a sum 
paid to make up for any deficiency of 
weight in the current money. 

Agio, is a premium paid for conve- 
nience and accommodation, in ex- 
changing one species of money for 
another. 

1 will try to illustrate these defini- 
tions by familiar examples; and al- 
though applied to domestic transac- 
tions, they will nevertheless give great 
insight into the manner of negotiat- 
ing foreign exchanges. 

Suppose any person to be in pos- 
session of a five guinea piece, who is 
desirous to have the value in smaller 
money. If he gets the change in full 
weight, guineas, half-guineas, or se- 
ven-shilling pieces, he then exchanges 
at par. But, if upon examination it 
is found that the five-guinea piece is 
deficient in weight, he must suffer a 
loss according to the deficiency ; and 
whatever is deducted, is the course of 
exchange against the five-guinea 
piece. The same may be said of a 





* No author mentions the birth of this 
Jester ; but it should seem, from both his 
names, that he was of Scottish — 

bill. 
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bill. If the amount of its denomina- 
tion can be obtained in coins of full 
weight, or the same weight ia bullion, 
then is the bill at par ;—if neither the 
one nor the other can be obtained, 
then the course of exchange is against 
the bill, inasmuch as the coin or bul- 
lion received is deficient in quantity. 

The bill in-this case is exactly the 
same as the diminished coin in the 
other ; neither of them will exchange 
for the weight of their denomination ; 
therefore the course of exchange is 
against them. 

These circumstances are always 
seen, adjusted, and paid for, in foreiga 
markets, because the merchant al- 
ways values a foreign bill according 
to the weight of bullion, whjch he 
calculates will be received when it is 
paid. But, when exchanges are made 
upon bills, there may arise a ¢onside- 
ration of convenience as well as of 
weight; for, bills may be either 
plentifal or scarce: which will make 
a difference in their value, independ- 
ently of any consideration as to the 
weight of gold or silver, by which 
they will be paid. A short or long 
distance from the place of payment, 
forms a partof this consideration. 

Suppose A. to be a trader, residing 
at Huilio Yorkshire, whoisdesirous of 
paying a huodred pounds, which he 
owes to B. in London. The expence 
and risque of sending this sum in small 
money, which he may happen to have 
in his possession, will cause bim to 
inquire. among the neighbouring 
tradesmen, for a single bill of a hun- 
dred pounds; and he would be in- 
duced to pay a shilling or two to pro- 
cure it; or if it were the only one to 
be found, he might be induced to 
give more; but if there were many 
such bills in the town, and change 
scarce, he might obtain even a pre- 
mium for his own small money. 

In both these cases, the exchange 
is done at par: a hundred pounds is 
exchanged for a hundred pounds, and 
the sum paid for accommodation, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is called 
Agio. 

When bills circulate, they become 
movey, because they purchase com- 
modities: it is only when they are 
themselves bought with coin or bul- 
lion that they are subject to a course 
of exchange; reference as to their 
value being always made to the 
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weight of bullion which it is expected 
will be received for them. 

Suppose A. a trader living as be- 
fore, at Hull, owes to B. a tradesman 
in London, one hundred pounds, say 
for sugar. The Hull trader may have 
a hundred pounds owing to him ia 
London by C. for broad cloth, which 
he has sent him. He draws upon C. 
in favour of B. and thus B. is paid. 

In this transaction A. has exchanged 
or bartered a hundred pounds value 
of Yorkshire cloth for the like value 
of sugar; and so far, there has been 
neither buying nor selling, although 
the denomination of a hundred pounds 
has been used to express an equality 
of exchange. The barter or exchange 
of commodities has beem between A. 
and C. The sale has been by B. be- 
cause, when the bill is paid, he re- 
ceives money for bis sugar. 

The draft of A. upoa C. in favour 
of B. is a true bill of exchange, dated 
and drawn at Hull, accepted and to 
be paid in London. This bill, by in- 
dorsement, may pass from hand to 
hand, making many purchases, by 
which it becomes money, exercising 
its functions till it comes to the hand 
of C. who pays its amount. The bill 
is then cancelled, and its function 
ceases. 

All the intermediate purchases made 
between its issue from the hands of 
A. to its payment by the hand of C. 
are transactions of barter, the same 
as before mentioned, between A. and 
C.: thus there may have been a hun- 
dred exchanges, but only one pay- 
ment. 


Let it be further supposed, that, 
immediately after C. had accepted 
this bill, he found himself to be in 
embarrassed circumstances; and, hav- 
ing called bis creditors together, com- 


promises with them, upon giving se- 
curity for the payment of fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound. The circum- 
stance being known, would imme- 
diately cause a depreciation of his 
bill, and B. if he pays it away, can do 
it only on the security given, and its 
exchangeable value will be at the rate 
of fifteen shillings for every denominat- 
ed pound. But if the failure is un- 
known, the bill may still circulate in 
the purchasing of commodities at par, 
until it is offered for payment, when 

its deficiency will be made apparent. 
In this manner, the bills of the 
Bank 
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Bank of England circulated for many 
years during the time that the Gover- 
nor and Company were restricted 
from making paymeatsincash. Their 
bills were employed ia the purchase 
of commodities, seemingly at par, 
because every trader received them 
for a certain denomination, and sold 
goods, as he theught, to their full 
amount; but if the bills had been 
put to the test of payment, that is, to 
the weight of bullion they professed 
to represent, thea their exchange was 
greatly deficieat. But the deficiency 
was hid under a false report, for it 
was always said (see the Bullion Re- 
port of 1810; the printed mercantile 
lists; and other documents) that gold 
and silver had risen; but gold and 
silver being standards, cannot rise in 
prices they were the buyers of the 
bills, and the bills varying in value, 
according to the state of public confi- 
dence, were variable in the price or 
course of their exchange. 
The word exchange belongs, pro- 
perly, to the barter or exchange of 
the precious metals. Commodities 
are bought and sold through the me- 


dium of price, but only the metals 
themselves can be exchanged. Bul- 
lion is always a buyer; and, conse- 


quently, cannot be bought. But so 
rooted is the idea that the precious 
metals are commodities, and so fami- 
liar the phrase ** price of gold and 
silver,” that it will be very difficult 
to eradicate the idea, or abolish the 
phrase, although they mislead the 
world in a matter of the highest im- 
portance. 

Suppose any person to be possessed 
of a guinea-piece, so deficient in 
weight as to be no longer passable, 
If he goes to a bullion-dealer, and 
changes it for one of full weight, by 
paying the difference, he will say he 
has exchanged his light guinea for 
one that is heavy; he does not enter- 
tain the least idea that he sold it. 
But, if the same thing is transacted 
in another manner, a different notion 
is formed ;—if, instead of exchang- 
ing the light guinea for a heavy one, 
it were exchanged for silver, and the 
difference, instead of being paid, is 
deducted, then the party will say, and 
think, that he sold his guinea, al- 
though in neither instance was there 
either buying or selling. It was, in 
both cases, an exchange of like for 
like, money for money, on the prin- 
eiple of par, or weight for weight. 
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The silver ounce io England is 
5s. 2d.—the ounce 31. lis. 104d. 
If 5s. 2d. will exchange for an ounce 
of silver, and 3/. 11s. 10d. for an 
ounce of gold, then the bullion and 
the money, the weight and the mea- 
sure, are at par: if the money or 
measure will not so exchange, the 
measure is deficient ; the weight be- 
ing always the same. This should be 
quite as clear as the same ‘principle 
is, in regard to a measure of water. 

If a pint of water is to weigh twenty 
ounces, then if there are not twenty 
ounces of water, neither is there a 
piat, A Lomsaap. 

= 
Srarves In THE Frencn Museum, 
with Remaass BY Mr. Fossroxs. 

No. X. 

(Continued from p. 119.) 
T would seem, from the accounts 
inserted in our previous Number 
(p- 119), that there may arise a doubt, 
whether theredoesexist a real portrait 
of Alexander. Le Blond, in the Disser- 
tation referred to by Mongez, is most 
conclusive and satisfactory on the 
subject. Heproves[ Mem. del Institut, 
i. 612, 620], that the gold coins con- 
tain only a helmeted head of Mi- 
nerva; that the custour of placing 
effigies on coins is at least 160 years 
prior to the age of Alexander (p. 621); 
that he had a mint and moneyers in 
his camp (p. 622); that he wasa fresh 
coloured fair man, with light undu- 
lating hair, which Apelles misrepre- 
sented by painting him too darkly 
(pp- 627, 629); that Lysippus first re- 
presented him with the head a little 
on one side, and eyes directed to 
heaven, in pride, as if addressing or 
appealing to Jupiter (p- 628); and 
that the lien’s skin, instead of being 
a costume peculiar to Hercules, is 
proved by Homer (Ji. K. v. 23) to 
have been the field-marshal’s uniform 
of Agamemnon and Diomedes; and 
the royal distinction, instead of crowns 
and purple, of the Kings of Mace- 
donia (pp. 636, 637). 

“ Enfio il est d’autant plus demontré 
que les tétes jeunes, couvertes de la peau 
de lion, sur les medailles d’Alexandre sont 
le portrait de ce prince, que les tétes 
d’Hercule, quand elles sont couvertes de 
cette peau, sont ordinairement barbues, et 
qu’en general les cheveux d’Hercule sont 
trés courts et trés frisés, quand au con- 
traire céux des tétes qu’on voit sur les 
medailles d’ Alexandre p’ont point ce carac- 
tére.” PP, 642, 

Pinkerton, 
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Pinkerton, who wrote before thisdis- 
sertation appeared, oo (Medais,i.307. 
New Edit.), “ The only coin yet found 
of Alexander with bis bead, and struck 
during his reigo, is a silver hemi- 
drachm ia Dr. Hunter's cabinet, which 
is unique, and is engraven on our first 
plate.” The nose here is straight, like 
that of the cast before mentioned, 
as appertaining to Phoebus or the Sun; 
while upon the brass coins both in 
Pinkerton and Le Blond, it is more 
Romaa and aquiline. 

In favour of the cast alluded to, it 
is also to be observed, that there isa 
full face upon a Sardonyx in the 
Stosch collection (Gemm. Antigq. 
caolat. tab. LV.) engraved by Le Blond 
( Memoir. ub. supr. pl.iv.n.1.) which 
corresponds in features with the 
“* Dying Alexander,” as the last was 
denominated. The Hermes is tame 
in comparison with it, and there ap- 
pears to be no authentick evidence 
(notwithstanding the appropriation to 
the Sun), that the original bust in 
the Capitol is not a copy of one of 
the statues, faithfully executed by 
Lysipppus; because, as Plutarch de- 
scribes them, they have the neck 


awry, and the look directed upwards. 
The head upon the gem of Stosch, 
has a contracted thoughtful brow, 


aod melancholy Jook; that of the 
brass coins is full of fire and eager- 
ness. Plutarch describes his eyes as 
full of sweetness. Elian says, that 
his aspect was imposing and terrible. 
(Le Blond, ub. supr. 627, 629.) The 
bust coincides with the former ac- 
count; the brass coins with the lat- 
ter; but, the nose excepted, both 
agree in the other features of the 
face. 

These figures, too, abound in ex- 
pression ; but, asto the Hermes, which 
gave birth to this discussion, the por- 
trait dees not importantly deviate 
from either example, but the execu- 
tion is most wretched in point of 
effect. It is an insipid, vocharacter- 
ized, great-boy face. 

CV. Arotro. A Bust. This Co- 
lossal head has the head-dress, which 
occurs upon the most aacieot images 
of this god. tis, probably, an an- 
ltique imitation of a work of that 
distant wera. (Visconti, p. 42.) 

CVI. Centaur. 4 Groupe. The 
Genius which is mounted upon the 
croupe of the monster, is a Genius of 
Bacchus, and an emblem of Intoxica- 
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tion. The ivy-leaves, with which he 
is crowned, make him known. The 
little god has vanquished the Centaar, 
aad bound his hands behind his back. 
The head and movement of the Torso 
remind us of the Laocoon. This 
work, of the time of Adrian, is an 
antique repetition of one of the Cen- 
taars, sculptured by Aristeas and Pa- 
pias, natives of Aphrodisias in Caria. 
These artists have marked their names 
and their country upon two Centaurs 
of smaller dimension, in the Museum 
of the Capitol, and this repetition is 
probably the work also of their chisel. 
(Visconti, p. 43.) “ The Thyrsus,” 
says Montfaucon, “is agreeable 
a in the hands of a Centaur, 
they being frequently at the feasts of 
Bacchus, where they drank wine even 
to madness.” Vol. i. p. 253. Ld. 
Humphreys. Natalis Comes (Mytho- 
logia, p. 724) says, ** by those things, 
therefore, which have been said of 
the Centaurs, the Ancients meant to 
signify, that we are not to indulge 
immoderately in wine.” 

CVIl. Arvotuo. A Colossal Head. 
He is known by the “ physionomie de 
convention” which the aucient sculp- 
tors gave to the heads of Apollo. 
(Visconti, p. 43.) Of this see Winck- 
elman in his famous account of the 
Belvidere Apollo. 

ee 

Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 3. 
N page 86, the death of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte constitutes one 
of the subjects of your Obituary, ac- 
companied with a few remarks on 
that individual. It has lately, in 
many other publications, been the 
fashion to set no bounds to the praise 
of him. . There has sprung up ainong 
us, in the present day, a spurious phi- 
lanthropy which induces men to be- 
lieve that it is the greatest proof: of 
a good heart and a humane educa- 
tion, to laud (not merely ia Christian 
charity to forgive) our greatest ene- 
mies, and the persecutors of our 
country. I cannot sit by in company 
and hear an Englishman praise Buo- 
naparte. It implies such an absence 
of feeling and principle, such a dead- 
ness to the welfare of King and coun- 
try, and to the calls of common hu- 
manity, as can never go Lo the con- 
stitution of a gevuine patriot. When 
I reflect on this man’s exploits; first 
at Toulon, and then at Paris; when I 
contemplate him riddiog bimself, by 
the 
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the deadly bowl, of his sick yet faith- 
ful followers; leading near 4000 in- 
dividual Turkish prisoners to an emi- 
nence, and then, present all the while, 
playing upon them with the artillery 
cod macoeiry; till the remnant of this 
vast and multifold aggregate of hu- 
man life put the sword and the bayo- 
net to the trouble of despatching 
them. : : 

If ever the want of principle, if 
ever the absence of integrity of cha- 
racter were displayed in any man, 
Buonaparte was a specimen of them 
in his various campaigns, in the dis- 
regard he evinced for Religion. In 
Italy, till he had depopulated the do- 
minions, and achieved the deposition 
of the supreme Pontiff, he was, 
for the advancement of confidence 
towards himself, a Catholick. Ameng 
the Turks in Egypt be was a Mus- 
sulman, and in his |e me veneer 
impiously abjured and blasphemed 
his Redeemer; and before all these, 
during the beginning of troubles in 
France, he was of no religion. I 
cannot agree with those who assert 
that Cromwell, to whom the pre- 
sent individual is in noe points a 
striking parallel, would, if it suited 
the temper of the times, have been 
like Buonaparte, of no religion or of 
all religions, ud libitum. 1 have not 
so read the life of Cromwell. Crom- 
well appears to me to have acted in 
all his proceedings with some view, 
however vague and intricate, or dis- 
torted, to religion and duty: he ap- 
pears to have possessed some sense of 
principle. Nor should we ever for- 
get the grand lest which was furnished 
in the conduct pursued by each, on 
the opportunity of imperial sway. 
Cromwell undoubtedly withstood the 
most pressing persuasions to accept 
of the Crown; while Napoleon 
scarcely waited, or did not wait, for 
the form of an offer. 

In all Buonaparte’s vicissitudes, I 
can never forget the bed from which 
he sprang. 1 mean not his parentage, 
for however low and mean that might 
be (which meanness may, however, 
be doubted), I should never impute 
to him a misfortune which he could 
not avoid, nor compliment those 
on a superiority, in the acquisition 
of which they had no share. But 
I mean the restless working hot- 
bed which forced him into political 
being,—the tossed and troublous sea 
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from whose spawn he was generated, 
—incidents which ought never to be 
forgotten. And this, Mr. Urban, is 
what 1 complain of,—that in gazing 
on bis towering course for the last 
few years as an Emperor, men do not 
direct their dazzled eyes to bis origin 
as a revolutionist. Is 30 years so 
vast a lapse of time, that the eyes of 
these men will not carry them back 
to their commencement? It will, 
in another year, be exactly 30 years 
since the French rebels murdered 
their King, and by the divalsion of 
the capital, completed the rush of 
the shattered column of their consti- 
tution. It will then be 40 years since 
they first discovered their black ma- 
chinations in the attacks on Chris- 
tianity, on government, aud on so- 
ciely ; for there was an exact space 
of 10 years between the opening of 
their mine, and the consummation of 
their hellish desolation. Do 1 not 
know, then, that Buonaparte was first 
‘brought into notice under the auspices 
of this revolution ; that he was lite- 
rally conceived and born in it; and 
that in its beginning, in its progress, 
aod in its completion, he performed 
a most conspicuous part. 

Buonaparte never saw a barrier to 
his interest. By the arts he practised, 
he early obtained an ascendancy 
over the soldiers, competent to every 
subsequent undertaking. It is not 
just to deny to Napoleon a certain 
capability to improve all opportuni- 
ties, an acuteness of perception and 
of application, and an unremitting at- 
tention to the aspect and direction of 
his interests. Of the watchful eye he 
maintained to the progression of his 
interests, he gavé many proofs. On 
no other principle can we account for 
his sudden desertion of his troops in 
Egypt—an event which at that time 
surprised all but the wisest in the 
countries of Europe. It was to ob- 
serve the motions of the envious Di- 
rectory—to be near their proceedings; 
as he was evidently impressed with 
the importance of a year to himself, 
as spent at a distance or close to the 
scene of action. 

But it is said, that his conduct 
under the imperial dignity was so 
great and becoming, as showed him 
to be almost destined for empire, 
and, at the same time, argued that 
ability of the very first order must 
have been exerted in the ne 

o 
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of it. This is, however, a point on 
which my observation and researches 
have led me to discover that there is 
a difference of opinion among writers. 
Some affirm, as I said, that the Em- 
peror’s dignities sat upon him with 
such grace, such meekness, ease, and 
decorum, that no circumstances dis- 
concerted his temper; while others 
speak of his giddiness, his intemper- 
ance, and his ill deportment, in the 
high situation. 

However, I can never regard him 
but asthe upstart of a revolution. I 
can never forget, at the time I fanc 
him bedecked with jewels and ric 
robes, that he was immersed in the 
dirt and gloom of a revolution; that 
he had stained his hands with regi- 
cidal blood, beyond the power of 
pomp and splendour to wash away. 


ours, &c. ¢<, 
I 
Mr. Urnan, Manchester, Sept. 4. 


Cpeeev ins. in page 186, some 
biographical notices’ of that 
eccentric character, Mr. James Wat- 
son, I beg to offer a few cursory re- 
marks on his singular genius. The 
object of this paper will be to show 
that this man possessed most of the 
requisites and the acknowledged 
marks of genius. Dr. Johnson has 
informed us that “ the true genius is 
a man of large general powers, acci- 
dentally determined to some particu- 
lar direction.” 

Watson had a native attachment to 
the Muse. Genius ever inspires a 
principal zest for the Fine Arts, whe- 
ther Painting, or Musick, or Poetry 
itself. It is in these that its powers 
are most successful, and its supe- 
riority and pre-eminence are most 
conspicuously displayed. To expect 
that Watson should, situated as he 
was, collect his talents in one consi- 
derable production, would be too 
much. His coruscations generally 
discovered themselves in epigrams, 
or in the short lyric ode, of which I 
shall adduce some specimens. His 
style is not of that florid and. glowing 
order, replete with rich images and 
allusions, which is latterly so much 
in favour, and as instances of which 
we may select from our living poets 
Mr. Thomas Moore and Montgomery. 
The reader will meet with nothing 
harsh or inharmonious, but there is 
not that energy and luxuriance which 
at every step astonishes the mind as 
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of Mr. James Watson. 


well as pleases. I shall first intro- 
duce a piece which tallies remarkably 
with a renowned composition of for- 
mer times, and in which it is a matter 
of curiosity to accompany the author, 
and remark the coincidence. I allude 
to Sappho’s celebrated Ode declara- 
tory of her passion, and its symptoms 
and effects ;—an ode which has been 
the mine from which so many subse- 
quent poets have coined their richest 
and most brilliant thoughts. 

Watson adopts the same strain in 
his “ Lines to Haunab :” 


"© When first my eyes beheld that face, 


Io which is seated ev’ry grace, 

My bosom felt a thrilling pain, 

Which quickly ran thro’ ev'ry vein. 

1 lost the pow’r to speak or move, 

Nor aught was left me—but to love. 

O in what bliss my days would glide 

With you, bright Hebe, by my side ; 

To hear you speak or softly sigh, 

And on your tender bosom lie. 

Angels are not more blest abeve, 

Than I should then be with my love,’ 
Watson has here, in a pleasing man- 

ner, adopted some beautifal and strik- 

ing objects in Nature: 


*€ The Sun the early morn doth greet, 
The dew begems the ground, 

The flow’rs with fragrant odours meet, 
And perfume all around. 

So enters man Life’s giddy maze, 
Fearless of fature harms ; 

Pleasure her wily path displays, 
And lures him by her charms. 

The Sun pursues his eager flight, 
The dew-drops soon are fled, 

Each flower obedient to the light, 
Bends low its drooping head. 

So thoughtless man his bopes to win, 
In Pleasure’s labyrinth strays, 

Till Disappointment rushes in, 
And blights his future days.” 


It is peculiar to genius to inspire a 
lofty admiration of the works of Na- 
ture, conspicuously, when, in Kirk 
White's expression, “ sternly career- 
ing in the storm ;” and in every re- 
spect an attachment to sentiments 
and objects superior to the ordinary 
class of things is the consequence. 
Chatterton evinced his own acquaint- 
ance with these effects when he de- 
scribed the ambition of the children 
of Song, 

“ To soar on highe, and in the sun-beame 
sheene.” 


There is sometimes a consequent 
deviation from common rules, and a 
wayward 
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wayward eccentricity scarcely to be 
accounted for, of which Dr. Beattie, 
in his Minstrel, has presented us with 
the finest portrait. Indeed, it is a 
sure sign that genius is suppressed in 
the individual who once possessed it, 
when he evinces a strict observance 
of forms and method. Genius also 
refines the perceptions and feelings 
to a very delicate pitch, and renders 
the soul, except when wholly absorb- 
ed in some ove mighty object of the 
mental vision, liable, like the trem- 
bling flanks of a charger of the true 
Arabian blood,—to be kindled by 
every excitement. 

For the other distinguishing fea- 
tures in Watson’s character, 1 must 
refer to those amongst whom he 
lived and conversed. They inform 
me that his powers were of an ex- 
traordinary kind, and that his con- 
versation was adequately indicative 
of their magnitude. He was indeed 
a counterpart of the masterly- 
drawn Yorick, “a fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy.” His 
fame had not been so hidden, but 
that it gained him, among-many the 
witnesses of his varieties, the familiar 
title of Poet Watson. _ There existed 
a great coincidence between his life 
and that of the unfortunate Richard 
Savage, who has been so ably fami- 
liarized with posterity by the pen of 
Dr. Johnson. Like Savage, his edu- 
cation was stinted ;—like Savage (de- 
ficient in a provision with the mam- 
mon of wnrighteousness), he has often 
wooed “the livelong night” in a 
corner which not efficiently precluded 
the canopy of Heaven ;—and, like 
Savage, he would sometimes, with 
a resemblance to the upas tree, spread 
a deadening depression around him, 
and at other times present in himself 
the picture of happiness, and enliven, 
by his diffusive wit, the hearts of bis 
auditors. C. 8S. 

TT 
Lirerary ReEtTROSPECTIONS; 
With Remarks on the divers tastes 
that characterize the intellectual 
order of Sociely, and a View of the 

Poetry of Thomson and Young. 
r was in a former Essay premised, 

that, as among the various ranks 


and degrees of civilized society, in- 
tellect is dispensed by Nature in very 
unequal proportions, it is a fortunate 
circumstance that, in the progress of 
that society, there are writers gene- 
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rated and matured, accommodated to 
their various capacities; who can 
frame the scope and character of their 
speculations to harmonize with the 
different mental tensions which pre- 
vail among the various classes of their 
readers. _ 

Jn scenery comprehending all the 
wildness aud gra c of Nature's 
kiogdom,—where rude chaotic masses 
of rock are piled in desolate and as- 
tonishing magnificence above the 
clouds, and seem “ to prop the high 
arch of heaven,” where the condor 
soars to giddy heights towards their 
snow-capped summits, as in Alps or 
Andes, a contemplatist of this bold 
and masculine turn of mind, would 
feel himself at home. His imagina- 
tion would be filled, and his feelings 
glow with the enthusiasm of delight. 

Another, equally fond of retire- 
ment and re eg would feel his 
mind expand in the midst of fertile 
and cultivated pastures and groves, 
when the month of Spring bad en- 
stamped the aspect of gladness, or 
those of Autumn had tinged with 
soft melancholy their general fea- 
tures. 

A third, emancipated from the dull 
views which confine the speculator to 
earth, with its scenes, looks, perhaps, 
upon the enjoyments of the other 
two as unable to raise to a full sense 
of pleasure the emotions of a well- 
directed mind; and expatiates in the 
firmament among planets and distant 
worlds, in order to indulge in those 
spontaneous returns of mental de- 
light;—while a fourth, bred in the 
noise and smoke of populous cities, 
is exhilarated only by the hum of 
society, and feels languid, disconso- 
late, and utterly inapt for contempla- 
tion in solitude. 

These, then, with a variety of 
others, in whom intellect oceupies a 
place, and who, under certain circum- 
stances, are capable of expanding 
with the purer displays of mental 
energy, differ materially in their 
tastes; that is, in the frame or dispo- 
sition of those sympathies which are 
to be wrought upon through the per- 
ception of outward objects.. This 
sympathy, or this passion, which, 
under such circumstances is suscepti- 
ble of excitement with the one, re- 
mains, under jike circumstances, pet- 
feetly dormant in another. If “such 
and so various are the tastes of men,” 
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—if these differing complexions of 
genius have prevailed, and must ever 
prevail, in the wide aggregate of pro- 
miscuous society, together with the 
thousand ——- = oa 
et, it is i obtaia a place in 
the pe nna effusions of minds, 
and which, again, are nevertheless 
supposed on most points to assimi- 
late, it may be esteemed fortunate 
for their literary pleasures, that, in 
the regions of Poetry and Imagina- 
tion, performances exist which can 
reflect a disposition and intellectual 
bias which rule in the minds of indi- 
viduals. The sympathies of ardent 
susceptibilities of soul, which lie la 
tent in the human breast until roused 
by some kindred process, naturally 
expand, with such powerful appeals 
of sentiment as congeniality of think- 
ing im certain authors presents to 
them; they, therefore, imbibe again 
a species of enthusiasm from those 
authors whose genius is capable of 
adding furm and vivacity to the pe- 
culiar train of flow of their intellec- 
tual views. 

It was once (if the similitude be 
here allowed us), we learn from the 
Dialogues of Plato, aptly said by So- 
crates, whilst exposing the empty and 
arrogant pretensions of Jo the rhe- 
torician, that the readers, or the in- 
terpreters of Homer might be com- 
pared to certain magnets, which, by 
being brought in contact with the 
loadstone, imbibed a certain portion 
of its astonishing virtue ; but that as 
the faint power this communicated, 
possessed nothing of the force and 
intrinsic excellence of the object from 
whence it derived it, so, although the 
imaginations of the generality of 
those who perused them might im- 
bibe a transient gleam of that spirit 
and fire which animated the poems of 
his great countryman, the mind 
quichly subsided to its former tone 
and flow of thought. 

It may in like manner be said, that 
although the genius of Homer was 
so transcendantly superior to ordinar 
lucubrators, as to stimulate the feel- 
ings indiscriminately of all who were 
capable of understanding him, it is 
yet obvious that persons of intellec- 
tual habits will always feel the highest 
literary pleasure from performances 
which bes in their authorsa simi- 
larity of thought and of susceptibility 
of passion, 
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In glanciog through this depart 
ment of English Literature, the de- 

rtment which comprehends the ar- 

at and enthusiastic creations of the 
Poet,—the writings of Tuomsow 
and Younc, two masters in the re- 
gions of Poetry and Song, celebrated 
alike, perhaps, for their vivid talent 
in description, and their warmth of 
fancy and of sentiment,—wiil strike 
the mind as, in some respects, calcu- 
lated to illustrate these remarks. 
They each have their respective ad- 
mirers,—persons of intellect and of 
taste; and, although the character or 
complexion of their genius and think- 
ing is on almost all points different, 
they are each entitled, perhaps, to an 
equal rank iu the perceptive scale of 
imagination or of mind. Partakiog 
ina high degree of the fervid sug- 
gestions of fancy, wrought up to a 
fine flow of enthusiasm, they are, 
however, each widely distinct ia their 
geoeral characteristics. The Night 
Thoughis” of the latter (the compo- 
sition to which this Essay has a re- 
ference), pre-eminently display fea- 
turesof grandeur, of gigantic thought, 
—though, withal, of gloomy and ha- 
bitually despondent passion, which 
hang over his hours, and occasionally 
shoot their troubled images across 
his meditations, in spite of his endea- 
vours to tranquillize and elevate his 
thoughts. 

The “ Seasons” of Thomson, on 
the other hand, exbibit in their pre- 
vailing feature all the gaiety and 
cheerfulness of that Spring which he 
so admirably delineates, and may be 
said, as a whole, to display, notwith- 
standing their serious pictures of 
grave and reflective tendency, all the 
airy and sportive features of this blest 
season of universal smiles. It is true 
that in these last Poems, the moral 
soliloquies are of grave aad reflec- 
tive import, and occasionally assume 
an aspect of universally solema aud 
serious nature, such, for instance, in 
his “* Winter,” where, after depicting 
its sullen and sad lineaments, and the 
wide desolations which it spreads 
* o’er the conquer'd year,” he power- 
fully invokes their aid, in order to 
inculcate serious lessons upon the 
transitory nature of the scenes of this 
life, and the elevated pleasures which 
grow out of devotion and retirement. 
Still this does not prevent bis specu- 
lations from wearing, ov the whole, 
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an amiable and exhilarating aspect,— 
from exhibiting that contentment, 
whose countenance is illumined by 
a perpetual smile, and whose lan- 
guage habitually breathes serenity of 
mind. 

The well-known and justly-admired 
Poets here spoken of, have long re- 
ceived their ordeal of criticism from 
the first masters, and have alike been 
the subjects of frequent eulogy from 
individuals, whose rank in the intel- 
Jectuals is of far more humble preten- 
sion in the graduated scale. From 
the high testimony to their merit, 
which the former have sometimes 
enthusiastically avowed, and the un- 
discriminating attachment of the lat- 
ter, each of these writers may be 
thought to have entered respectively 
into the tone of feeling, and to have 
touched the sympathies of a large 
proportion of minds in civilized and 
intellectual society. 

The decidedly religious stamp and 
character, which pervades the ** Night 
Thoughts,” have, in spite of the ex- 
ceptions of fastidious critics, and 
which even his warmer admirers 
sometimes bring against him, with a 
large proportion of readers, opened 
the dome of congeniality here 
spoken of; have harmonized with 
that secret perception of mind—that 
train of associated images, by indulg- 
iug in which, they are wont to feel 
pleasure; while others, differing in 
their moral views, in this particular, 
have found their conceptions of ge- 
nuine beauty, of poetic colouring, to 
be gratified and soothed in the wild- 
ness and irregularity of his verse, and 
the occasional impetuosity, boldness, 
and expansive range of his thoughts. 

In perusing Thomson, the attach- 
ment which a very large class of 
readers feel, with equal enthusiasm, 
‘seems the result of a different arrange- 
ment of thought, and temperament 
of disposition. 

He powerfully acts on the mind, 
but it is by his imposing and admirable 
description of rural life, scenery, and 
maoners—that amiable cheerfulness, 
the emanations of a grateful heart, 
which, on all occasions, pervades his 
writings. He fascinates, at once, the 
thoughtless worldling and devotional 
reader, by the perpetual smile which 
plays round his countenance, and that 
animated strain of pious and serene 
contemplation which occasionally 
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bursts from him, and which seems 
spontaneously to grow out of the 
scenes upon which he has been de- 
scanting. 

It must here be acknowledged, that 
Thomson, in the climate, soil, and 
other circumstances of a physical 
kind, which distinguished the countr 
which reared his powers, and expand- 
ed his observation, had many ad- 
vantages. 

His lot was, in this respect, pecu- 
liarly fortunate; and he certainly 
found gathered around him more 
circumstances, calculated, on the 
whole, to form a great Poet, than 
any of a similar kind which attended, 
perhaps, either the moderns, or the 
most successful Bards of antiquity. 

It bas been with truth observed, 
that a fortunate concurrence of events 
has, sometimes, contributed to form 
a great Poet; as, indeed, it has like- 
wise reared many distinguished pro- 
ficients in most of the walks of ge- 
nius. It may be thought that, al- 
though the native bias of Thom- 
son’s mind pointed to the extensive 
and accurate survey of nature, his 
powers were happily matured and 
amplified by the state of the climate, 
and the phenomena of that atmo- 
sphere which furnished at once the 
topics of his discourse, and the theatre 
of his lucubrations. As the enquiry is 
not wholly devoid of interest, we will 
examine this point a little more ac- 
curately. 

In carrying our views back to the 
lucubrators of past times, we find the 
respective countries of Hesiod, Theo- 
critus, and Virgil, to have abounded 
in rich and varied beauties; their phy- 
sical advantages, general soil, luxu- 
riant vegetation, serene and balmy 
atmosphere, abounded in a degree 
far surpassing any thing in our own. 
But they were, on the other hand, 
greatly deficient in those sudden and 
eventful phenomena of atmosphere, 
of that interesting vicissitude of cli- 
mate, and signal changes, which have 
no small influence on the. variegated 
system of English vegetation, and 
English soil. 

It will here probably be admitted, 
while hypothecizing on these matters, 
—that the greater is the diversity of 
the revolving seasons, with ail their 
characteristic meteorology of frosts, 
hail, sunshine, clouds, and tempests, 
the more eventfally rich and copiers 
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will be the theme of the Poet who 
ibes them. Assuming, then, this 
as granted, an island will readily offer 
itself as the most fertile scene of lucu- 
bration for the bard who sings of 
mountains, of groves, and of the 
varied phenomena of season. ‘ 
Girt with the ocean, its climate is 
almost continually vaccilating, and 
its atmosphere for ever engendering 
those dense vapours which ihe vast 
extent of continents, removed, in a 
great degree, from the constant and 
icious influeace of the oceanic 
es, are destitute of. The tempera- 
ture, likewise, of these spots, is com- 
paratively mild and invigorating— 
warded, alike, from the excessive 
Beats of Summer, and the intensity 
of Winter’s frosts. The refreshing 
breezes, the salubrity of atmosphere, 
and, in a general view, the rapid vila- 
lity of the vegetative principle (fre- 
ueotly eminent characteristics), while 
they render them convenient for the 
residence of man, hold forth to bis 
imagination exhaustless topics for 
discussion. E. P. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
Lascetxes’s Sympotic Oricin or 
Gotuic ARCHITECTURE DEFENDED. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 
Fas—et ab hoste—doceri. Vinc. 

OUR Correspondent “ E.1.C.” be- 
moans rather dolefully, what 
he calls “ the cruel and sacrilegious 
destruction of the Monks, an ill-treat- 
ed, 9-1 and pious class of men, 
who had fostered and matured this 
wonderful invention, the pointed 
style. By their fall,” he adds, “it 
received its death-wound.” With- 
out acknowledging their title to this 
invention, it must be allowed they 
were pillaged not only of their pro- 
rty, but of their “ good name,” 
y which latter sacrilege thedespoilers 
certainly did not render themselves 
one jot tbe richer. But it must never 
be forgotten, that this robbery was 
nothing but a faithful imitation of 
the treatment these very Monks had, 
in former ages, given tg another “ ill- 
treated, ingenious, and pious class of 
men”—the Jews. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries, it became their 
lot, in turn, to be done by (on the part 
of Henry VIII. and his huogry cour- 
tiers), as they themselves had done to 

the Jews, their predecessors. 
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He declares that, “the haughty ~ 
Crusaders could not have condescend- 
ed to receive any invention from so 
despised a class of men.” It is too 
common for the advocates of the 
Monks to confound Jews with /nfidels. 
Thishasappeared already io“ B.1.C.’s” 
reading upon the second command- 
ment. No language can express the 
inveterate prejudice of the Monks 
and their advocates against the Jews. 
It breaks out, on the most ridiculous 
occasions, without their being sen- 
sible of it; aod of course they never 
suspect that any one else sees it. But 
it was the Infidels, not the Jews, who 
were the immediate object of the 
Crusaders. To vs, however, at this 
distance of time, who may be cool 
aod impartial enough to allow that 
the Crusaders, when they had done 
with the Infidels, and had returned 
home, very probably sympathised 
with the pious Mouks in their hatred, 
jealousy, and pillage of the Jews, it 
becomes truly ludicrous to observe, 
that after all this pertinacity of the 
Monks and their followers, in claim- 
ing to be the inventors of the pointed 
style, yet that upon an accurate ana- 
lysis, it should turn out to be the 
property_of their injured rivals! And 
that our Ecclesiastical Architects were, 
in truth, nothing else but roguish and 
successful plagiaries ! 

A man may hate another, and yet 
rob him for all that, if be has any 
thing worth taking? Authors who 
have a mutual aversion, daily pay 
this compliment to each other. And 
many Christian nations will plunder 
even an enemy of all his valuables, 
however they may despise his person. 

Admitting, then, that the Crusa- 
ders sympathised at home with the 
Monks, in their theological hatred of 
the Jews—what does that prove? It 
is undeniable, and therefore, 1 sup- 
pose admitted, that the Freemasons 
and Ecclesiastics of the 13th century 
were jealous of Jews, and were great 
architects—indeed the only ones: 
further, that the Churchmen of the 
** dark ages” had the supreme regula- ~ 
tion of religious rites, the Church 
vestments, buildings, and utensils, 
&c. Now let any one go to-morrow 
into a Roman Catholic Chapel, at 
their high mass, and let him only 
compare what will then be before his 
eyes, with the rubric as given . Se 
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book of Exodus, by the Jewish law- 
iver. And upon thus ascertaining, 
as he infallibly will, that, respecting 
the ritual, the division of the Charch, 
vestments, utensils, &c. the Eccle- 
siastics have borrowed from the Jews, 
out of twenty parts, nineteeo—will 
he not by a fair analogy infer, that 
they borrowed the twentieth also? 
In other words—is not the infer- 
ence irresistible, that they borrowed 
the rors also of the Jewish —— 
itself, along with all the other Jewis 
rites, furniture, ceremonies? For 
preceding Ecclesiastics had copied 
rather the Pagans; and this from 
olicy: intermixing rites and forms 
in order to convert them, and retain- 
ing as much only as they thought in- 
nocent of the pagan symbols. The 
Ecclesiastics of the 13th century, might 
have had the same policy as to the 
Jews; trying every fair, as well as 
every foul means to convert them. 
And “ £.1. C.” would be more unac- 
quainted with hisfory than it would 
be courteous in me to suppose, if he 
is not aware that the Jews were very 
considerable and even formidable, by 
their industry, wealth, and learning, 
in the 13th century. The then prin- 
cipal parts of London and Oxford (as 
well as of other towns, perhaps) were 
after them, called the Jewry, from 
their numbers as well as consequence, 
having accumulated vast property in 
lands, houses, and nal chattels. 
The persecutions, pillage, and banish- 
ment of those unfortunate people, 
fill many a dark page of the history 
of the “ dark ages.” Yet as no mo- 
‘oument, in stone, remains of the He- 
brews, which ma rome | be a part 
of the peculiar judgment that marked 
and wandering race are subject to, 
until this link in the proof is made 
out, “ how the patriarchal symbol of 
salvation was preserved, or handed 
down traditionally without the use 
of durable monuments, as in coins, 
the Rabbinical books, &c.” the most 
probable opision becomes this: that 
the Freemasons, superintended by the 
Ecclesiagtical Architects, discovered 
or divintd (inferred if you will) a 
symbol, the nearest possible to the 
manner of the Hebrews; the most 
conspicuous of which was, the ark in 
its triple sense—that of Noah, of 
Moses, and the figurative one of sal- 
vation; which, too, has a singular 
coincidence with the Christianemblem 
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of the Trinity. But instead of the 
plane equilateral triangle, which was 
the Egyptian symbol for the same 
thing, they substituted the spheric 
triangle, made by the union of the 
triangle and circle, which were the 
most ancient and universal symbols of 
the pagan world. In this latter as- 
sertion, I am safe in affirming, that 
no learned ‘man will contradict me. 

It is observable, too, that you can- 
not (mathematically) form a plane 

uilateral triangle, the Christian em- 
blem of the Trinity, without first de- 
scribing a pointed arch, the Hebrew 
emblem of salvation: and that Dr. 
Miloer refers the whole ordination to 
the latter: but Murphy to the former. 

I should be obliged to “ E.1. C.” to 
explain the meaning of that special 
direction given to Noah, in framing 
the single window of the ark (for 
there was but one), as we have it in 
the very words of the Pentateuch: 
“and in a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above.” A cubit is not only a mea- 
sure, but a shape: it means a bent 
elbow. But construing it in either 
sefise, the window of the ark must 
have been wider below than 18 inches 
—and being made of kuée, or curved 
timber, if framed according to the 
direction given, it would necessarily 
—T above—to a point. 

All this I say of course, as Mr. L. 
did, expressly, with deference to He- 
brew scholars and antiquaries. Till 
they have decided, or till further dis- 
coveries are made by travellers (and 
they are making some every day), 
the most rational result of the in- 
quiry, so far as it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, is a modest suspense of judg- 
ment; where, I believe, Mr. L. has 
placed the question. 

An Englishman, who is, at the 
same time, an Ecclesiastic, and also 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion— 
who has fondly all his life believed, 
and given himself credit with others 
upon the score of it (to whom we 
may add advertising publishers and 
practical builders, who have realised 
a round sum of money by it)—upon 
the dream that the pointed style was 
the offspring of his own church and 
nation, cannot be expected, all at 
once, to swallow so bitter a fact, as 
that he has been all this while cherish- 
ing a mere supposititious child—the 
—— of a poor, outcast Jew! 

hat proof can that be, ** that no 
order 
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order of architecture was at first pe- 
culiarly. appropriated to religious 


worship, and to that only; its being 
transferred,” at the whim of archi- 
tects, ‘“*to palaces and other civil 
buildings,” afterwards? Or, that the 


Greek Christian Emperors copied Pa- 
gan Temples?” Yet “ B.1.C.” offers 
no other. 

“« E.1.C.” speaks of the “ unsettled 
state of Architecture among the Sax- 
ons.” It is fortunate that it was not 
settled—Or, I am sure, the state of it, 
at present, would have resembled the 
progress only of the inhabitants of an 
oyster-bed. Hespeaks, too, of “ noble 

imeos of the unrefined genius of 
Saxon Architects.” 1 am free to ad- 
mit, that their genius was, to the full, 
as great as their refinement. And 
that, I think, was pretty much as 
great as the genius of the beavers in 

orth America. " 7 

As I propose, in this reply, to avoi 
the least Setiten of any thing ob- 
served already by Mr. L. in his he- 
raldic (or symbolic) origin of Gothic 
Architecture, 1 shall, on the subject 
of the very high antiquity of the 
mitre (which is the Tiara, scalloped 
only on each side), remind “ E.1.C.” 
barely of the representation in Mont- 
faucon's Antiquities of the Dea Ma- 
TER, among the A pete wearing not 
only our episcopal mitre, but with it 
all the rest of the Papal or Jewish 
hierarchic costume. Atys, in Lydia 
and Phrygia, was always represented 
wearing a radiated fillet, encircling a 
tiara similar to that above, and spang!- 
ed with stars: rny xara sixtor Toss asposs 
tingny. These, with many more, are 
among the “ curious facts” in Mr. 
L.'s book, adverted to by “ E. 1. C.” 
And it is surely for the impartial 
reader only, to judge and pronounce 
whether they do, or do not “ apply 
to this question.” 

*“ E.1.C.” seems not to be aware, 
from History, that under the first 
Greek emperors, the Ecclesiastical 
and Civil powers were combined ; the 
former, however, being subordinate. 
The Latin Church first separated these 
powers; and afterwards, when eman- 
cipated from the imperial or civil 
pou it re-united them, making, 

owever, the /atier subordinate. At, 
or shortly after, the Norman irrup- 
tion, the kings, or the civil power, 
again separatedthem, and made them 
distinct—very nearly independent of 


each other. During these changes, 
the cap of estate (which has ever 
been heraldic or symbolical) partook 
of the character of the supreme power 
for the time being. The imperial 
diadem, whether of the lower Greek 
cmaire, or of modern Germany, is 
both a mitre (the emblem of Eccle- 
siastical power), and a pagan, civic, 
aud military crown. The tiara has a 
triple character. At least, it is eccle- 
siastical and civil. The episcopal 
mitre is the cap ted from the 
diadem, and has the scallop (another 
emblem by the bye) on each side. It 
was first gener: worn by bishops, 
about the time of this last separation, 
a usage nearly co-eval with the first 
crusades, the pilgrimages to Judea, 
and pointed architecture :— which 
architecture, itis a matter of historical 
fact, was planned by bishops in their 
Cathedrals. And hence the very name 
of Cathedral architecture. 
But the main topic of my reply to 
“ E.1. C.” remains still to be given. 
As it will, however, take up as much 
room, as I have already occupied in 
this number, I must reserve it for 
one entire and distinct communica- 
tion, in your following one. I take 
this opportunity, at the same time, of 
acknowledging, that in one remark 
of “ E.1. C.” on the obtuse or em- 
bowed point being unfit for the inner 
ceiling, ‘* as it would appear to the 
= nearly flat;” 1 think he shews in 
this not ay | ood taste, but good 
philosophy, for he gives the reason of 
the effect, asa sound optician would 
do. If not the ogee or diadem point, 
the other—the mitre point, would be 
preferable, ‘I should think, for the 
ceiling or inner vaulting, in Mr..L.'s 
plan, of a pure Gothic edifice. Yet, 
I cannot agree with Dr. Milner, that 
Gothic architecture declined in the 
ratio, that the arch became more 
obtuse—and at last fell with it: or, 
that this was more modern than the 
two others. I understand that this 
position of his, is not borne out upon 
a more accurate examination of our 
English specimens. 1 think they were 
co-eval: and even if there were not 
a pas ancient Church in Shrewsbury 
where they are all used concurrently, 
it would be narrowing the question 
too much, to confine ourselves, as 
“ B.1.C.” would do, to English spe- 
cimens exclusively. Yorick, 
{ The conclusion in our next. ) 
Mr 
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Mr. Urnpan, August 30. 

ae respectable Correspondent, 
Mr. Dyer, in p. 585 of yout 
Supplement to vol. XCI. part I. “ pro- 
fesses himself to he shamefully igao- 
rant of many essential particulars, 
relative to the Ecclesiastical History 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, ia 
a more especial manner as it exists in 
that part of this united empire, where 
the Kirk (meaning the establishment) 
is presbyterian.” Such is his own 
declarations ; and the enquiries be has 
introduced, relative to the Scottish 
Hierarchy, contains full evidence of 
the verity of his confession. My own 
uaintance with the circumstances 

of the Episcopal Communion in Scot- 
land, has not been derived from “ local 
nativity,” or from education, in “ any 
of the learned Universities in Scot- 
land,” for 1 am an Eoglishman, and 
for more than half a century I have 
been a member of the University of 
Oxford. I have, however, fur many 


years past, had intimate intercourse 
with several of the worthy Prelates 
of our sister Church in Scotland; and 
I have had much concern in some im- 
portant affairs, relative to their com- 


munity. I could, therefore, reply to 
all the enquiries of your Correspond- 
ent, concerning that sound branch 
of the Church of Christ; but this 
would lead me to a very lengthened 
and needless detail. It will be better, 
consequently, to refer him to some 
standard works opon the subject; 
which, if perused, will give bim full 
information respecting the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Scotland; the means 
by which Presbyterianism became the 
establishment of that part of the now 
united kingdom ; the true and primi- 
tive grounds on which Episcopacy is 
defensible, whether in Scotland or 
England; and the present circum- 
stances, and state of the Episcopal 
Church in North Britain. The ver 

interesting works to which I allude, 
are, “An Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, by the Rev. John Skinner, 
a Presbyter of the Episcopal Charch 
in Scotland, at Longside, Aberdeen- 
shire ;” “ Primitive truth and order 
vindicated from modern misrepresen- 
tation, with a defence of en 
by the Right Rev. John Skinner, in 
Aberdeen, Senior Bishop of the Scotch 
ere Charch;” and, “ Annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy, by the Rev. 
John Skinner, of Forfar.”—The His- 


torian was the Father of the Bishop, 
and the Aonalist was bisson. In the 
perusal of these interesting works, 
your Correspondent will find ample 
information concerning all the points 
on which he institutes enquiry, to- 
gether with @ vast mass of matter, 
that has a claim upon the devout at. 
tention of every Churchman. 
Yours, &e. G. G. 
OL 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 1. 
T was with emotions of indigna- 
nation and surprise, that I 

rused an article in your Miscellany for 
April last, which I have now before 
me, entitled, “* Lord Byron’s Plagia- 
risms.” As I have often recurred 
with delight to the pages of that 
unique Poet, I could scarcely have 
conceived it possible that any person 
in his senses, would deliberately make 
such a wanton attack on writings, 
which are, by common consent, allow- 
ed to bear the glowing, the andoubt- 
ed stamp of genius—on an author of 
whom it may be truly said, that his 
are the “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn.” 

Permit me, Mr. Urban, to say a 
few words in answer to the plausible 
arguments used by this second Zoilas, 
to pluck from the brow of Merit the 
well-earned laurels which so deserv- 
edly adorn it. Although your Cor- 
respondent E. B. in the number for 
last month, hasably defended the noble 
Bard, still he has omitted to refute 
singly any of the numerous quotations 
adduced by your Corres in sup- 
port of his assertions. With respect to 
the translation from Tasso, which he 
is pleased to cail a “ bare-faced pla- 
giarism,” bid him turn to the pages 
of the immortal Milton (who was 
himself impertinently charged b 
Lauder with Literary theft), he will 
find many translations and imitations 
from the Italian Poets—yet who now 
dares accuse nim of being that syste- 
matic offender against the republic of 
letters which this invidious sciolist 
would wish to represent Lord Byron 
to be? How much has the — 
Pope borrowed from Boileau, by 
improving on the original, or by some 
new application of the sentiment or 
idea, rendered it undoubtedly bis 
own! Some of your numerous readers 
may, perbaps, take the trouble of 
consulting Warton’s Essay on Pope 
(vol. 1, p. 85 to 96), they will -= 
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find many close imitations of that 
Poet's, distinctly poi out, and 

idly commented on; and withal, 
mary better observations on resem- 
blances of this kind, than | could pre- 
sume to offer them. 

The Doctor, after noticing many 
instances of imitation, far more glarin 
than any adduced by your Corres 
ent, adds, “I ocli beanie touched 
at the injurious imputation of so un- 
generous, and, indeed, impotent a de- 
signs as of attempting to diminish or 
sully the reputation of so valuable a 
writer as Pope, by the most distant 
hint or accusation, of his being a 
plagiary.” After this, surely, the 
sophistry and presumption of our 
pseudo-critic must be apparent to all. 
You have, Sir, doubtless, remarked 
in acontemporary journal, a complete 
vindication of the first twenty lines 
of “ The Bride of Abydos,” from the 
charge of being a literal translation 

‘from the German ;— it is, therefore, 
useless to say more, than that the as- 
sertion was a “ bare-faced” falsehood. 
Our Critic likewise quotes a passage 
from Sallust; but, perhaps, is igao- 
rant that the same learned author to 
whom I have before referred, has 
given the identical passage at length, 
in his Essay, together with the fol- 
lowing lines from Dryden, which he 
observes remind him of the above- 
mentioned forcible description of the 
Latin Historian— 
« The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 
The gore congealed was clotted in his hair, 
With eyes balf-closed and gasping mouth 
he lay, 
And grim as when he breathed his sullen 
soul away.” 


Now why should Lord Byron be 
branded with the appellation of a 
plagiary, more than den, since 
they have both imitated the same 
author? Does Dr. Warton, because 
there is a trifliog resemblance in the 
two ideas, immediately stigmatize 
that “ mighty master of the lyre” 
with want of originality ? 

The “extensive obligations” of Lord 
Byron to Dr. Young, are such as 
even Gray and Goldsmith have not 
scrupled considerably to exceed. | 
affirm nothing which I cannot prove 
to be strictly true. I shall take bat 
one instance from many. The follow- 
ing well-known lines of the first-men- 
tioned Poet 
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“ Fall many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark anfathom’d caves of Ocean bear, 
Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
are evidently taken from Young’s 
Universal Passenger. Sat. 5. 

*« In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 
She (Nature) rears her flowers, and spreads 

her velvet green, 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music on the savage race.” 

Did I net fear I should tire your 
Readers, I could produce mavy more 
similar instances of this Poet's obliga- 
tion to Young, than those alluded to 
by your Correspondent of Lord By- 
ron’s. I will give a single instance 
from Goldsmith—refer to the second 
Night Thought, * ad extremum” 

** As some tall tower, or lofty mountains 
brow, (height,” &c. 
Detains the sun, conspicuous from its 
Then read from the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” 
*€ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm, {are spread, 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

But, satis superque, 1 did not select 
the passages in preference to others; 
I again repeat that I can bring forward 
numberless other instances, if neces- 
sary. 

Of the imitation of the passage al- 
luded to in the Bible (the mother of 
Sisera looking from her window), it 
is sufficient to say, if that is te be 
considered as an instance of literary 
theft, every poet is a plagiarist ; for 
what writer has not, more or less, 
made use of the beautiful, and in 
many — ——. ,~ — 
imagery —the inspi language 
Seripture. The sensible mere 2 will, 
Iam confident, treat such futile at- 
tempts with the contempt they merit 
for, since Envy follows Genius like 
its shadow, there will always be found 
persons ready to attack it, merely to 
indulge a malignant and — de- 
sire of dethroning established repu- 
tations. Arricus. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 2. 

A REFERENCE in your last Num- 
ber (p. 127) respecting Minstrels, 
reminds me that the late Mr. Malone, 
ia a note to the “ Historical Account 
of the English Stage,” has referred to 
ae Act of Parliament passed 89 Eliz. 
c. 4, 
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ec. 4, as the one whereby noblemen 
were first authorised to license play- 
ers to act in town or country; and 
first proclaimed the strolling player, 
without license, a vagrant. That 
statement is incorrect, as the Act was 
merely the continuance of one passed 
from time to time from the year 1572, 
if not earlier. As it does not appear, 
from the recent edition of Shakes- 
peare, so well edited by Mr. Boswell, 
that Mr. Malone ever discovered the 
better authority, 1 shall, therefore, 
venture to request insertion of a few 
desultory observations upon the sub- 
ject, long since intended to have been 
given to the public in some memo- 
randa connected with the history of 
the English stage. 

The antient. Acts of Parliament, 
usually called the Vagrant Acts, par- 
ticalarize in the description of per- 
sons, vagabonds, hermits, beggars 
able to labour, clerks, pilgrims, scho- 
lars of Oxford and Cambridge beg- 
ging without seals of their University, 
soldiers, shipmen pretending losses at 
sea, proctors and pardoners without 
authority, and idle persons feignin, 
knowlege of physick, palmistry an 


telling fortunes. Upon these words 


was (probably first) engrafted, by 
Statute 14 Eliz. c. 5 (1572) in “ the 
fall expressing what person and per- 
sons shal be entended, within this 
branch, to be rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdie beggers, to have and receive 
the punishment” for their lewd man- 
ner of life, the following: * all fen- 
cers, bearwards, common-players of 
enterludes aod miustrels, not belong- 
ing to anie baron of this realm, or 
towardes anie other parsonage of 
greater degree ; all jugglers, pedlars, 
tinkers, and petie chapmen; which 
said fencers, bearewards, common- 

aiers of enterludes, minstrels, jug- 
ers, pediers, tinkers, and petie chap. 
men, shall wander abroad and have 
not licence of two Justices of the 
Peace at least,” then to be subject to 
all the penalties of the Act. 

Let us not then again refer to the 
continuing statute of 39 Eliz. c. 4, 
passed 1597, as the one affixing that 
unmerited stigma of a vagrant upon 
the profession of an actor. It origi- 
nated at a less enlightened wra. The 
names of Edwards, Wager, Gascoigne, 
and Still, those lesser stars of the 
dramatic hemisphere, were then scarce- 
Jy known: nor had the writings of 


Lilly, Peele, Green, Lodge, Shake- 
speare aud Jonson, begun to diffuse 
a lustre upon the rising drama, and 
which also proved the principal, if 
not the only support of those and 
other eminent writers. 

So Mears, in the “ Wits Common- 
wealth,” says, “ As the Greeke and 
Latine Poets have wonne immortall 
credit to their natiue speech, beein F 
encouraged end graced by libera 
patrones and bountifull benefactors : 
so our famous and learned lawreat 
masters of England would entitle-our 
english to far greater admired excel- 
lency, if either the Emperor Augus- 
tus, or Octauia his sister, or noble 
Mecenas were aliue to rewarde and 
countenaunce them, or if our witty 
Comedians and stately Tragedians 
(the glorious and goodlie represen- 
ters of all fine witte, glorified phrase, 
and queint action), bee still support- 
ed and vphelde, by which meanes, for 
lack of patrones (O ingratefull and’ 
damned age) our poets are soly or 
chiefly maintained, countenanced, and 
patronized :” and regretted as it must 
be, yet how many authors have since 
found the stage their best, and too 
often their only patron. 

It is not easy to assign a reason for 
the introduction of “ players of en- 
terludes and minstrels,” into the sta- 
tute against vagrants, at the above 
period. Perhaps it was founded upon 
the controversial attacks of the newly 
adopted reformation, as the per- 
formance of interludes is repeatedly 
brought forward for matter of weighty 
censure against the protestants. 

Thomas Dorman, in a proofe of 
certeyn Articles in Religion, denied 
by M. Frell, 1564, exclaimingly says, 
** Have you not, to conclude, which 
I tremble as often as 1 remembre, 
turned the misteries of oure faithe, 
the sacramentes of the churche, the 
pledges of oure redemption, into 
comedies and playes? 1 woulde to 
god yow never had!” And in another 
passage the writer says: “I passe 
over here in silence, the infamouse 
companie of common minstrelles and 
entrelude plaiers, who be all brothers 
of youre fraternitie, membres of your 
corporation, and in so good credite 
emongest yow, that they have their 
charge of dispensing the worde as 
well as yow. So farre furth, that io 
your filthy and dirty doughill of 
stiocking martyrs, yow call players 

one 
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one of the cngine set vp by God, 
against the triple crowne of the Pope, 
to bring him downe.” 

Another work fixes this matter 
cowval with the time of making players 
and minstrels subject to the penalties 
of the Act. In an Answer to a cer- 
tain libel, intituled, “* an Admonition 
to the Parliament,” by John Whitgift, 
D.D. 1572, the libel, as cited, alleges 
the Church service, instead of a mat- 
ter of edification, is all confusion. 
“They tosse (says the writer) the 

Imes, in most places, like tennis- 
alls; the people, some standing, 
some walking, some talking, some 
reading, some praying by themselves, 
attende not to the minister. He 
againe posteth it ouer as faste as he 
can gallop; for either he hath two 
places to serue, or else there are 
some games to be played in the after- 
noone, as lying for the whetstone, 


heathenishe dauncing for the ring, a 
beare or a bull to be bayted, or else 
jack-an-apes to ryde:on horse-backe, 
oran enterlude to be playde: and if 
no re can else bee 
be 


otten, it must 
oone in the Charch.” 

From these excerpts, we may con- 
clude the improper effect such repre- 
sentations were likely to have upon 
the hurried passions of the lower 
classes; who, of course, formed the 
balk of the auditory; and it therefore 
became a matter of propriety, for the 

islature to strive to any ex- 
hibition fousded upon a persuasion 
universally condemned for bigotry 
and superstition. Another reason for 
Legislative interference, appears in 
the probability, that the supposed 
“ players of enterludes and minstrels” 
were friars, pilgrims, and university 
scholars, or persons that had assumed 
those characters, aud not daring 
longer to extort money under the 
semblance of charity, therefore united 
in small companies to avoid the re- 
strictions of the Law, and support 
themselves in wandering and idleness, 
by the casual bounty of the specta- 
tors, from the exhibition of an old 
Morality, or a merry Interlude. 

The subject arises at too remote a 

riod to be easily explained. Enough 

as been said, to prove the introduc- 
tion of the words in the Act was not 
founded: on the immorality of either 
the tragic or comic niuse, nor the 
debauched and vicious character, as 
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has been believed, of the player. 
Strange it certainly appears, that 
without any breach of public man- 
ners, or the disseminating loose prin- 
ciples in society, the above obsolete 
phraseology should be from time to 
time, for above two centuries, conti- 
nued, in passing the vagrant act, by 
such an enlightened and liberal body 
of senators as usually forms the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. It has long 
cast an unmerited stigma upon a pro- 
fession that has called forth the 
noblest aod most brilliant efforts of 
genius, which for sublimity may 
rival the writers of any period, and 
of any language. Need it be said, 
what has ever been the lamentable 
effect of this illiberal enactment being 
continued upon our Statutes. Neither 
the scholar nor the virtuous female, 
who, pressed by pecuniary difficulties, 
may, for a time, make the stage an 
asylum, however early the retire- 
ment, and untainted in character, 
can ever be replaced in society (be it 
by unexpected possession of fortune, 
or an exaltation, by marriage, to the 
first rank of nobility) above the re- 
buke and slur of envy, and foulness 
of detraction. 1t is a festive banquet 
with the vulgar herd, to “ murder 
sleep” in the virtuous and indepen- 
dant; and what so apposite, as fol- 
lowing up the sneer o having been a 
player, with a malignant littleness, 

y insulting the ear in repeating the 
burthen of the old chaunt, “ a rogue 
by Act of Parliament.” 

Yours, &c. 


——__— 


Mr.Urpan, Manchester, Sept. 2. 
]* p- 2, information is requested 
respecting the late Dr. Deacon of 
Manchester, and also respecting a 
book which he published on Chris- 

tianity. Dr. Deacon was a non-jurin 
a and consequently a strong ade 
erent to the Pretender, by whose 
authority (as report states) he was 
made a Bishop. By what prelate he 
was consecrated, 1 am not able to as- 
certain—but such is the title inscribed 
on his tomb. A son of Dr. D.’s, so 
deeply imbibed his father’s jacobite 
principles, as to become a prominent 
character in the Pretender's cause. 
The consequence was, he suffered 
ital punishment in London, from 
whence his head was afterwards 
brought 


Ev. Hoop. 
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brought to Manchester, and fixed on 
the Exchange. It is said, that when- 
ever his father passed the place, he 
regularly took off his hat and bowed; 
what his meaning was, no one is ever 
said to have discovered. The conjec- 
ture was, that he occupied that mo- 
ment in praying for the departed 
spirit of bissou. This opinion seems 
very probable, from a reference to 
the 136th page of bis book on Chris- 
tianity, wherein be holds forth the 
long exploded rs doctrine of 
“ praying for the dead.” The book 
just mentioned went through two 
editions, the second of which is now 
before me, and is dated 1748. Dea- 
con's name is not mentioned, but it is 
universally allowed to be his produc- 
tion. The title is exactly such as 
your Correspondent has stated; viz. 
** A View of Christianity, without re- 
gard to any party.” It comprises 
two Catechisms, a shorter and alonger, 
each divided into two parts, one com- 
prehending the sacred History, the 
other the Christian Doctrine. “‘ The 
shorter for the use of Children, the 
longer for the more knowing Chris- 
tian.” 

Now, though the author disavows, 
in his title-page, any pretensions to 
party, yet the whole of his book, ge- 
nerally speaking, consists of a revival 
and vindication of popish doctrines. 
The following are some of the sub- 
jects which, amongst a variety of 
others, he laboriously tries to eluci- 
date and recommend. “ Public Con- 
fession and Penance.” ‘“ Trine Unc- 
tion, the kiss of peace, together with 
the use of milk and honey, &c. in 
the Baptismal service.” “ Unction 
of the sick.” “ Praying for the faith- 
ful departed.” “Invocation over 
the Eucharistic Elements, to make 
them the body and blood of Christ,” 
&c. &c. Hence it appears, he was 
friendly disposed towards the Roman 
Catholic Religion, and that he wished, 
if poasible, to bring it into repute, 
and even to make additions to its 
ceremonies. In this, bowever, he 
failed, and no wonder—for the world 
was already too much enlightened 
ever to be again involved in the 
mazes of popery. 

He died in the year 1753, and lies 
buried in St. Anne’s Church- yard. 
The inscription on his tomb is as fol- 
lows, headed with a cross: 
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"Es pn ey oravew. 

*¢ Here lie interred the remains (which 
through mortality is at present corrupt, 
but which shall ove day most surely be 
raised again to immortality, and put on 
incorruption) of Thomas Deacon, the 
greatest of sinners, and the most uoworthy 
of Primitive Bishops, who died 16th Feb. 
1753, in the 56th year of his age ; and of 
Sarah his wife, who died July 4, 1745, in 
the 45th year of herage. The Lord grant 
the Faithful, here underlying, the mercy 
of the Lordinthatday. 2 Tim. 18. 


"Ey rourw wxe,”” 


The first Greek quotation is evi- 
dently a part of the 14th verse of the 
6th chap. St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. The last will easily be re- 
cognised as remarkably connected 
with the conversion of Constantine 
the Great. J. M. 

a 

Mr. Unzan, Sept. 3. 

A CURIOUS neeteiion having 

lately been made known to me, 
and a part of it being totally unintel- 
ligible to me,—I hope some of your 
learned Correspondents may be able 
to cast some light upon it. 

The followings words are inscribed 
on a board, which was formerly placed 
over the house of the celebrated Re- 
publican General : 

**Epmunp Luptow, who died and was 
buried at Vevay in Switzerland. 

OMNE SOLVM FORTI PATRIA QVIA PATRIS,”” 

The four first words are truly ap- 
plicable to the martial character of 
this personage, but I can make no- 
thing out of the two last words qvia 
PATRIS. 

N.B. This original board is pre- 
served in Heywood House, near West- 
bury, the seat of Abraham Ludlow, 
Esq. ANTIQUARIUS. 

a " 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 6. 

N.the Reviews of “ Kenilworth,” 

it is remarked of Alasco, that such 
a person really did exist, and was in 
correspondence with Dr. Dee some 
time in the 16th or 17th Centuries. 
I have heard of Alasco, King of Po- 
land, as an acquaintance of that re- 
nowned astrologer; but never having 
read before of another Alasco, I hope 
sume of your able Correspondents 
will elucidate the subject. 

Yours, &c. 


REVIEW 
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27. Thompson’s Account of Boston, m 
Lincolashire ; continued from p. 138. 
IN our last notice ‘of this neat vo- 

lume, we slightly glanced at some of 

the principal annals of the Borough 

of Boston. We shall now proceed to 
ive a further account of what may 
e found in the work. 

After detailing the antient state of 
Boston, its Religious Houses, &c. the 
Author gives a description of its no- 
ble Church, which is chiefly extracted 
from Mr. Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities.” 

«The Parish Library is kept.in the 
chamber over the great South door of the 
Church, For what use this room was ori- 
ginally designed is unknown; but for some 
years previous to the establishment of the 
Library, it was occupied as a school-room 
* for the teaching of petty-scholars.’ In 
the year 1635, upon the request of the 
Rev. Anthony Tuckney, vicar of Boston, 
it was ordained by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then on his Metropolitical Visi- 
tation at Boston, ‘that the roome over the 
porch of the~saide Church shall be re- 
paired and decently fitted up to make a 
Librarye, to the end that, in case any 
well and charitably disposed persou shall 
hereafter bestow any books to the use of 
the parish, they may be there safely pre- 
served and kept.’ This Library at pre- 
sent consists of several hundred volumes, 
amongst which are many valuable and 
scarce works on divinity. Amongst the 
principal contributors to this Institution 
are the following, viz. : 

Sir William Massingbird....£50 
Henry Heron, esq. «......... 50 
Richard Ellis, esq............ 10 
William Thoraton, esq...... 10 

Aothony Tuckney, the founder, contri- 
buted largely in books.” 

“ The Commerce of Boston” forms 
the subject of the next chapter ; which 
is followed by a History of the River 
Witham, with an awry! of the po 
ery ; and the progress of drainage 
enclosure of the Fens. : 

“« An antient canoe * was found je April 
(1816) at a depth of eight feet under the 
surface, in cutting a drain parallel with 
the river Witham, about two miles East of 
Liacoln, between that city and Horsley 
deeps. It seems hollowed out of an oak 
tree, and is thirty feet eight inches long, 





* Letter from Sir Joseph Bauks,— in 
“ Journal of Science and Arts,” No; II, 
p. 244. 
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and measures three feet in the widest part. 
The thickness of the bottom is between 
seven und eight inches,” 

Under the head of Richmond Fee 
or Honour, is given a history of Rich- 
mond, Rochford, or Kyme Tower. 

* That the Earls of Richmond had a 
baronial residence near this place, is ex- 
tremely probable, from the circumstance 
of Ranulph Earl of Richmond being said 
to have built a castle at Boston, in 1220. 
A town called Richmonton is found in an- 
tient maps of this district, and it was pro- 
bably situated in the enclosures adjacent 
to the present Richmond tower, in many 
of which considerable foundations may be 
traced.” ; 

“ The family of Rochford, which takes 
its name from a town in Essex, appears 
to have lived in this neighbourhood, aud 
to have held a considerable quantity of 
land io Fishtoft, Skirbeck, and Boston, 
of the Richmond family, at a very early 
period. This tower has its name, of Roch- 
ford tower, from this family, as it has that 
of Richmond tower, from its being situated 
in the land belonging to that Honour,” 

** This estate appears to-have passed 
out of the Rochford family into that of 
the Kymes, in the 15th century, but 
whether by intermarriage, or by pur- 
chase, is not known, The first notice of 
this latter family, as proprietors of the 
estate, occurs in the following extract: 
* John Lord Viscount Wells, of Well near 
Alford, married Cicely, second daughter 
of King Henry the VI. who survived him, 
and afterwards married a gentleman of 
the noble family of Kyme, of Kyme tower 
near Boston jn this county, and died with- 
Out issue.” 

* At what time this estate passed from 
thé Kyme family has not been ascertain- 
ed.’ It fell into the hands of the Crown by 
sequestration, in consequence of some po- 
litical transgression of its owner, and is 
now the property of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, The descendants of 
the antient owners, however, continued 
to occupy the estate ss tenants until 
1816. The tower is situated about two 
miles Eastward of Boston; all ‘that re- 
mains of this antient Baronial residence 
is represented in the annexed engraving.” 

This engraving, witb the permis- 
sion of the author, is here inserted, 
(see Plate II.)s; and with the ac- 
companying view of the Grammar 
School, form ing specimens of 


the numerous en 
embellish this elegant Volume. 
** The tower does not appear, from its 
: style 
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style of building, to be older than the reign 
of Elizabeth. It is of brick, and qua- 
drangular, having an octagonal turret on 
its South-east angle, which contains a 
flight of about seventy steps, communi- 
cating with the. upper apartments, of 
which there are three; ihe top is covered 
with lead, and inclosed with an embattled 
parapet ; the other three angles are ter- 
minated with neat embattled turrets. The 
ground floor is secured by strong groin- 
ed vaultings, and is not connected with 
the flight of steps. It was probably used 
asa dungeon, An old house adjoining the 
tower, was taken down a few years since : 
in this house were several old portraits, 
said to be of the Kyme family; there 
were also three coats of arms, with dif- 
ferent bearings, but with the same motto, 
* In cruce nostra salus.’ A fine avenue of 
trees, which stood in the front of the 
tower, in a line between it and Boston 
Church, was cut down about twenty years 
ago. The tower was formerly moated 
round, and the remains of the moat may 
be traced at this day. 

“* At the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile from each angle of the tower, was 
formerly a considerable mound or emi- 
nence ; three of these are now remaining, 
that from the South-east angle having 
been levelled. For what purpose these 
were thrown up is not known.” 


In “a Walk through Boston,” the 
Autbor gives an account of its pub- 
lic buildings, and a survey of its pre- 
sent state. The Places of Worship 
belonging to the different Religious 
Sects, the various Crosses, the The- 
atre, the Public Libraries, the Gaol, 
the Custom House, the Guildhall, the 
Bridge, Heron’s Hall, Hussey Tower, 
&c. are all described; a6 well as the 
different Public Schools. 


“The present Grammar School was 
endowed by Queen Mary, in the year 
1554; but there appears to have been 
a Grammar School existing in Boston at 
the time she made her grant to the Cor- 
poration; for one article therein is, ‘one 
house in which the Grammar School is 
held.’ It is most likely that this was the 
one established by the brethren of the 
Guild of the Blessed Mary, and which is 
mentioned in ‘Pope Julius pardon,’ as 
obtained by Thomas Cromwell in 1510, 
for the lands and possessions of that fra- 
teruity formed part of the Queen’s grant. 

“The present School was erected by the 
Mayor and Burgesses of the town in 1567, 
being the ninth year of Queen Elizabeth, 
and is a spacious, lofty, and airy room, 
having five windows on each side, and one 
ateachend. The windows were formerly 
ornamented with stained glass. The School 
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is accurately ed in the annexed 
engraving.” (See Plate II.) 


Among the “ remarkable events” 
is recorded : 

“In 1732, a man descended from the 
steeple of the Church on a rope, to the 
gate on the Eastern side of the market 
place, near to the house now occupied 
by Mr. Huntsman. Another man de- 
scended on a rope in 1734, from the 
steeple to the Pack-house quay, with a 
wheelbarrow, in which was a boy; he 
afterwards descended in a similar man- 
ner to the sign post of the White Hart inn, 
now the East end of Bridge-street; he 
made a third descent from the steeple 
to a post fixed for the purpose a little 
South-east to the Church gate.” 


This was probably the celebrated 
Thomas Cadman, who is represented 
by Hogarth in his Southwark Fair, 
as flying by a = from a church- 
tower; and who broke his neck at 
Shrewsbury, in an experiment of the 
likekind*. In our Magazine for 1740, 
p- 89, is a copy of verses on the death 
of the famous Flyer on the Rope at 
Shrewsbury. 

The “ Biography” of Boston Wor- 
thies seems industriously collected; 
including an account of the noble fa- 
milies of Irby and Holland, and the 
highly-respectable ones of Tilney and 
Hussey. 

Lists of Members of Parliament, 
Mayors, Recorders, &c. of Boston, 
follow. 

The Geological History of the Dis- 
trict is very ably drawn up; in which 
department the author was assisted 
(as we before noticed) by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bogg of Donington, near Horn- 
castle; who conceives that the whole 
of this flat country was, at some re- 
mote period of time, covered by the 
sea; and that it was drained by the 
persevering industry of the Romans. 

The following appear to Mr. Bogg 
the progressive changes which this 
district has undergone. 

*« First State. The whole level covered 
at high water with the Ocean. ; 

*€ Second State. When the surface, 
having been raised by alluvial deposits 
from the highlands, and the silt and soil 
washed ip by the daily overflowings of 
the Ocean, had become iu part dry land. 
The surface was now immediately. below 
the peat stratum. ’ 

“Third State, Embanked by the Ro- 





* See Nichols’s edition of Hogarth’s 
Works, 4to. vol. II. p. 90. 
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mans, and defended from the floodings of 
the upland waters. The country was now 
cultivated, and trees planted, the remains 
of which are now found very generally 
throughout the district. The peat stra- 
tam now formed in past. 

«Fourth State. The banks and drains 
neglected during the period between the 
Romans leaving the kingdom and the 
Norman conquest, and the country in 
consequence inundated. The superstra- 
tam sow formed by the sand and soil 
washed in by the sea, and by that which 
was deposited by the upland waters, which 
were prevented from running off by the 
choaking up of the outfalls. 

“ Fifth State. That which the country 
has generally assumed by embankment, 
drainage, and enclosure.” 


“An account of the Parishes of 
Skirkbeck, Fishtoft, Freiston, Butter- 
wick, Bennington, Leverton, Leake, 
and Wrangle,” is then given ; follow- 
ed by the “ Natural History, Bota- 
ny,” &c. 

Mr. Thomas Morton has contri- 
buted to the volume an “ Agricul- 
tural View of the Hundred of Skir- 
beck ;” which is neatly and scienti- 
fically drawn up. 

In the Appendix is given a curious 
alphabetical “ List of the Religious 
Houses and Monastic Institutions, for- 
merly in Lincoloshire ;’ with a List 
of their Founders, Valuation, &c. &c. 

The Appendix concludes with “‘ To- 
pographical and Historical Notices of 
various Towns, Villages, &c. in the 
county of Lincoln,” which the Au- 
thor collected during his researches 
for materials for the present work. 
He has inserted them, as they may 
be useful to future Historians. These 
seem, however, chiefly collected from 
printed books, of common occurrence ; 
among which we are gratified to ob- 
serve our own volumes frequently re- 
ferred to. 

28. Dispim’s Bistiocrarsicat Tour. 

(Concluded from p. 148.) 

FOR the last time we mount Mr. 
Dibdin’s travelling carriage, and ac- 
company him from Munich to Vienna 
—the * ultima Thule” of his Tour. 

At length Munich, with all its book 
and book-men attractions, is left for 
the wilder regions of nature : —for 
mountains, rivulets, and fertile mea- 
dows. Our traveller makes a detour 
to Freysing, Landshut, and Salzburg. 
At each place he expresses supreme 
delight. Freysing has its strange and 
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most monstrous crypt, to which we 
consider the plates, at p. 326, as 
perfectly marvellous and unique, suf- 
ficient to puzzle the brains, and dis- 
turb the rest, of the whole Council of 
the Antiquarian Society. We own 
that we never saw the like; and yet, 
it should seem, from the author, that 
there are similar antieat specimens of 
sculpture in other parts of Bavaria. 
Landsbut possesses the antient Li- 
brary of the University of logold- 
stadt. Indeed the University itself 
is transported thither. Here we have 
a vignette view of the street leading 
to the University, and a very pleas- 
ing account is given of the head Li- 
brariavu Professor Siebeokees. We in- 
troduce the following morceau—as 
peculiarly illustrative of the author's 
manner of describing persons and 
things. 

“This library, my dear friend, is placed 
in one of the prettiest situations imagin- 
able. Some meandering branches of the 
Iser intersect and fertilize considerable 
tracts of meadow land ; equally rich in 
colour and (as I learnt) in produce :— 
and terminated by some gently swelling 
hills, quite in the vicinity of the town, 
The whole had a perfectly English aspect. 
The rooms were numerous, and command- 
ed a variety of views. They were well 
lighted by side windows, and the shelves 
and wainscots wete coloured chiefly in 
white. One small hexagonal closet, or 
cabinet—on the first floor—as are indeed 
the whole suite of apartments—caught my 
fancy exceedingly, and won my very heart. 
The view before it, or rather from three of 
its six sides, was exhilarating in the ex- 
treme. ‘ Here Mr. Professor, quoth I, 
(gently laying hold of his left arm), here 
will I come, and, if in any spot, put toge- 
ther my materials for a third edition of the 
Bisttomania.’? The worthy Professor, for 
a little moment, thought me serious—and 
quickly replied, ‘ By all means do so: 
and you shall be accommodated with every 
thing necessary for carrying so laudable a 
design into execution.” It was a mere 
bibhomaniacal vision ; dissipated the very 
moment | had quitted the apartment for 
another.” P, 332. 

Salzbarg appears to be seated in 
the very bosom of romantic scenery : 
“in the vicinity of lakes, mountain 
torrents, trout streams, and salt mines.” 
Here our author made his debut into 
a Monastic Library: that of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the oldest in Austria. But we 
have no time to linger bere with him. 
Be it however known, that he does 
not appear to have visited it in vain. 

Perhaps 














Perhaps the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most novel, part of the 
whole narrative, are the accounts of 
thevisitsto the Monasteries of Chrems- 
minster, St. Florian, Mélk, and Gilt. 
wic. We hardly know which to se- 
lect as an exemplification of this po- 
sition; and must therefore leave the 
reader to judge for himself, adding 
only, that the descriptions of the two 
latter ‘are accompanied by some of 
the most bewitching copper-plate em- 
bellishments in the work. 

At — we reach Vienna, the ca- 
pital of the vast dominions of Austria. 
Here Mr. Dibdin visited, with the 
warmth and constancy of a lover, the 
favourite object of his attraction—the 
Public Library. The room, or as itis 
called the locale, is considered to be 
the finest in Europe. The aquatiot 
plate, however, (quite unworthy of 
its companions) gives no notion of 
such a magnificent receptacle for 
books: but the rich, if not over- 
abundant decorations, inserted in the 
account of the Manuscripts, in the Im- 
perial Collection, make ample amends. 
Indeed we must say that there is al- 
most, here, a prodigality of decora- 
tion—and yet, with which should we 
like to part? The catalogue-raisonné 
of the earlier and rarer Printed Books 
is most particular and important; and, 
- in order to save space, is printed in a 
smaller type. This is honest — per- 
haps to’a fault. We know not what 
the Austrian Bibliomanes will say, but 
we think that every bibliomaniacal 
Englishman has reason to be thank- 
ful for such a spirited sketch of the 
printed treasures of the Imperial Li- 
brary. 

At Vienna, Mr. Dibdin lived upon 
most intimate terms with the famous 
Bartsch (a choice portrait of whom 
is given) and the other Curators of 
the Library. Here also the reverend 
author relaxed from his severer toils, 
by visiting the Opera and Play Houses, 
to hear the Music of Mozari—and an 
account is given of a most remarkable 
ballet, performed at one of these the- 
atres, by children from the age of 
three to sixteen: see pages 579-582. 
The Prater afforded another source 
of recreation. This spot is well known 
throughout Europe. It is described 
in Mr. D.’s very best manner, at p. 
588, &c. But, as usual, our author 
does not neglect Cathedrals, Convents, 
and Churches; the account of the 
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former of which is accompanied by 
three most interesting copper-plates. 
Of these, the group at prayers (p. 551) 
is probably to be = . Again 
Mr. D. returns to Libraries, and de- 
scribes the ‘* Private Collection of 
the Emperor”—which abounds with 
finely printed modern books, chiefly 
from England. A visit to the Mo- 
nastery of Closterneuburg, eight 
miles beyoud Vienna, forms the ex- 
treme limits of our author’s journey. 
At this Monastery he found such 
‘glorious copies” of old books, as 
induced him to offer 2000 florins 
(nearly 200/.) for about a dozen only 
of these treasures. Again, in the Li- 
brary of a Capuchin Monastery, in 
the suburbs of Vienna, he was told 
that “(the wHoLE LIBRARY was at 
his disposal !”"—but there was little or 
no temptation to run away even with 
a portion of it. 

On casting our eyes upon the pa- 
givation, we find that we have tra- 
velled through (curiously it must be 
confessed) 620 pages of this third 
and last volume—and yet there re- 
mains a * Supplement” to be exa- 
mined. Mr. Dibdin is too unconscion- 
able—upon himself. His Supplement 
alone would have made a most pleas- 
ing and instructive volume, because 
it is devoted to an account of cities 
extremely interesting to Englishmen. 
We have here Ratisbon, Nuremberg, 
Heidelberg, and Manheim: all de- 
scribed in a sketchy, but masterly 
manner; and yet decorated with plates 
which would be considered both 
costly and curious embellishments to 
an octavo volume of 500 pages. Here 
are nearly a dozen first-rate engrav- 
ings within 60 pages. Why was it 
thus? Could not two thirds of these 
have been spared?—and who would 
not have thanked the author sincerely 
if he had given us only the Albert 
Durer’s Street, Heidelberg Castle, and 
the Unknown Portrait—the first and 
last, quite exquisite of their kind? 

However, we must not scold a host 
for placing before us too bounteous, 
rather than too stinted, a repast. At 
any rate, it is better to have our dis- 
cretion questioned, than our mean- 
ness chastised. Thus it fares with our 
Author. If the whispers which have 
reached us have any foundation in 
truth, these magnificent volumes have 
rather diminished, than augmented, 
the coffers of Mr. Dibdin. = . 

ale 
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fate is almost unprecedented, and to 
be peculiarly lamented : and yet, in 
very many respects, we are compelled 
(in spite of our natural christian be- 
nevolence, and a sincere gaod will 
towards the Author) to institute a 
severe catechetical lecture, and ask 
him why....But wherefore this di- 
gression? The reader has already left 
Vienna, and is full 500 miles upon 
his route or return to England. In 
short, he is at Ratisbon: a place, 
abounding, we think, in all manner of 
rare and curious things in art of every 
description. The account of the Mo- 
nastery of St. James, only. makes us 
regret the shortness of the details. 
We entreat the reader’s attention to 
the plates illustrative of its architec- 
ture. There is also a portrait of its 
last Principal, Charles Arbuthnot, 
Aitat. 82, a Scotchman and a Jaco- 
bite. This Monastery is to be hence- 
forth suppressed. But it is at Nu- 
remberg where the author seems to 
riot in a variety of gratifications. 
Here was the rich book-prize of the 
Boccaccio of 1472—which our bib. 
liographical diplomatist attempted, 
in a very open and honourable way, 
but unsuccessfully, to secure for the 
cabinet of his Noble Patron. This 
book is described as “‘ being, in every 
respect, what a perfect copy should 
be—white, large, and in its primitive 
binding.” 

It must be admitted that we have 
been sufficiently liberal in our ex- 
tracts from Mr. Dibdin’s recent per- 
formance; but we cannot resist the 
two following, which shall be the last. 
First, his description of the Citadel 
of Nuremberg. "Y. 

“ There was nothing else that my visit 
enabled me to see, particularly deserving 
of being recorded ; but, when I was told 
that it was in THis Crrapec that the an- 
tient Emperors of Germany used often- 
times to reside, and make carousal—and 
saw, now, scarcely any thing but dark 
passages, unfurnished galleries, naked 
halls, and untenanted chambers—I own 
that I could hardly refrain from uttering 
a sigh over the mutability of earthly fa- 
shions, and the transitoriness of worldly 
grandeur. Witha rock forits base, and with 
walls almost of adamant for its support— 
situated also upon an eminence which 
may be said to look frowningly down over 
a vast sweep of Country—rTae CrrapeL 
of Nuremserc should seem to have bid 
defiance, in former times, to every as- 
sault' of the most desperate and enter- 
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prising foe. It is now visited only by the 
casual traveller...who is frequently start- 
led at the echo of his own footsteps.” 
P. xxx. 

The second extract relates to an 
account of a curious old Collector 
of Curiosities, of the name of Baron 
Derschau. 

“While upon the subject of oft art— 
of which there are scarcely a hundred 
yards in the city of Nuremberg that do 
not display some memorial, however pe- 
rishing—I must be allowed to make es- 
pecial mention of the treasures of Baron 
Derschau—a respectable old Prussian no- 
bleman, who has recently removed into a 
spacious residence, of which the chambers 
in front contain divers old pictures ; and 
one chamber in particular, backward, is 
filled with curiosities of a singular va- 
riety of description. I had indeed heard 
frequent mentiou of this gentleman, both 
in Austria and Bavaria. His reception of 
me was most courteous, and his conver- 
sation communicative and _instructive, 
He did, and did not, dispose of things. 
He was and was not a sort of gentleman- 
merchant. One drawer was filled with 
ivory handled dirks, hunting knives, and 
pipe-bowls ; upon which the carver had 
exercised all bis cunning skill. Another 
drawer contained implements of destruc- 
tion in the shape of daggers, swords, pis- 
tols, and cutlasses; all curiously 
A set of Missals occupied a third drawer : 
portfolios of drawings and prints, a fourth ; 
and sundry volumes, of various and not un- 
interesting character, filled the shelves of 
a small, contiguous book-case, Every 
thing around me bore the aspect of 
tation ; when, calling upon my tutelary 
genius to defend me in such a crisis, I ac- 
cepted the Baron’s offer, and sat down by 
the side of him upon a sofa—which, from 
the singularity of its form and matériel, 
might possibly have supported the limbs 
of Albert Durer himself.” P, xxxii. 

After recrossing the Rhine at Man- 
heim, and returning to Paris by the 
way of Metz, our author reached Eng- 
land from Calais—“ and I question 
(concludes he) if poor Park—had it 
pleased Providence to have allowed 
him to re-visit his native shore.. 
could have retouched Britisn Eaata 
with more joy than I experienced, 
when I leaped from the plank, put 
out from the packet, at landing, upon 
the shingles at Dover. 

eevee reddeng faudeg Domino!” 


There is no need, we think, to sum 
up the evidence which this analysis of 
the volumes in question affords. We 
may let the case go at once to thé 
Jury, 
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Jary, relying upon the integrity and 
popularity of their verdict. If the 
combination of art, picturesque beau- 
ty, lively narrative, and judicious dis- 
crimination of character — together 
with the developement of some of the 
most curious relics of antiquity, from 
books and buildings, as exhibited in 
the numerous (we had almost said in- 
-pumerable) plates— throughout the 
work—do pot evince attainments 
something beyond those of the or- 
dinary run of travellers, we have 
very much misconceived and misread 
the pages of this “ Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour.” 
Nor have we, we trust, overstepped 
the line proposed to be laid down 
during the exercise of our critical 
functions; that is to say, “ equally 
to discard every thing in the shape 
of coarse and indiscriminate censure, 
and nauseous and unqualified praise.” 
We know the Rev. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin to be “a man of his word.” 
We shall therefore conclude with 
another extract from our preliminary 
remarks—which is this: “ when the 
Plates of this work shall be destroyed 
—and destroyed they must be—we 
can hardly conceive a more enviable 


treasure, in the book way, than the 
volumes under consideration.” 


29. An Inquiry into the Means which 
have been taken to preserve the British 
Navy, from the earliest Period to the 
present Time, particularly from that Spe- 
cies of Decay, now denominated Dry-rot. 
By Jobn Knowles, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Surveyors of his Majesty’s Navy. 
4io. pp. 164. Winchester and Co. 
THIS is, we believe, the only work 

which has been published, of the ex- 

periments that have been tried in all 
times, for the preservation of the 
ships composing the British Navy; 

as the author holds a situation 
which enables him, we presume, to 
have reference to all the official do- 
cuments, the results which he gives 
are highly important, as dependence 
is to be placed on their accuracy. 

In a concise, but well-written pre- 
face, the advantages of science in the 
theoretic construction of ships, is 
strongly urged, and instances given 
which prove how little this has been 
cultivated er encouraged in Great 
Britain. It is lamentable, that in the 
Nineteenth Century, when the arts 
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and sciences are carried to great per- 
fection in this country, that almost 
all the ships of the line and frigates 
building in our Dock Yards, are being 
constructed from foreign models; and 
with these instances before them, that 
there should bs found men, who, from 
prejudice or interested motives, en- 
deavour to clog the wheels of science, 
or from power, throw obstacles in 
the way of those who are attempting 
to open the basis of an excellent edu- 
cation, to cultivate a kaowledge of 
the difficult, but useful science of 
constructing “ships.” But a hand- 
some, and we believe well- merited 
compliment is paid to Earl Spencer 
for his liberal and enlightened views, 
when he filled the situation of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, which we give 
in the author’s own words: 

“It is due to the illustrious name of 
Spencer, to state, that the dawn of science 
in our dock-yards arose with the naval 
administration of the present Earl. Know- 
ing its general importance and influence 
over the useful arts, he sought for scien- 
tific men, whom he encouraged and pro- 
moted, and was the first who introduced 
therein, the most useful machinery (par- 
ticularly the steam-engine,) in aid of ma- 
nual labour.” 

The first chapter is occupied with 
a dissertation upon the properties and 
qualities of timber, the nature and 
causes of its defects, and means point- 
ed out of judging of that which will 
prove of a durable and good quality. 

In the second chapter, the opinions 
of antient and modern authors are 
given, and these compared with the 
experiments which have been tried as 
to the best season for felling timber ; 
and here the common notion, that 
trees felled in winter contain less of 
sap or of the vegetable juices than 
those cut down at any other season 
of the year, is ably and satisfactoril 
disproved.—The method recommend- 
ed by Dr. Plot of barking trees 
standing im the spring, and felling 
them the succeeding wister, is stated 
by experiments not to be productive 
of benefit, or in any way to realize 
the expectations formed of the plan. 

The third chapter treats of the 
different methods of seasoning tim- 
ber, and after detailing the expe- 
riments of baking it in ovens, im- 
mersing it in water, keeping it ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther, or protected under Ons 
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author comes to the following con- 
clasion: 

“The best mode of seasoning timber, 
and to prevent its being injured during 
that process, is to keep it in air, neither 
very dry, nor very moist; and to protect 
it from the sun and raiu, by a roof raised 
sufficiently high over it, so as to prevent, 
by this, as well as other means, a rapid 
rush of air,”” 


The fourth chapter is occupied b 
a recital of the chemical means whic 
have been employed to promote the 
durability of wood ; and here we can- 
not but express our surprise, that 
many of these should have been put 
in practice by the Government, as 
there was no prospect of their uti- 
lity, and reason to suppose that se- 
veral would be detrimental to the 
timber, or to what is of no less im- 
portance, the metallic fastenings, and 
among these may be reckoned the 
salts and acids. 

Io the fifth chapter the practical 
and theoretic construction is treated 
of, as far as they relate to the dara- 
bility of ships; and here Mr. Knowles 
has clearly stated, the advantages 
derived by a proper attention to the 


theory of ss Seong - shews by 


practical instances, t has the 
greatest effect on durability. The 
advantages arising from the diagonal 
system of constructing ships, invented 
by Sir Robt. Seppings, are given; and 
the question examired as to the best 
mode of attaching the materials, by 
treenails or by bolts, or nails made 
of the different metals. 

lo the sixth chapter the precautions 
which are used while ships are being 
built to ensure their durability are 
given at large; and among the most 
important are stated to be the roofs 
over the docks and slips, which have 
been lately put up at the recommen- 
dation of Sir Robt. Seppings. This 
improvement has, it appears, 
practised for centuries past by foreign 
countries, but was nct introduced un- 
til within the last seven years into 
Great Britain. 

The seventh chapter treats of the 
means which have been tried for the 
SS of ships after they have 

built. Aod here we must no- 
tice the omission of an important 
fact, that in the earliest period of our 
Naval History (during the reign of 
Henry the Righth) the ships were 
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kept in ponds, protected by a hous 

ing thrown over . 

The eighth chapter is a dissertation 
on the nature, cure, and prevention 
of the Dry-rot; which is here proved 
to have existed in the navy to a con- 
siderable extent in all times, and that 
the name, and not the disease, is new; 
to enter into our author's view of the 
subject would occupy too much space; 
suffice it to say, it appears to us to 
harmonize more with the general sys- 
tem of Nature than any other theory 
which has been advanced, and appears 
to be oo ng by many well-authen- 
ticated facts. 

The ninth chapter gives an account 
of the different Pinds of timber, im- 
ported from the four quarters of the 
globe, which have been used in the 
construction of his Majesty's ships, 
with a statement of the durability of 
each sort. This cannot fail to be 
consulted with much interest by ee | 
one who is engaged in works in whic 
timber is made use of. Ina note of 
considerable length, the best mode of 
planting and treating larch trees, with 
the uses to which the timber has been 

ut, with an account of its durability, 
is given upon the authority of the 
practice of his Grace the Duke of 

Athol, who it appears has planted 

12,400 acres of land chiefly with those 

trees. 

The book in question is written in 
a very concise style, and in some in- 
stances the experiments are not dwelt 
upon sufficiently ; but it appears the 
author has always been more intent 
upon giving the facts than any opi- 
nious of his own. And from the va- 
riety of the experiments, we consider 
that this work cannot fail of being 
read with much benefit by all those 
who are interested in the Royal and 
Mercantile navies of this country, as 
well as by those land owners who 
cultivate the growth of timber. 

30. A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; which may be used as a Sequel to 
the Catechism of the Church of England’; 
and supply short Answers to some common 
Objections. By Richard Yates, D.D. and 
FSA. &c. &c. Sve. pp. 48. 
REVELATION being of course 

not reducible to simple Reason (other- 

wise it would be no Revelation), In- 
fidels have always found sophisms to 
be matters of easy invention; and, in 

our 
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our opinion, the best way to treat 
Philosophical Unbelievers, is to show 
them that Phenomena cannot be ex- 
plained by any other than the Chris- 
tian hypothesis, which very rationally 
grows out of the nature of man, and 
musf be incontrovertible, if he be an 
Immortal Being; and that he is so, 
is a tenet founded on the attributes 
of God, because there is not what is 
called “ Poetical Justice” in this 
world, nor is Virtue its own reward. 
At the same time, we shall candidly 
state our conviction, that, as we have 
said over and over again, the Infidel 
must be combated by Logick, such 
as is that of our Oracle (whom 
we never mention but with admira- 
tion), Dr. Wheeler, whose Lectures 
form the finest system of Divinity 
Logick, as a whole, that we ever 
read. 

But this must apply only to a su- 
perior class. Of the Church Cate- 
chism, it is properly observed, that 
the teaching of it in youth is indis- 

ble, because no person unac- 
quainted with it can possibly under- 
stand the Liturgy and the Sermon. 
As the times now are, we should 
rouse fears, and show the philosophi- 
cal absurdity of Infidelity. The Jn- 
fidel resorts to Common Sense as a 
Citadel, and the Reader follows him, 
because he does not know, that no 
Jaw of Philosophizing is found, which 
does not apply to every Phenomenon, 
e.g. the Moral Evil of Man, from any 
other cause than Free Will. These 
are things, however, upon which it 
will well become the Society for Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to reflect seriously, 
and to remember, that Paine is not 
to be confuted by Theology, but the 
Reductio ad absurdum of the School- 
man, That process, however, has no- 
thing to do with the Catechism of a 
School-boy ; and we should not have 
thought of opposing Logick to So- 
phistry, were it not, as Dr. Yates says, 
that * The progress of Civilization 
and the extension of Knowledge have 
opened new channels of opposition to 
the Gospel. Literature, and Science, 
and Liberty, the noble products of 
intellectual advancement, are now 
pressed into an unnatural hostility 
against their greatest Benefactor.” 

Very true; and therefore you ought 
to oppose reason to reason. In the 
present case, the tuition of children, 
the argument is not of such import. 
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Dr. Yates, a most respectable Divine, 
states, as follows from a Catechism, 
certain Syntax rules of an undeniable 
truth, necessary to be remembered; 
argument is out of the question in a 
Catechism, for that is in se merely a 
Catalogue raisonnée. The contents 
of pages 7, 8, 9, are written with ad- 
mirable judgment, and the whole boek 
is certainly an excellent compendium 
of all the doctrines and evidences of 
Christianity. Nothing precludes us 
from quotation, but the impossibility 
of novelty on the subject; and the 
nature of our work, that of applica- 
tion to readers, already informed on 
such subjects. If there be any fault, 
the work is too good. 

31. A Sermon, for the Benefit of the Royal 
Humane Society, preached before the Pree 
sident, his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, K. G. &c. at the Parish Church 
of Isleworth, in the County of Middlesex, 
on Sunday, the 29th of October, 1820. By 
Thomas Sampson, D. D. F. R. S. and 
F. A.S. Rector of Groton, Suffolk ; and 
Minister of Denmark Hill Chapel, Cam- 
berwell, Surrey. 8vo. pp. 31. 

AN impressive Discourse, from 
Luke vii. 14, 15, well adapted to the 
excellent Institution it was intended 
to recommend, and properly inscrib- 
ed to the King, as Patron of the 
Royal Humane Society. 


32. Remarks on the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome. By the Rev. G. 
Glover, 4. M. &c. 8vo. pp. 186, Bald- 
win and Co. 

THE Bishop of Peterborough hav- 
ing pronounced the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome to be fundamentally 
distinct, Mr. Glover (one of the Bri- 
tish Reviewers we believe) impugns 
this doctrine. He maintains that the 
Romish Church is (to use a phrase of 
our own) merely painted glass, view- 
ed by the learned prelate out of doors, 
whereas, if he had looked at it from 
within, it forms a very passable pic- 
ture, not varying in essentials from 
Protestantism. In our opinion, a 
thing which requires such laborious 
apologies and abstruse explanations 
to vindicate it, must be either bad, or 
imperfect in se, and needs being taken 
to pieces and newly constructed alto- 
gether. We should not chuse to go 
so far as Mr. Glover; but as he writes 
in support of Catholick Emancipation, 
he has made a good stock book _ 

the 
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the friends of that measure. The lan- 
guage of Mr. G. a mao of learaing, 
is octasionally very harsh; and we 
much doubt whether there is not a 
ty in the Church which disregards 
earding all the Episcopal Bench. 


33, Jerusalem Delivered. Book the 
Fourth, From the Italian of Tasso, 
Being the Specimen of ay intended 
New Translation in English Spenserian 
Verse ; with a Prefatory Dissertation on 
existing Translations. By |. H. Wiffen, 
Author of ** Aonian Hours,” &c. 8vo. 
pp. 93. Warren. 


THERE is this difference between 
the Sublime and the Grand. The 
latter may be equalled, but the for- 
mer cannot be exceeded. We do not 
place Tasso in the first class, though 
entitled to high rank; for Milton's 
superiority is very manifest, upon 
compere of the opening stanzas 
of this fourth book, with our illus- 
trious Bard's description of the Pre- 
sident Devil and his F. F. S. fellows 
of the Fiend Society. 

Mr. Wiffen is most respectably 
known in the Poetical World; and 
sincerely hating, as we do, Epick 
Poems in rhymes of couplets, the 
question is, which is the best, Blank 
Verse, or the Stanza of Spenser. The 
latter, to be in fine taste, requires an 
antique cast of diction; and the fre- 
quent recurrence of the same rhyme 
has a tendency to produce feeble ex- 
pletory matter; but this may be 
avoided by a writer who has a ver- 
satile command of langu 
are sure, however, that this stanza 
would enfeeble a poem professedly 
sublime, such as the Paradise Lost, 
though it may very well suit au- 
thors who are only fine by fits and 
starts, such as Tasso. The majestic 
manner of Milton is the sublime roll 
of the Ocean, that of Tasso only the 
dignified procession of a considerable 
River, occasionally exalted by cata- 
racts and rock scenery. We do not 
think it therefore absolutely essen- 
tial that a Translation of Tasso 
should appear in Blank Verse; and 
the concatenation of the Spenserian 
stanza is certainly more pleasant for 
successive reading, than, we think, 
any other form of rhyme. Mr. Wif- 
fen’s translation is very able; but 
the phraseology is rather too mo- 
dern, a fault easily corrected. We 
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mean that the style, as well as the 
measure, ought to be that of Spen- 
ser, though the obsolete words may 
be omitted, or very rarely used, and 
for beauty and effect pra! | 

As our readers are well acquainted 
with Tasso, we shall, in preference, 
extract a very instructive passage 
concerning the composition of Pye- 
try. Mr. Wiffen, speaking of a cer- 
tain translation of Tasso, says, 


“ It is a corpse, attached to the im- 
mortal spirit of the Italian, and making 
it dull with the burden, Regarded solely 
as a poetical composition; it will be found 
fraught with al! that common-place of 
expression, which characterizes a mind 
conversant indeed with the mechanism of 
verse, but not with its beauty-breathing 
nature, and regarding its structure more 
as a manufacture than a creation. la 
his pages there are no ‘ thoughts that 
breathe,’ ‘ no words that burn,’ but rather 
a pulseless inanity, and an apathy that 
chills. His was not the apprehensive eye, 
which catches, as with the lightning’s vi- 
vacity, the happiest attitude of things— 
the ear, which seizes upon the finer im- 
pulses of sound, and the play of modu- 
lated harmonies—or the sensitive heart, 
that echoes naturally back the impres- 
sious it receives, from what is beautifal 
and sublime in nature—~pathetic and 
exalted in feeling. He had only the ge- 
neral faculties, which comprehend ob- 
jects and situations, as they are palpable 
to the grosser sense of the undistinguish- 
ing many. Epithet, which as it deals 
with the.essence and qualities of things, 
most reveals the grand distinction which 
subsists between poetry and verse, be- 
tween the poet and the versifier, the gift 
and the acquisition, may very suitably be 
adopted, as a criterion of the merits of 
his composition, It will require but a 
slight poetical sagacity to perceive his 
poverty in this respect. His pages will 
be found full of vague, undiscriminating 
phrases, which have been pressed from 
time immemorial into the service of rhyme 
—terms void of the character, that should 
mark the species and the individual, de- 
scriptive only of the order and the man. 
Of this kind are his ‘gloomy shades — 
shady groves — hateful discord — warlike 
hero—streaming blood—fell fary—insen- 
sate hate—direful discord,’ and a multi- 
tude of others ; in consequence of whi 
the impression he makes is feeble 
dim ; and alike ignorant A that secret, 
and destitute of that spring of picturesque 
description, he ever fails of electrifying 
the fancy, and of striking on the sensibi- 
lity of his readers. His ification, mo- 
delled or rather combined solely from the 
writers who their verse after 

the 
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the balanced periods of Pope, it is not 

asserting too much to say, is as metho- 

dical and monotonous, as can well be con- 

ceived of the imitator of a host of imi- 

tators: he had but two situations for his 

cesura, and he rings his changes upon the 
combinations and alterations of these, as 
well as he may, through twenty bookd.” 

pp. 6—8. 

This passage should be learned by 
heart by every writer of poetry ; for 
vague, general, and common- place 
ideas are their eternal failing. The 
matter is not regarded, provided 
there be metre and rhyme. 

34. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the 
County of Lincoln, end of several Places 
adjacent, embellished with Engravings. 
By George Weir. Royal 8vo. pp. 119. 
Sherwood and Co. 


FEW Counties have been more de- 
porebly neglected by our early to- 
pographers, than that of Lincoln. She 


was formerly as sterile in antiquarian 
and topographical lore, as were once 
her native fens in the produce of the 
earth; but, thanks to the perseve- 
rance of our contemporaries and the 
enlightened liberality of the present 


times, a laudable spirit of research 
and thirst of useful knowledge, are 
daily increasing. During the last 
century scarcely any Work, relating 
to the County, worthy of notice, 
(with the exception of Peck’s and 
other Histories of Stamford, and 
the Antiquities of Lincola Cathe- 
dral,) agp before the Publick. 
But within the last few years, much 
valuable information has been pro- 
duced. In 1806, Mr: Turnor pub- 
lished his Collections for the Town 
and Soke of Grantham; which, io 
addition to Mr. Bogg’s Sketch of the 
Geology of the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
the Histories of Gainsborough, Boston, 
&c. may contribute, in some degree, 
to the compilation of a regular county 
history. But we are not aware of any 
production that would conduce more 
to the aid of the County Historian, 
in treating of the central and most 
interesting parts of Lincoln, than the 
present Volume. The materials ap- 
pear very concisely and neatly ar- 

ed, and the information judici- 
ously selected; but we regret that 
the subject matter should have been 
so confined. The author's views 
might certainly have been more ex- 
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tended, particularly when his | 
residence in the neighbourhood is 
considered. We are perfectly aware 
of the difficulties attendant on re- 
searches for local information; but 
we are really of opinion that the au- 
thor, from his stated “ partiality to 
topographical research,” might have 
been enabled to produce more than 
mere “ Sketches.” However, with 
the utmost candour, we admit the 
originality of his interesting Work, 
as well as “ the difficulties which he 
has had to encounter in pursuing an 
uotrodden path.” 

The author, in his preface, states, 
that it was his intention to pablish 
this Work five years ago; but that 
local circumstances, and the unfa- 
vourable state of his health, prevent- 
ed its accomplishment; but that he 
“now submits it to the Publick, as 
the contribution of his mite towards 
the long neglected topography of the 
County of Lincoln.” 

The principal divisions of the Work 
are comprehended under the heads 
of “ Horncastxe,” * Soxe or Horn- 
casTLe,” and the neighbouring town- 
ships, hamlets, &c. of Baumber, Ed- 
lington, and adjoining places. It is 
also illustrated with several Plates 
and neatly engraved Vignettes. The 
situation, &c. of Horncastle, is thus 
briefly but agreeably described : 

“ Horncastle is pleasantly situated at 
the foot of that bold and even range of 
bills which, from their openness, have 
been termed the wolds. It is nearly in 
the centre of the Lindsey division of the 
county of Lincoln, and is the chief of a 
soke of fifteen parishes, to which it gives 
name. The principal part of the town 
is built in an angle formed by the con- 
fluence of two rivers, the Bane and the 
Waring, where an antient fortification 
formerly stood, the scite of which is still 
visible, denoting it to have been a statiou 
of importance in early times. The cha- 
racter of the place is, however, now com- 
pletely changed. From a military sta- 
tion it has become a situation of trade ; 
and being surrounded by a considerable 
vumber of villa possesses one of the 
largest markets in the County. Its dis- 
tance from the city of Lincoln is twenty- 
one miles, and eighteen from the town of 
Boston.” 

The state of Horncastle, during 
the Roman and Saxon Governments, 
and the Civil Wars in the reign of 
Charles the First, is given at con- 
siderable length. 

Among 
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tices the Julian Bower aod the Flo- 
ral Games of the Romans. 

“ Near the junction of the two rivers, 
on the South-west of the town, was for- 
merly one of those mazes common to Ro- 
man stations, called the Julian Bower. 
In these the youth were exercised in a 
martial game, called Troy Town, which 
in after years, though divested of its mar- 
tial character, continued to be amongst 
the healthy pastimes of the young, in 
their evening assemblies of pleasure 
sport, Cultivation has long since effaced 
every vestige of the maze ; but the piece 
of land on which it stood still retains the 
name of the Julian Bower Close. 

A peculiar rustic ceremony, which used 
annually to be observed at this place, 
doubtless derived its origin from the Flo- 
ral games of antiquity. On the morning 
of May-day, when the young of the 
neighbourhood assembled to partake in the 
amusements which ushered in the festivals 
of the month of flowers, a train of youths 
collected themselves at a place to this day 
called the May Bank. From thence, with 
wands euwreathed with cowslips, they 


After the 
the present state of the town (ac- 
companied with illustrative views) 
the author enters on the “Soke of 
Horncastle,” which contains mere 
“ sketches” of the manorial estates. 
The accounts of the adjoining vil- 
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walked in procession to the may-pole, si- 
tuated to the West end of the town, and 
adorned on that morning with every va- 
riety in the gifts of Flora. Here, uniting 
in the wild joy of young enthusiasm, they 
struck together their wands, and scatter. 
ing around the cowslips, testified their 
thankfulness for that bounty, which widely 
diffusing its riches, enabled them to.re~ 
turn home rejoicing at the promises of the 
Opening year. That innovation in the 
manners and customs of the country, 
which has swept away the antient pas- 
times of rustic simplicity, obliterated 
about forty years ago this peculiar ves- 
tige of the Roman Floralia. 

“Ia the fields on the South side of the 
town, the ground abounds with fragments 
of cinerary urns, and several perfect oves 
have also there been discovered, From 
these circumstances, together with the ap- 
pearance of the soil, it seems certain that 
in this part the Romans used to burn their 
dead on the funeral pile. Of the uras 
found, only two are known to exist in the 
neighbourhood ; one being in the’ collec- 
tion of Sir Joseph Banks, at Revesby Ab- 
bey, the other in the possession of Mr. 
Crowder, an inhabitant of the town *. 


lages are concisely but interestingly 
given, and accompanied by some 
peat Vignettes. Our limits will per- 
mit as only to give one more ex- 
tract ; pow that is relative to the 
beautiful and romantic village of So- 
mersby. 





* We are enabled, by the permission of the Author, to give a Representation of these 


urns; and also a view of Somersby Cross, 


“ The 
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** The village of Somersby is pleasantly 
situated on the wolds, in the hundred of 
Hill, at about the distance of six miles 
East from Horncastle. The manorial 
estates, which comprise the whole parisb, 
have for many years been the property 
of a family named Burton. The present 
proprietor is William Raysor Burton, Esq. 
which latter name he assumed on coming 


“ The extreme height of it, including 


the subcourse, is fifteen feet. The shaft 
is octagonal, and decorated with a ca- 
pital, surmounted by a coronal of small 
embattlements, The cross, with its pe- 
diment, which rises from this, is orna- 
mented on the South face with the repre- 
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into possession of the estates ou-the death 
of his uncle, Robert Burton, Esq. of Lin- 
coln. On:the South side of the Church, 
near the porch, is an elegant stone Cross, 
which having escaped both. the ravages of 
time, and the destructions of the Puritans, 
remains in so perfect a state as to be 
justly esteemed of unrivalled excellence 
and beauty. 


sentation of the crucified founder of the 
christian faith, and on the opposite side 
with that of the virgin and child. ‘The 
Church is a small building consisting of 
a tower, nave, and chancel, and is void of 
architectural interest.” 








35. Sermons, -By the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Svo. pp. 420. Baldwin and Co. 

36. The Christian Minister's Farewell, a 
Sermon, &c. By the Rev. H. C. O’Do- 
noghue, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. 8vo. pp. 36, 
THERE are many well-meaning 

persons, especially female enthusiasts, 

who judge of sermons and porter by 
the same standard; viz. that neither 
is good without a great deal of froth. 

We literary brewers know, however, 

the secret. Sermons ought to be doc- 

trinal and practical expositions of 

Scripture, plain malt and hops, well 

chemicized; and, if founded upon the 

Gospels or Lessons, such sermons are 

capable of being made very interest- 

ing. The Sermons of Blair are Mo- 
ral Essays, because shey were intend- 
ed for reading, as English Classicks ; 
and had they been otherwise, they 
would have fallen dead from the 

Press, and done no good at all. No 
rson will read fanatical discourses, 
ut gormandizing enthusiasts, to gra- 

tify their insatiable appetite for excite- 

ment; while Blair commands readersof 
all descriptions, and converts persons 
not already converted, by pure wis- 
dom. The grand orations of Alison, 
breathing the fragrant holiness of the 
dignified subject, rank equally high, 

but are of different character. e 

have thus spoken in a strong figure, 

because we do not think that one in 

a thousand has an idea of Christianity 

sufficiently exalted. It is a sublime 

and beautiful system of Philosophy, 
founded upon the most elevated rea- 
son, and illustrative of the wisdom 
and goodness of Providence. Alison 
displays this connexion, and to such 
an idea of it the most cultivated 
mind willingly submits itself; and 
the Love of God thus becomes a 
pleasurable feeling, and no pleasur- 
able feeling can exist without mighty 
influence. This then is the edifica- 
tion, which, by forming priaciples, 
overcomes the world; and it results 
from Sermons, like those of Alison, 

i.e. it renders abstract impressions of 

Operative action. It refines and spi- 

ritualizes. But the process is too 

clarified for the ignorant. We think 
that they ought to have plain expo- 
sitions of Scripture ; but the Conven- 
ticle having introduced a vitiated taste, 
many able and well-meaning Clergy- 
men have, in order to thin the Meet- 
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ing Houses, adopted the Belles Let- 


tres of the Poor, and off Sia 
and aolons like ce his wife, 
in a style at which educated 
revolt, as well as others of — 
mind and knowledge of the. w 
Now Sermons of this kind ought not 
to be published, for not a tanle ele 
ciple of literature is consulted in the 
composition of them; and the mat- 
ter consists of ove unvarying round 
of common place, drest up in a jar- 
goo of Scriptural quotation, which 
rather degrades than embellishes, at 
least destroys that sublimity which 
pervades the Holy Writings, and is 
sure to appear, when they are judi- 
ciously exhibited. We need only 
mention the excellent maaner of Dr. 
Mountaio, Bishop of Quebec, to 
show, that there is no necessity for 
this tautological trash (the adoption 
of which has caused an able man, Mr. 
O'Donoghue to be ejected from the 
Chaplaincy of the Trinity House), 
but that Orthodoxy and Theology 
may be so united, as to produce at- 
traction, in respect to’auditors of all 
kinds. The Orthodox Church still 
retains power; but the annoyance of 
the Bishops from bad taste is not far 
distant ; and Enthusiasm is the claim 
of passion to merit without the toil: 
still cant, jargon, nor a black coat, 
do not form a sound Divise; merely 
a mimic or echo.—Mr. O'Donoghue 
considers the manner of preaching 
reprobated, as a principle essential 
to Christianity, and himself, aecord- 
ingly, as a martyr; but, if he found 
his congregation disgusted, how was 
it possible that he could do ahy good? 
Does not the Holy Spirit, the patron 
and guide of the Church, direct the 
Minister to be all thiogs to all men, 
that he may gain some? Is not man- 
ner to be subservient to success, if 
that manner includes principle? aod 
would St. Paul, that glorious Apostle, 
turn out Alison, engaged in the dif- 
ficult task of Christianizing men pro- 
fessionally aspirants of riches, and 
educationally fastidious, inorder to 
substitute a Methodist, whom they 
would account a solemn buffoon ; and 
who treats his congregation, however 
enlightened, by putting on an apron, 
as a Soul-carpenter, whose trade it 
is to hammer religious tinned tacks 
into walking coffins, enclosing em- 
bodied souls, dead in tres and 
sins. We feel for Mr. O’Donoghuc 
as 
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as a sufferer from good intention, but 
consider his martyrdom to consist in 
want of judgment, and deviation from 
the Scripture rule, exemplified by St. 
Paul, who used one manner at Athens, 
and another at Jerusalem. Add to 
this Chap. V. and the Watch story. 
Mr. ay oe 19th Sermon, on the 
Political Duties of the Clergy and 
People, is original and good. From 
that we make the following extract: 
“ It would appear, according to their 
way of thinking, as if they have indeed 
their duties as individuals, but the mo- 
ment they come to politics, then Chris- 
tian obligation, and Christian restraint, 
are to cease at once. They may abuse 
their superiors; they may hate and re- 
vile their Sovereign ; they must speak 
of particular individuals in or out of of- 
fice, at the head of one party or the 
other, with the most bitter expressions 
of personal malignity; they may wish the 
death of persons, whom they never saw, 
and of whose real conduct and character, 
they positively know litile or nothing ; and 
then think they have done no harm ; as 
if, when once they get upon state affairs, 
they get upon a ground, that is out of 
the jurisdiction of the Almighty; as if 
of 
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during the late Reign. 12mo. pp. 

276. Simpkin and Marshall. od 

SMALL as this Volume is in bulk, 
it contains a good and pleasing epi- 
tome of the personal history of a 
most excellent and truly exemplary 
Monarch. 

The particulars of the affecting ma- 
lady which clouded his latter days are 
delicately related; and his Majesty's 
recovery from the first attack is thus 
stated; 


“ Feb. 23, 1789, the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York, on an invitation from 
the Queen, bad an interview with his 
Majesty at Kew, in the presence of her 
Majesty and Col. Digby. The conversa- 
tion was confined to general and indif- 
ferent topics, and was chiefly directed to 
the Duke of York, on the concerns of the 
army. The King appeared perfectly ra- 
tional and composed. On the same day, 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville were dining 
with Lord Chesterfield, when a: letter was 
brought to the former, which he read, 
and, sitting next to Lord Melville, gave 
it to him under the table, and whispered, 
that when he had looked at it, it would be 
better for them to talk it over in Lord 
Chesterfield’s dressing-room. This proved 





God actually did not see the r 
their heart, and did not note its bitter- 
ness, and would not call them to an ac- 
count for every one of its malignant move- 
ments. A man cannot, however, so far 
close his eyes and ears, as not to per- 
ceive, that a spirit of insubordination is 
abroad ; a spirit of hostility, not merely 
to constituted authorities, but to all, 
whose sentiments differ from our own, 
in proportion as they are eminent and 
koown and conspicuous. A crying sin 
of this country, in the present day, is 
hatred. It shews itself in the private in- 
tercourse of life: in the private trans- 
actions between mau and man: in 
the private feelings among neighbours. 
But it especially shews itself in our po- 
litics! We have at least, that feature, 
which has been declared, by a modern 
writer, to be essential to the political 
character.—We are ‘good haters’.” pp. 
318—320, 

We shall conclude with another 
excellent remark : 

“There appears to be a feeling now 
existing on the part of many, towards 
the Monarch of these realms, a low feel- 
ing of personal ill-will, which is quite io- 
consistent with the Bible and the Chris- 
tian character.” p. 323. 


37%. Memoirs of his late Majesty George 


IIT. written with a special View to the 
Progress of Religion, Civil and Religious 
Liberty, Benevolence, and General Know- 


to be a letter in the King’s own hand, an- 
nouncing his recovery to Mr. Pitt, in terms 
to the following effect :— 

“The King renews with great satisfac- 
tion his communication with Mr, Pitt, af- 
ter the long suspension of their intercourse, 
owing to his very tedious and painful ill- 
ness, He is fearful that, during this in- 
terval, the public interests have suffered 
great inconvenience and difficulty, 

‘€ lt is most desirable that immediate 
measures should be taken for restoring 
the functions of his government, and Mr. 
Pitt will consult with the Lord Chancellor 
tomorrow-morning, upon the most ex- 
pedient means for that purpose. And the 
King will receive Mr. Pitt at Kew after- 
wards, about one o’clock.””—This letter, 
it is said, the King wrote privately, and 
sent off directly to the Minister,” 


And here, in a new Edition, the 
Editor would do well to copy a Let- 
ter from Sir Joseph Banks, printed in 
our last Volume, part ii. p. 99, dated 
** Soho-square, Feb. 23,” but an- 
nouncing to his friend the happy 
event as testified by himself two 
days earlier, Wedoesday the 2ist. 

The delightful conference with 
which Mr. Justice Hardinge was ho- 
noured by the King and his amiable 
Consort, so admirably described in a 
confidential Letter (see vol. LX X XIX. 
parti. p.38,) was several weeks —_— 

e 
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the Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, pro- 
bably on the 5th or 6th of March, 
as Mr. Harding was on his road to 
the Oxford Circuit, which began 
there on the 7th. 

Not the least interesting trait ia 
his Majesty’s general character was 
the serious and solemn manver in 
which his morning devotions were 
performed at Windsor. To this cir- 
cumstanoce we can add our testimo- 
ny, haviog more than once been pre- 
sent in the Chapel, and heard with 
admiration the audible Responses 
of the Sovereign; one of which is 
not noticed in the present little 
Work—namely, after the Priest's 
anyings “© Lord, save the King!” 
the Royal Response was, most im- 


pressively, **Who putteth his trust 
io Thee!” 
38. The Retrospective Review. Vol. Il. 


8vo. pp. 379. C. and H. Baldwin. 
[Reviewed by a Correspondent. } 

WE lately noticed the first two 
volumes of this interesting work, and 
have now a third lying before us. 
With its general features few of our 
readers are unacquainted, and it is 
but just to inform those few that 
the ‘ Retrospective’ is worthy of pe- 
rusal, The best essays in this volame 
are undoubtedly the ones, in which an 
extensive research is manifested, on 
the various Translations of Homer, 
Poetical Literature of Spain, Pilpay’s 
Fables, and Imitations of Hudibras; 
but the rest have their individual, and 
the whole work its collected, merit. 
Still the defects which we noticed in 
the former volumes attach to this, 
for which reason we shall now take 
a more particular view of them. 

A * Retrospective Review,’ con- 
ducted upon sound principles of cri- 
ticism, and a fair judgment, would 
have received the patronage of our 
chief literary characters, and become 
a standard work for the instruction 
of posterity. This Miscellany does 
vot profess to meddle with politics, 
- is not on h ge account the = 
ofa work ; we sa rty, 
amar dedicated tothe support 
of that shallow system, by which the 
public taste is in a great measure 
ruled, as well as to the praise of a 
class of writers who labour to over- 
throw whatever is established in po- 
litics, literature, and morals. 

The basis of our Reviewers’ effu- 
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sions, is Sentiment. This might be 
tolerated in a small degree, for the 
sake of enlivening the general com- 
ment, for no one could dislike a few 
running sciotillations of idea. But 
it is of the extent that we complain, 
and we should as soon seek for mu- 
sic in a saw-pit, as a clear and un- 
affected style in the cadences of the 
‘ Retrospective,’ even supposing that 
its imaginations and assertions were 
just, which they are not. From a 
‘mellowed’ passage we gather a spe- 
cimen of their style and judgment. 
Speaking of the poets of antiquity, 
the reader is told that 

“ Nature alone was their model, their 
inspirer, and their judge. From her did 
they drink in the feeling, not only of per- 
manence and of grandeur, but of light, 
aérial grace, and roseate beauty. The 
rocks and eternal hills gave them the vi- 
sible images of lasting might—the golden 
clouds of even, ‘sailing on the bosom of 
the air,’ sent a feeling of soft and eva~ 
nescent loveliness into their souls [the 
souls of Ovid and Catullus were lovely !] 
—and the delicate branchings of the 
grove, reflected in the calm waters, em- 
bued them with a perception of elegance 
far beyond the reach of art.” 

From this passage we learn two 
things; first, what Leland meant 
when he said of John de Lathbury, 
* Theologia mysteria tam alté haw- 
sit ;’ and, secondly, that the writer 
was never cut for the simples. 

That we do not unfairly and has- 
tily condemn a system which has 
* all the Talents’ on its side, because 
it is opposed to ours, will appear 
from the following remarks: more- 
over, with respect to unfairness, we 
beg to refer our readers to a pas- 
sage quoted in the former notice of 
this work, (p. 240 of part i.) con- 
taining a direct insult to our system. 

The following extract will serve as 
a specimen of the style used in this 
work : 

« His (Glover’s) pathos is not, indeed, 
deep and overflowing—not like the flower, 
which, filled with recent dew, until its bo- 
som, no longer able to sustain the rich 
incumbrance, pours forth its watery trea- 
sures, relieving itself and fertilizing the 
earth around it; yet, it is gentle, harmo- 
nious, and might almost be ealled beau- 
tiful, but it is the placid beauty of the 
* moonlight sleeping upon a bank,’ with 
something of its coldness.” Vol. Il. p. 127. 

This simile sets all comparison at 
defiance. Never till now were we 
ready 
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ready to own that ‘ Comparisons are 
odious,’ but so it is in this instance. 
Bat it is fair to use the Editor’s own 
words respecting his productions: 
“ Our Review is not one, which can 
derive assistance, of the most trivial 
kind, from any source, except the 
innate truth and beauty of Litera- 
ture.” - 

Alas! little assistance has it ob- 
tained from them, and, if such be 
the beauty of Literature, her allure- 
ments are far from being attractive. 
To this opinion succeeds a passage 
which all must approve, and some 
may admire. 

** We cannot supply the lounger with 
small talk at an easy rate, or cut outa 
royal road to literature, for those who 
would be wise, deep, and learned, at the 
expense of an hour’s study divided with 
a due attention to breakfast.—They who 
read Reviews for a ‘ précis’ of the last 
new book, that they may appear to have 
read it, without having seen it, will skim 
over our ‘contents’ with sovereign disdain. 
—We can tell them of none, save those 
whom they might have known long since, 
and whom they will get no credit for know- 
ing now.” Vol. II, 150—1. 


We do not think that a fair de- 


scription of resignation is ‘ beauty 


sleeping upon the lap of horror,’ or 
that the ‘ crispness of the descriptive 
passages,’ &c. &c. in Rimini, ‘form 
altogether a body of sweetly-bitter 
recollections, for which none but the 
most heartless of critics would be 
unthankful ;’ we are unthankful, and 
therefore, according to the fiat of the 
* Retrospective,’ heartless. Still less, 
as the Writ.r noticed in the article 
alluded to tells us, infused healthful 
impulses into the torpid breast of 
daily life, or shaken the selfism of 
the. age, or sent the claims of the 
wre in full and resistless claims 
to the bosoms of the proud and 
thoughtless. 

Lloyd, says the Reviewer, is ‘ most 
calm and benignant towards the er- 
rors of the world,’ perhaps it has 
been so to his, and without singing 
of them; and so will he be, we doubt 
not, towards the errors of Sylvanus 
Urban. 

In an essay on Zinazsi's Wars of 
Charlemagne appear some original 
translations, ‘ some of which (to use 
the Reviewer’s words towards Wil- 
liam Browne’s Pastorals) are tame 
and weak, and others disfigured by 
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conceit :’ the absurdities of course 
attach to the author, but the un- 
couthness of occasional lowness of 
expression to his translator. We 
shall quote some lines descriptive of 
a suit of armour, with which a young 
lady presents the Paladin Orlando. 

** A glittering surcoat, skilfully ywrought, 

With gold and precious stones that daz’d 

the eyes: 
This with a face so beautiful she brought, 

Her look seem’d caught from early pa- 

radise.”’ Vol. IT}, 301. 

It will be seen that they have imi- 
tated the bad manner of early Poets, 
or else the first canto of Childe Ha- 
rold; and, be it known unto our 
readers, who stumble at the compo- 
neat parts of this stanza, that the 
word daz’d occurs in Fairfax. ‘ The 
last line (says the translator) will re- 
mind the reader of perhaps the pret- 
tiest passage in the late tragedy of 
Mirandola.’ 

One more specimen of absurd non- 
sense, and we have done. 

“ The heart of a young poet is the most 
sacred thing on earth. How nicely strung 
are its fibres—how keen its sensibilities— 
how shrinking the timidity with which it 
puts forth its gentle conceptions ! [!!] and 
shall such a heart receive rude usage from 
a world which it only desires to improve 
and gladden? Shall its warm enetgies be 
met with icy scorn, and its tearful joys 
made sport for the idle and the unfeeling? 
All this, and more, has-been done towards 
men of whom ‘this world was not wor- 
thy *."—Vol. J. 321. 


Now suppose that some ill-natured 
person was to say that a certain Poet 
was not worthy of the world, the in- 
jured Bard might at least have the sa- 
tisfaction of remembering that in his 
younger days the world was not wor- 
thy of him! As for young poets, we 
believe the adage of Holy rit to be 
true—Spare the rod—who does not 
know the rest? 

We have gathered a few absurdi- 
ties which lie open to every reader, 
leaving the excellences to his own 
judgment; and have only to observe, 
that, when this work shall have been 
amended in its style, language, and 
Opinions, it may be considered as a 
book which every Library ought to 
possess. 





* This is precisely what Mr. Colman 
ao ‘ Lady of the Wreck’ terms feathery 
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39. A View of the Structure, Functions, 
Disorders of the Stomach, and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body ; with Phy- 
iological Observations and Remarks 4, 
the lities and Effects of Food and fer- 
mented Liquors. By Thomas Hare, 
F.LS. &c. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. 8vo. pp. 300. 


IN this work, the author has not 
only ensured the interest of the me- 
dical profession by the originality of 
his physiological and pathological 
views, but that of general readers by 
the pegter and agreeable style in 
which the subject is treated. 

The first chapter shews the sym- 
pathy between the stomach and the 
nervous system: the second and third, 
describing the organs of deglutition, 
afford the author an opportunity of 
giving his ideas as to the influence of 
diet on the production of calculi, and 
as to some properties of the saliva. 
The fourth and fifth chapters present 
physiological views of the structure 
and action of muscles, as preparatory 
to a more advanced examination of 
the functions of the stomach and in- 
testines. The curious details of this 


part of the work, afford an ingenious 


explanation of the decreased sensibi- 
lity of muscles in a state of contrac- 
tion, and the means by which the 
phenomenon is effected. Afler com- 
parative illustrations of the vegetable 
and mineral world, the fifth chapter 
concludes as follows: 


“ Animals receive nutriment and in- 
crease of bulk through absorbed fluids 
derived from the fermentation of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. Ve- 
getables receive nutriment and increase 
of bulk through absorbed fluids derived 
from mineral substances, vegetable mould, 
and decomposed animal matter; while 
minerals are only increased by the ac- 
cession of new matter, cemented by co- 
hesive attraction, capable of being se- 
parated by decomposing agents, and of 
reuniting by new modifications of attrac- 
tion : and while one class of natural ob- 
jects passes into another by shades more 
gradual than day into night, the whole 
chain of creation exhibits to the inquiring 
mind, a perpetual revolution of the sub- 
limest harmony, promoting an elevation 
of thought far beyond worldly inanity.” 


The sixth and seventh chapters con- 
sider principally “the general struc- 
ture of the stomach and intestines, and 
their mechanical action.” The two 
next chapters are devoted to “ the 
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liver, tts structure, offices, and mor- 
bid affections.” In illustrating the 
separation of other fluids from the 
common mass of blood, Mr. Hare 
gives a sketch of the circulation in 
the following words: 

“The heart may be regarded as a pow- 
erful muscular butb, sending off a single 
trunk, from which branches proceed, by 
division and subdivision, to the remotest 
parts of the body; and such are the ar- 
teries. The primordial veins may be re- 
garded as so many radicles, which contri- 
bute to the formation of considerable roots, 
and these roots tend to one chief source 
for returning blood to the bulb. A re- 
trograde movement of the blood in its as- 
cent through the veins, is prevented by 
valves, with which they are furnished by 
their internal membranes, wherever ne- 
cessary. 

“* Where the extreme branches of arte- 
ries connect themselves with the primordial 
branches of veins, a bulging is observable, 
somewhat like the condensing receiver of 
a chemical apparatus, as if it were the 
part in which the blood takes on its new 
character ; or its office may be supposed 
to be analagous to that of the vegetable 
capsule, in which the process of fecunda- 
tion is completed. This capsule-like ter- 
mination of the arteries, is particularly 
observable, with a magnifying power, iu 
those of the liver. 

“ The blood having thus undergone cir- 
culation through the general system, meets 
an apparatus on its retarn to the heart, 
for propelling it, in a similar manner, 
through the substance of the lungs, by 
the continuation of which process, it is 
maintained suitable to the service of life; 
and passes as before into the common ar- 
terial trunk.” 

We must not overlook the profes- 
sional discrimination of the author 
in what he has to say respecting sym- 
pathetic affections of the lungs from 
a disordered state of the liver. 

But in adverting to this subject, 
and also the chapters on digestion 
and assimilation, our limits permit us 
only to recommend them earnestly to 
the public attention. 

The “ comparative views of the 
stomach in man and animals, and their 
influence on the sensorial powers,” 
(chapter xv.) and “ the reciprocal 
nervous sympathies which exist be- 
tween the brain and alimentary or- 
gans,” (chapter xvi.) are likewise in- 
structive, and of universal concern. 
The observations on sea-sickness, as 
far as our inquiries have led us, are 
novel and judicious. 

The 
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“Phe next step leads to very import- 


att dissertations on “‘ the qualities and 
effects of fermented liquors and other 

le stimulants,” illustrated by 
cases and aided by arguments in sup- 
port of the idea that 


* Intoxication depends on an actual 
transfer of volatile spirit from the sto- 
mach to the ventricles of the braiu, and 
that errors of perception and general de- 
rangement of the sensorium, under the 
influence of strong liquors, are produced 
by the direct agency of such diffusible 
matter on the substance of the brain and 
particular nerves.” 


After this, the author proceeds to 
examine the qualities of particular 
wines, and the more common fer- 
mented liquors. The ‘ general re- 
marks on the qualities and effects of 
food and other alimentary objects,” 
furnish warnings against mistaken 
popular opinions. ‘Of certain con- 
sequences which result from a dis- 
ordered state of the alimentary ca- 
nal,” (chapter xxi.) the effects on the 
animal spirits are worthy of atten- 
tion ; while the observations on “* 4t- 
mospheric temperature, local station, 
and certain habits of life,” abound 
with interest, and lead on to a train 
of nportans considerations on Scro- 

ula. 

After considering the influence of 
the Teeth on digestion and enunci- 
ation, the work concludes with their 
natural history and diseases, illus- 
trated by physiological comparisons 
and excellent figures. 


«« I conceive diseases of the teeth (says 
Mr. Hare) to depend altogether on con- 
stitutional circumstances, from the several 
causes, of which I have attempted to de- 
monstrate the stomach 4s the great ori- 
ginal source. It is undoubted that dis- 
orders of the stomach and disorders of the 
teeth, have become progressively more 
formidable with the advancement of civi- 
lization and the general refinement of do- 
mestic habits. 

“ Mevenius Agrippa dispelled the pre- 
judice of the Roman populace, by a fa- 
bulous allusion to the absurdity and blind- 
ness of all the members of the human 
— joining in rebellion against the sto- 
mach: and if fable or fact could be ad- 


duced with such successful persuasion, 
to dispel the blindwess of modern luxury, 
the stomach would not so perpetually be 
incited as it is, to the contrary office of 
waging war against all the members of 
the body.” 


Review.-A Slap at Slop, Kc. Ke. 


[Sept. 
40. a A at Slo . a 

Béiion (209) fol." The Poitcal 

Showman at Home! Exhibiting his Ar- 

tificial Cabinet, and the wonderful Beasts 

and Reptiles, all alive! 8v0. 3. 

The Right divine of Kings to govern 

wrong! Dedicated to the Holy Alliance. 

12mo. 4. The Origin of Dr. Slop’s 
name. 8vo. 5, Buonaparte Phobia ; or, 

Cursing made Easy to the Meanest Ca- 

pacity. By Dr. Slop. fol. 6. The Spi- 

rit of Despotism. Dedicated to Lord 

Castlereagh. 800. Hone. 

WE have here imposed upon us 
the most unpleasant task that ever 
befel one of our fraternity, that of 
extracting a System of Literature 
from such materials as the mass be- 
fore us contains. Few of our read- 
ers can have forgotten the Jacozin 
school, the structure of their poetry, 
and the principles they disseminated, 
and how the pest was crushed in its 
beginning by the talents of a Can- 
ning and a Gifford. But many years 
having elapsed, new weeds have sprung 
up in spite of former eradications, 
aud threaten a harvest of long con- 
tinuance. , 

The Radical Poet is specifically the 
same as the Jacobin, but of a lower 
class. He would sing battles, but not 
those of his country: it is to the rio- 
tous and illegal affray of a Mob that 
he turns for a theme, where justice is 

rsecution, and resistance victory. . 

is Muse is that of Nature and the 
Naturals, disclaiming alike the hid- 
den graces of Art, and the more ap- 
parent ones of Truth. She has her 
Castalia, under the unsophisticated 
appearance of an ale-house, and wor- 

y votaries 

“ Historia quorum tabernis pingitur *.” 

But it must not be supposed that 
the Radical is a poet only as far as 
regards poetry; unlike the Cockney 
School, he neglects external beauty, 
and never fails to convey a moral in 
his effusions. From that moral it 
appears that his poetic heart is not 
‘the most sacred thing on earth: 
his strains unceasingly recommend 
general insubordination, under the 
name of a Constitution; unlimited 
plunder, of common property; and 
confusion and anarchy, of universal 
suffrage. As Veracity has no part 
in his compositions, he considers rea- 
soning as useless, and prefers the as- 


* Pheed. Fab. 4, 5. 
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serting of his opinions by axiom, to 
the proving them by enthymem or 

Hogism, from a consciousness 

fect in his argument, This may 
raise doubts in the judgment of some, 
but as he appeals only to the iguo- 
rance of his readers, his propositions 
are allowed by the majority. 

The Radical Genius, moreover, is 
not to be shackled by the laws of 
metre, or confined by the canons of 
Criticism. On the contrary, he takes 
the most daring flights, and hence bis 
poetry is not to be distinguished from 
prose, while his prose has every ap- 
pearance of poetry unlicked into 
shape. These two (par nobile) might, 
without any difficulty, be proved to 
be one, and justify our illustrating 
vg ares system by extracts from 

t . 

The first and most comprehensive 
figure, to which all others are sub- 
ordinate is— 

The Mewnpacrvm, or Lie. 
“ Ingratitude! thy name is king, 
Will not the cherish’d adder sting ?” 

Bot the effect of this is admirably 
heightened, when obscure in ils mean- 
ing, both from circumstance and ex- 
pression. 

** They have floated themselves to the 
favour of their employers in her blood, 
and the guilty villains retreating to their 
den to celebrate their horrible triumph, 
pray us not to disturb their secret orgies 
with our clamours.” 

Here the inscientia and licentia of 
radical poetry are happily united, by 
torturing grammar to express a mis- 
representation of facts. 

The empty boast. 
* I, who when wild his curses flew, 
Gave him his appellation, 
Would force him into light, in du- 
Ty, to unmask his Constiru- 
TIONAL Association, 
TIONAL Association.” 


And the false boast. 
** Against me if his Stop-patt brew, 
For that high designation, 
I spurn his SLor-rait, spura him too, 
And scorn his Gane, the Constiru- 
TIONAL Association, 
TIONAL Association,” 
Every body knows after whom this 
is, and how long after him. 
The lusus literarum, or pseudo-pun. 
“As two friends were viewing the Illu- 
Minations, one remarked to the other, 
*The Coronation seems to be celebrated 
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with Lavags, the emblem of triumph ;’ 
the anower was, ‘1 V. [ivy] thou mean- 
est’. 

It has hitherto been i easier 
addere inventis than cake on 
but that is not the case with the = 
dical Poet. For example, be boldly 
calls into aid the Non-Existent, when 
he describes 

“ The People’s Sovereignty.” 

In laudatory try, which he ne- 
ver uses but with a view of decrying 
somebody, that is to say when a mi- 
nistry are to be attacked, by eulogis- 
ing a rebel, he employs the praconium 
or puffs 
** His name, a beacon of the past, 

While seasons roll, while planets last.” 

Still, the best Canons of Radical 
Poetry are to be found ja Cockney 
Prose t 

“* Correctness and propriety (says a 
contemporary writer) are, doubtless, fr 
cessary to the perfection of style, but 
they are too often the concomitants of 
languor and imbecility ; and are seldom 
obtained without the sacrifice of those oc- 
casional felicities, which, like the flowers 
in the clefts of a barren rock, are often 
found the inequalities of a more rugged 
and careless composition.” 

Some of these felicities, these flowers, 
are admirably calculated for abst 
tion; they exist in a barren rock, and 
are sterile in proportion. The bard 
here assumes different characters, re- 
lating to nothing but themselves, of 
mich we have preserved a few sam- 

es. 

F 1. He is weather-wise. 

“ Alas! ‘twas the gleam of a wintry sky, 

When dark clouds come, and the storm is 
nigh.” 

This is sufficiently expressive, but 
another of the same stamp tells us 
that 
**?Tis in summer’s brightest hour, 

Gather the plague and thunder shower.” 
2. An Horticultorist. 
“The ivies wreathe 
To leave a murder’d trunk beneath.” 
8. A Sceptic. 
* But who shall tell—or who shall believe, 
That malice could deeper wrongs con- 
ceive ?” 
4. A Moralist. 
“ He that loves a pretty girl is a hearty 
good fellow.” —/ Met. Hexam.) 
5. A Florist. 

* Whilst from yon majestic root 
One beauteous scion loves to shoot, 7 

et 
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Yet bloom and bud anew ; 
The sight, sad freedom smiles to see, 
And loves those blossoms on the tree.” 


But among the Poet's various qua- 
lifications, auto-description is none 
of the least; how admirably does he 
poate the fraternity in the fol- 

owing lines! 

** These are not men! they never press’d 
The life-streams from a human breast ; 
Nor are they woman-born, but thrown 
From some vile source to man unknown.” 

Nothing can be better than the al- 
lusion to their own press! the liberty 
of which, ‘if they have it pot, they 
die ;’ the life-stream, therefore, can 
only be understood as ink, the colour 
of their instruments and intentions 
exactly corresponding. 

After all, the Poet’s greatest ma- 
chinery is, false prophecies drawn 
from false statements, as this high- 
drawn passage clearly shews: 

“In fixedness of courage immovable, 
‘in clearness of intellect unrivalled, she 
shone on earth as the polar-star in the 
firmament of ber sex ; in her utmost need, 
they circled around her as the sun of their 
glory. Her wrongs and her fate are in- 
delibly registered in our annals. Honest 
historians of after-times will narrate them 
truly, and unpensioned bards embalm her 
to posterity.” 

Who does not admire the Radical's 
pride, and his appropriation of lite- 
rary superiority to himself? His an- 
nals (who can mistake them?) are the 
fit register of wrongs; he is the only 
honest Historian and unpensioned 
Bard! who can doubt it? Nay mote, 
he will embalm Hen to posterity, we 
presume in that place 
“ Where every rogue that stunk alive 
Becomes a precious muinmy * dead.” 


Claudite jam rivos.--The poetry with- 
outsense, and the prose without truth, 
now before our readers, are the best 
ase for a bad cause without plau- 
sibility. We take our leave of the 
Trash, by which so much paper has 
been polluted, with a hope of never 
disturbing it again: our extracts 
would have been more numerous, 
but we considered it sufficient to ac- 
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quaint pas | that a dunghill once 
existed upon Parnassus, without of- 
fending their senses by a too liberal 
display of its contents. 


41. The Mother's Medical Assistant ; con- 
taining Instructions for the Prevention 
and Treatment of the Diseases of Infants 
and Children. By Sir Arthur Clarke, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London; Surgeon and Agent 
to his Majesty’s Sick and Wounded Sea- 
men and Marines at Debiins 2 - 
George’s Dispensary and House - 
pn &c.3 and “duthor of an Essay on 
Bathing. pp. 148. H. Colburo.and Co. 
SIR ARTHUR CLARKE, with 

judgment and experience, has been 

herein kindly employed, in endea- 
vouring to comfort and relieve one 
of the most anxious states perhaps 
among the various causes of distress 
of the mind, that of the Mother over 
her suffering lofant, and so far de- 
serves well of the community. Ano- 
ther source of praise is due to him, 
for having carefully avoided lead- 
ing ignorance out of its depth, at 
the same time that he has laboured 
to infuse, by the plainest language, 
that kind of instruction most likely 
to be readily comprehended by the 
uatutored operator. On the whole 

his little book may be considered a 

very useful present to the nursery, 

and may be truly valuable at an 
important moment. 

What the Author has said on the 
application of the Cold Bath in In- 
fancy, ishighly deserving of the great- 
est attention ; as well as bis general 
opinion of the use of that instrument, 
frequently expressed in this useful 
little work. 

42. Sir Ralph Willoughby: @ Tale of 
the Sixteenth Century, &c. By Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, Bart. Florence, 1820. 
THIS Tale commences in the reiga 

of Queen Elizabeth, but is principally 

laid in that of King James I. It de- 
velopes the characters of State, under 
the sceptre of the last Monarch, es- 
pecially Raxeicn, and those con- 
nected with the Plot, (or supposed 

Plot), which goes by his name. 

All the Commendatory Sonnets 





* Were it not for the metre’s sake, this 
word should have been written mummery— 
See accounts of a certain funeral proces- 
sion. 





prefixed to Spenser’s Fairy Queen 
are introduced, with characters of 
the Persons, to whom they are de- 


dicated, 
LITERARY 
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Ready for Publication. 

A Voyage to Africa ; including a par- 
ticular narrative of an Embassy to one 
of the Interior Kingdoms, in the year 
1820. By Wittiam Hutton, late Acting 
Consul for Asbantee, and an Officer in 
the African Company’s Service. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Bhering’s Straits, for the purpose 
of finding out a North-East Passage. Un- 
dertaken in the years 1815, 16, 17, and 
18, at the Expence of his Highness the 
Chancellor of the Empire, Count Roman- 
zoff, in the Ship Rurick, under the com- 
mand of the Lieutenant in the Russian 
Imperial Navy, Orro Von Korzesve. 

Travels in Palestine ; through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River Jordan: including a visit to the 
Cities of Geraza, and Gamala, in the De- 
capolis. By J.S. BucxincHam. 

Lectures on the Ecclesiastes. 
Warptaw (of Glasgow). 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, ex- 
hibiting the History and Fate of the Sa- 
cred Writings, from the earliest period 
to the present Century, including Biogra- 
phical Notices of Translators and other 
eminent Biblical Scholars. By the Rev. 
James Towniey, author of “ Biblical 
Anecdotes.” 

A Series of Twelve Illustrations for 
Crabbe’s Poems, and another Series of 
Six for Moore’s Lalla Rookh. They are 
from Designs by Corbould, and were ori- 
ginally engraved for a periodical publi- 
cation. 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes ; 
or, a New Guide to the Peculiarities of 
the French Language ; being a collection 
of French expressions, similar in sound, 
but differing in signification: illustrated 
by uumerous Anecdotes, Jeux de Mots, 
&c. particularly designed for those who 
are desirous of acquiring the language of 
social intercourse. By D. Boitzav. 

Saltus ad Parnassum, exhibiting a Sy- 
nopsis of the whole Science of Music in 
14 progressive Diagrams on one Folio 
Sheet. By J. Recrz, Musician in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. 

Part III, of Physiognomical Portraits, 
containing Ten Engravings. The Por- 
traits are accompanied by a concise Bio- 
graphical Memoir in English and French, 
and consists of the following personages : 
Albert, Prince Aremberg; Oliver Crom- 
well ; Thos. Cromwell, Earl of Essex; 
Desiderius Erasmus ; Diego Philip de 
Guzman ; Philip Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke; John Pym; Sir Richard Steele ; 
Charles Edward Stuart ; Thos. Wentworth, 
Ear! of Strafford. 


By Dr. 


Preparing for Publication. 

The Third Series of Church of Eng- 
land Theology. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
Warner, consisting of Ten Sermons in 
eaeh Series, on Points of Christian Prac- 
tice, and on the Parables of Jesus Christ, 
printed in Manuscript Characters for the 
use of Young Divines and Candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

An Essay on the Dying Confessions of 
Judas Iscariot, as found in the Greek re- 
cords, By the Hev. Dr. Cracknett. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Koowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, with fifteen plates 
of maps and fac-similes, besides numer- 
ous other engravings inserted in the body 
of the work. 

Clavis Apostolica; or, a Key to the 
Apostolic Writings ; being an attempt to 
explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and 
the principal Words and Phrases used by 
the Apostles in describing it. By the 
Rev. Josera Menpuam, A. M. of Sutton, 
Coldfield. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, re- 
lative to the Reply (inserted in the 70th 
Number of the Edinburgh Review) to Mr. 
Godwin’s Inquiry concerning Population ; 
in which the erroneousness of the Theories 
of Mr. Malthus will be more fully illus- 
trated. By Daviv Boorn. 

Eight Ballads on the Fictions of the 
Ancient Irish, and several Miscellaneous 
Poems, By Ricuarp Ryax, author of “ A 
Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
of Ireland.” 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the affections usu- 
ally denominated bilious. Comprising an 
impartial estimate of the merits of the 
Nitro-muriatic Acid Bath. By Gzorce 
Dariinc, M.D. Member of the Royal ‘ 
College of Surgeons of London. 

A History of Cultivated Vegetables, 
comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, 
Edible, and Chemical Qualities, their 
Natural History and relation to Art, Sci- 
ence, and Commerce, By Mr. Puituirs, 
author of the “ Pomarium Britannicum.” 

Lord Ronald, the Lay of a Border Min- 
strel, a Poem in Eight Cantos.—Dione, a 
Poem in Eight Cantos.— Expedience, a 
Satire, Book I.—Sibyl’s Warning, a Ro- 
mance. By Epwarp Batt. 

Hall of Hellingsley. By Sir S, E. 
Baypcrs. 


A Friend of the late Joun Moapaunt 
Jounson, esq. H. M. Charge d’ Affaires at 
Brussels, and Consul at Genoa, Member 
of the Academia Italiano at Florence, &c. 
shortly intends to present to the public a 

Selection 
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Selection from such parts of that Gentle- 
man’s Papers as relate to the War in 
Italy, and the occupation of Sicily by the 
British. This work will comprise Letters 
from many distinguished Characters. 


We understand that that part of Mr, 
Dibdin’s ‘* Tour,” which relates to the ac- 
count of Literary Characters, Booksellers, 
Printers, &c. at Paris, has been translated 
by Mr. Crapelet, author of the * Souve- 
nirs de Londres,” and a printer of great 
celebrity ; who has added notes and 
anecdotes. 

M. Simonde de Sismondi, the well- 
known author of the History of the Italian 
Republics, is engaged in a work of the 
first importance, the want of which has 
been long and universally acknowledged 
—A Complete History of the French Na- 
tion. The patience and sagacity display- 
ed by the author in his multifarious re- 
searches, his perspicuous style and excel- 
lent arrangement, and above all the spirit 
of liberty which never ceases to animate 
him, afford abundant proof that, if he 
lives to complete his design, he will raise a 
literary movument worthy of his own re- 
putation, and of the great nation whose 
deeds he is about to commemorate, 

M. Lartique has executed a map of 
France, in relief, on a scale of 18 lines to 
a degree, with all the details. The basins 
of the rivers are distinctly shewn, also the 
chains of mountains, and the heights of 
their summits, all with scrupulous exact- 
ness, The sea-coasts are also laid down 
according to their elevations. The same 
person has executed the Gulph of Mexico 
on the scale of an inch toadegree. 2. 
The Archipelago of the Mediterranean, 
3. Europe, &c. &c, all in relief, 


Liverroot ATHENAUM 


Moses Samuel, esq. of Bold-street, Li- 
verpool, has presented to the Library of 
the Athenwum a Manuscript Pentateuch, 
or Sacred Law of the Jews. This singular 
curiosity is of very great value, and beaue 
tifully written on a roll of fine vellum, four 
inches wide, and upwards of forty-five feet 
long; it is attached at each end to an 
ivory roller, and the whole is enclosed in 
a splendid case of crimson velvet, A 
special meeting of the committee was 
summoned for the purpose of receiving 
this valuable present; and an ark was 
ordered to be prepared for its preserva- 
tion, under Mr. Samuel’s directions. Rich 
as this library bas always been in literary 
treasures, it is now indebted to the gene- 
rosity of Mr, Sawuel for its greatest rarity. 


Royat Acapemy or Inscriprions. 


Ata late meeting, M. Champollion pre- 
sented to the Academy a part of his work 
on Egyptian writings, designed to form 
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an appendix to the two volumes already 
published. After a the Egyptian 
modes of writing in hieroglyphics, and in 
what has been thought alphabetical or 
hiératique, he comes to the conclusion, that 
the Egyptian MSS. of the second kind are 
not alphabetical, @ndly. That the second 
mode of writing is only a simple modifica- 
tion of the hieroglyphic, and differs only 
in the form of the signs used, 3dly, That 
the second species is the Aiératique of 
Greek authors, and should be regarded as 
a hieroglyphic tachygraphy. 4thly, That 
the hieratic characters are signs of things, 
and not of sounds, M, Champollion has 
endeavoured to find the numerical signs in 
this species of writing; and he was note 
little surprised to discover that some of 
the characters corresponded with the cy- 
phers of the Hindoos and Arabs, and like 
them derive a value from position, 


Eanry Tarenrt. 

At Copenhagen, is the youngest female 
writer, probably, now living, Her name 
is Virgilia Christiana Lund, and she is not 
above ten years of age. Last year she 
published a family picture, ‘* Clotilda, or 
Two for One ;” and lately she bas publish- 
ed a smal] dramatic piece, called * Infi- 
delity detected.” 


Tus Unicorn. 

Mr. Campbell (the missionary) has 
kindly favoured us with the following de- 
scription of the head of a very singular 
animal which he has just brought from the 
interior of Africa, We also have bad an 
opportunity of seeing it, and fully agree 
with Mr, Campbell, that the animal itself 
must have answered the description of the 
Reem or Unicorn, which is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, 

“The animal,” says Mr. Campbell, 
“was killed by my Hotteotots, in the 
Mashow country, near the city of Mashow, 
about two hundred miles N. E. of New 
Lattakoo, to westward of Delago Bay. 
My Hottentots never having seen or heard 
of ap animal with one horn of so great a 
length, cut off its head, and brought it 
bleeding to me upon the back of an ox 
From its great weight, and being about 
twelve hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope, | was obliged to reduce it by 
cutting off the under-jaw. The Hottentois 
cut up the rest of the animal for food, 
which, with the help of the natives, they 
brought on the backs of oxen to Mashow. 
The horn, which is nearly black, is exactly 
three feet long, projecting from the fore- 
head about nine or ten inches above the 
nose. From the nose to the ears measured 
three feet. There is a small horny pro- 
jection of about eight inches immediately 
behind the great horn, designed for keep- 
ing fast or steady whatever is peustenipd 
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by the great horn: There fs neither bair 
nor wool on the skin, which is the colour 
of brown snuff. The animal was well 
known to the natives. It is a species of 
the rhinoceros ; but if I may judge of its 
bulk from the size of its head, it must 
have been much larger than any of the 
seven rhinoceroses which my party shot, 
one of which measured eleven feet from 
the tip of the nose to the root of the tail. 
The skull and horn excited great curiosity 
atthe Cape. Most were of opinion that 
it was all we should have for the unicorn. 
An animal, the size of a horse, which the 
fancied unicorn is supposed to be, would 
not answer the description of the unicorn 
given by Job, chap. 39, verse 9 et seg., 
but in every part of that description this 
animal exactly answers to it.” 
(Signed) * Joun Campsety.” 

Pliny’s description of the unicorn is a 

sort of medium between Mr. Campbell’s 


ARTS AND 


Canova. 

The celebrated Sculptor Canova is now 
at Passagno, his native place, superin- 
tending the building of a beautiful church 
(erecting at his own expense) in honour 
of the Holy Trinity. It is said that it 
will in form resemble the Pantheon of 
Rome, and that, like the Parthenon of 
Athens, it will be ornamented with a por- 
tico, the pillars of which will be of the 
same dimensions as those of the Pantheon. 
The interior will be decorated with sacred 
sculptures of this great Artist, aad will 
also contain a picture of his composition, 
representing a dead Christ. Passagno at 
this moment is a place of union for all fo- 
teigners. Canova is the father and bene- 
factor of his native country, which (thanks 
to him) appears to have received new life. 
A short time ago Passagno had no place 
on the geographical charts, and now this 
same name owes the honour of being dis- 
tinguished by particular marks, in the 
charts of the State of Venice, to the cele- 
brity of the man to whom she gave birth. 
At a future period the magnificent monu- 
ment which is now erecting will be cele- 
brated in history, and draw from the most 
distant countries all that are friends to 
the Arts and Religion. The population 
already increases, and people’s minds be- 
come more cultivated and polished; be- 
fore the edifice is completed, a crowd of 
French and English flock from all quar- 
ters, struck with the novelty of the enter- 
prise and the grandeur of the monument. 
They have been obliged to open two ho- 
tels here. 

The above details are extracted from 
the Diario di Roma. We cannot refrain 
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account, and the animal depicted on the 
royal coat of arms. It is as follows :— 
** Asperrimam esse feram, reliquo corpore 
similem equo, capite cervo, pedibus ele- 
phanti, cauda apro, mugitu gravi, uno 
cornu nigro media fronte cubitorum duum 
eminente.” 

Our readers are aware that measures 
have been taken to obtain a complete 
specimen of the animal supposed to be 
the unicorn, which is said to exist in con- 
siderable numbers in Thibet. The de- 
scription which has hitherto been furnished 
us rests entirely on the evidence of na- 
tives; but as it differs in several essential 
poivts from Mr. Campbell’s account of 
the African unicorn, the scientific world 
will be anxious to compare the specimens, 
as soon as they are enabled to do so. 
Mr. Campbell’s demonstration is the best 
as yet, and will probably never be ex- 
celled. (Asiatic Journal. ) 


SCIENCES. 


from accompanying them with some ge- 
neral reflections on the phenomenon of so 
considerable a fortune as Canova’s, ac- 
quired by such noble and such honour- 
able means, and on the pious manner in 
which he has employed it. It is difficult 
to conceive that genius, however liberally 
recompensed, should have procured an 
Artist a sufficient fortune for the erection 
of a monument like that of which we have 
just given some idea. But our astonish- 
ment is lessened when we are told that 
Canova for many years lived at Rome, 
imposing on himself during that time the 
most severe privations, and that it is the 
fruit of the labours of his whole life which 
he now dedicates to the glory of Religion, 
of his Country, and of the Arts. But what 
is still more admirable than this, is, that 
in an age when so many weak and con- 
temptible spirits make a senseless boast 
and glory of insulting Religion, her doc- 
trines, and her ministers, that the man 
who holds the sceptre of the Arts in that 
classical country fears nothing, but stands 
forward boldly, and give so striking a tes- 
timony of his zeal and devotion. If Ca- 
nova had been actuated by motives of an 
ordinary vanity only, he might have im- 
mortalized his name by other works which 
would have attested his zeal and munifi- 
cence with as much eclat. In paying Re- 
ligion so solemn and ¢o durable a homage, 
Canova is not only the benefactor of Pas- 
sagno, he associates himself with all the 
blessings which that Religion showers on 
the whole of mankind, and under whose 
yoke the most powerful Monarchs and the 
greatest geniuses of all ages have never 
blashed to humble themselves. 

For Marion 
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Formation Op Miers IN PARTICULAR 
SITUATIONS. 
By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. 

All persons who have been accustomed 
to the observation of Nature, must have 
frequently witnessed the formation of 
mists over the beds of rivers and lakes in 
calm and clear weather after sun-set ; and 
whoever has considered these phenomena 
in relation to the radiation aud communi- 
cation of heat and nature of vapour, since 
the publication of the researches of MM. 
Rumford, Leslie, Dalton, and Wells, can 
hardly have failed to discover the true 
cause of them. As, however, [ am not 
aware that any work has yet been pub- 
lished in which this cause is fully discuss- 
ed, and it involves rather complicated 
principles, I shall make no apology for 
offering a few remarks on the subject to 
the Royal Society. 

As soon as the Sun has disappeared 
from any part of the globe, the surface 
begins to lose heat by radiation, and in 
greater proportion as the sky is clearer ; 
but the land and water are cooled by this 
operation in a very different manner; the 
impression of cooling on the land is limit- 
ed to the surface and very slowly trans- 
mitted to the interior ; whereas, in water 
above 40° Fahrenheit, as soon as the up- 
per stratum is cooled, whether by radia- 
tion or evaporation, it sinks in the mass of 
fluid, and its place is supplied by warmer 
waters from below; and till the tempera- 
ture of the whole mass is reduced nearly 
to 40° F, the surface cannot be the coolest 
part. It follows, therefore, that where- 
ever water exists in considerable masses, 
and has a temperature nearly equal to 
that of the land, or only a few degrees be- 
low it, and above 45° F, at sun-set, its 
surface during the night, in calm and 
clear weather, will be warmer than that 
of the contiguous land ; and the air above 
the land will necessarily be cooler than 
that above the water; and when they both 
contain their due proportion of aqueous 
vapour, and the situation of the ground 
is such as to permit the cold air from the 

land to mix with the warmer air above 
the water, mist or fog will be the result ; 
which will be so much greater in quan- 
tity, as the land surrounding or inclosing 
the water is higher, the water deeper, and 
the temperature of the water, which will 
coincide with the quantity or strength of 
vapour in the air above it, greater. 





Srainep Grass, 

A Correspondent, in the Literary Ga- 
zette, states, that “the art of painting on 
glass bas long been an object of attention, 
but may be said to have remained in a 
continued infancy till within these few 
years, It has often been a subject of 
regret that the art was lost, but if we may 
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found our opinion on the antient speci- 
mens which still remain, we should be led 
to conclude, that the art never attained 
any thing near the perfection to which it 
has lately been brought. 

“The specimens which still exist of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, are formed like 
Mosaic, by various pieces of glass being 
joined together with lead. But these, 
from their mechanical construction, 
scarcely deserve the appellation of paint- 
ings. 

‘Another method, which has been 
much practised in a neighbouring coun- 
try, is the following :—A plate of glass is 
painted upon after the usual manner, and 
protected from the action of the air,-by 
having a thin plate of clear glass placed 
before, and a ground plate behind it. But 
the colours of specimens formed after this 
manner, though they may, for a short 
time, put forth the most brilliant appear- 
ance, have, nevertheless, been found, in 
the sequel, to be even more evanescent 
than those upon canvass, 

** The last method, and that which, in- 
deed, all others have had in view, though 
they have never been able to accomplish 
their object, is, to paint the glass, and, by 
afterwards heatiug it in a furnace, to in- 
corporate the colours with the glass itself, 
so that one could not be destroyed with- 
out the destruction of the other. But it 
was found by experiment, that the com- 
mon colours could not be brought to bear 
the action of fire, and, consequently, the 
chemists have, for a great length of time, 
been employed in examining various mi- 
nerals and metals, with the view of ob- 
taining from them the colours which they 
were in quest of, reasonably concluding, 
that if they could obtain colours from these 
materials, the only effect which they would 
experience from the action of fire would 
be, that of embedding them in, or with the 
glass itself, in such a manner as to pre- 
clude the possibility of an after-separa- 
tion. This desirable object has, we are 
led to believe, at last been accomplished, 

by Mr. and Mrs, Pearson, who are now 
exhibiting paintings on glass in vitrified 
colours, which do great honour to the art, 
if not to the nation. Independently of the 
patronage which the merits of these pro- 
ductions are calculated to obtain from the 
public at large, they are particularly en- 
titled to the notice of every individual who 
may follow the same pursuit or profession. 

**The cartoons of Raphael are, we be- 
lieve, the only specimens which have been 
lately added to this collection. They are 
finished in a style which must claim the 
admiration of every ove, and with a fide- 
lity of delineation, and a happiness of 
colouring, which will not disappoint those 
who may have enjoyed the delight of be- 
holding the originals,” 

CAPT. 
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CAPT. MANBY’S METHOD OF RESCUING PERSONS FROM 
VESSELS STRANDED ON A LEEWARD SHORE. 
(Continued from p. 157.) 


AwoTuer mode of bringing the crew on shore, after communication is 
once gained, is by a basket or cot, as in the subjoined figure *. 





It is furnished with lashings, to prevent the person within it from falling or 
being washed out. The want of a bottom of canvas is supplied by a strong 
netting, by which the water is let through, that otherwise collecting in it in its 
ge and repassage between the ship and the shore, would retard or stop it 
ape at increasing its weight, and, possibly, drown the person conveyed by 
it. This mode is peculiarly adapted for bringing on shore helpless women and 
children, or the sick and wounded. 
In employing this cot the following directions are to be minutely observed 
and practised: First, drive three strong stakes deep into the ground, in such a 
ition with regatd to one another that they form a triangle, and from a wide 
meet close at their heads, which are to be lashed firmly together, and have 
a gun-tackle purchase made fast to them. As soon as communication has been 
ected with the distressed vessel, by the rope carried out by the shot from the 
mortar, the crew will haul on board by it from the shore a large rope, and also 
a tailed block, rove with a smaller rope, both ends of which are to be kept on 
shore. When these are made fast on board, the large rope, after it is passed 
through the roller at each end of the cot, is to have the gun-tackle purchase fast 
to the stakes lashed to it. ‘The ends of the small rope are then to be made fast 
one to each end of the cot, and the cot travelling by the rollers on the large rope 
is to be worked by the bite of it to the ship, and back by the people on shore t. 
The gun-tackle purchase is for the purpose of keeping the rope, on which 
the cot runs, at a proper degree of tension. It is to be most er attended 
to, for, if it be slackened, as the vessel rolls out towards the sea, the liability of 
the rope to be broken will be prevented ; and if gathered in, on the other hand, 
as the ship rolls in again towards the shore, the too great slackness of the rope, 
which would hinder the free passage of the cot, and plunge it more than is ne- 
cessary in the water, will be avoided. 





* The basket or cot should be made buoyant by corks or kegs of air. But where the 


coast is extremely rocky, or the beach very » it will be necessary, to protect the 
person coming to the shore from i jury when dashe< by the violence of the sea inst the 
side of a cliff or beach; this will yp he puosanied, as aull extho dunger ef Geseing, 


by s hammock stuffed with cork shavings: buoyant jackets may be made upon this prin- 
ciple, at the expense of a very few shillings. 
t If there are several persons at hand, the large rope may be hauled tort by them with- 
Gunr. Mac. September, 1821. Another 
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Another method of passing the crew to the shore, -in the absence both of a 
boat and the cot, is by a grummet of rope, in the manner described in an ex- 
tract from the narrative of Lieutenant Woodger of the Royal Navy, on the 20th 
of January, 1814. , anh 

** In firing the second shot from the top of the cliff, [ had the satisfaction of 
throwing the line over the vessel, which was full two hundred and 7 yards 
from the cliff. On signs being made to the people on board, they hauled a suf- 
ficient quantity of the line on board for the bite to return to the shore, they then 
made a hawser fast to it, that was fortunately lying abaft: as soon as the people 
on the cliff had hauled the said hawser on shore and tort from the vessel, I cut 
a piece of the hawser off, and made a grummet on the hawser with it, suffi- 
ciently large for a man to sit in, to which I made the bite of the line fast : on 
waving to the people on board, they hauled the grummet along the hawser to 
the vessel, and one man into it at a time;.and was hauled on shore hang. 
ing on the hawser ; and the grummet was hauled to the vessel again, by whic 
method the whole of the crew, consisting of five men and two boys, were 
saved. The vessel immediately afterwards broke up.” ; 

In case of shipwreck, under circumstances of great destitution, in which 

none of the modes above described can be put in 

ractice, the crew, on receiving the rope thrown 
on board by the shot from the mortar, will secure 
it; and then, drawing on board so much as will 
fully reach from the vessel to the shore, make a 
clove hitch in it, like the fi ; which is to be 
put over the shoulders arms of the person 
to be brought on shore, and drawn tort, close 
under the arm-pits; care being taken to fix the 

kuot on the breast-bone, as described in the annexed design. 





Terrible as this alternative may appear, its success may be relied on. Nixe 
Forgicners have been saved by it in cases of extraordinary peril on the coast 
of Norfolk; and some time ago, the MasTER, FOUR SEAMEN, a Boy, and the 
MASTER'S DAUGHTER, were brought in safety to the shore by it, at Winterton, 
in the same county, just before the vessel went to pieces. . 

The ee © to swim on shore, without some such aid, is almost certain de- 


struction to the strongest and most skilful swimmer, although he be fae 
' wi 
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with corks or other buoyant substances ; for if he venture, he will most pro- 
bably either be killed by the violence with which he is dashed by the waves 
against the beach, or drowned in struggling against the regurgitation of the : 

The rope, designed for the purpose of affording prompt relief to those whe 
fall or are washed overboard from vessels at sea, may, in some Cases, be useful 
in bringing persons on shore from vessels wrecked near the shore. 





‘This rope has a noose that can be enlarged or contracted by the small wooden 
slide or button, through which the ae or double part of the rope passes. 
This noose is kept open by a piece of whalebone that passes, with the rope, 

h a number of corks which keep it afloat. A buoy, made of a piece of 
wood, shaped like an egg (which, as well as the corks, is painted white, that it 
may be better seen in the dark), is fixed on the rope, that when grasped by a 

in danger is prevented by it from slipping through his hands, as might 
‘Toon with acommon rope. By this buoy too he can support himself while 
he is putting the noose over his head and arm ; having done which, he can se- 
cure himself in it by pulling the slide or button to him, and may be drawn to 
the ship, and up the ship's side, without any injury ; the corks performing the 
additional service of protecting him from being galled by the rope. 

A mortar, so small as to be with its apparatus very light and portable, will 
afford the great benefit of hastening the moment of communication in cases 
where the vessel in distress is stranded at a considerable distance from the depot 
of the larger mortar and apparatus (which cannot be moved with so much ex- 
petites). and is every minute in danger of going to pieces. If any of the crew 

at all able to assist themselves, they may draw on board to them, by the log- 
line that is projected to them from this small mortar, a rope strong enough to 

tform all the subsequent process requisite to their escape. This mortar may 
dispatched with its apparatus by a man on foot, as was shown before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 14th of May, 1814, The engraving 
beneath represents the man as he was equipped with the small mortar ont every 


appendage to it. 
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He had slung at his back, in the manner of a knapsack, a frame with conical 
gs (as before described, but of ahs gape reduced size), on which two 
fared ards of log-line were wound, a pit ay as mortar n'a socket hang- 
ing by a leather strap across his shoulder, and a box, belted round his waist, 
containing gunpowder in cartridges, prepared tubes, a bottle of sulphuric acid 
for firing them; and pieces of _— port-fire, and slow-match, The whole 
weighed not more than 32lbs. The mortar, charged with two ounces of pow- 
der, was fired, and projected the shot with the log-line attached to it upwards 
of 120 yards. ‘The powers of a small mortar may, however, be considerably in- 
creased by an additional weight given to the shot by the shape here 
represented. This shot has been used with much success. It has 
been ascertained, by experiment, that the range of the mortar with 
it is considerably more than a spherical shot of the same calibre. 
When it is made to fit the mortar as closely as ible, a great in- 
crease of velocity is gained, by the decrease of what is called the 
windage ; and when it is wedged in, the range will be greater still. 
This consequently adds to the recoil, and care should be taken not 

to stand behind the mortar. 

It often occurs, when a vessel can no longer keep the sea, that she bears up, 
as her only chance of safety, for a harbour, which she makes, and which would 
afford her a refuge, if there were a sufficient flow of tide at its entrance ; but, 
unfortunately, not finding depth of water enough for her draught, she grounds 
on the bar, and offers not the least distressing species of shipwreck. 

Although boats can readily go from the bertonr with the ebb tide, yet they 
are not ble to approach the distressed vessel, from want of resistance to the 
blade of the oar amidst the broken water of the breakers that surround her ; 
and, near as they may approach to the vessel, assistance is as far off as ever. 

My attention was any drawn to the construction of a small piece of 
ordnance to be fixed in the bows of boats, with a crate by its side, containing a 
line to be carried over the vessel by a shot projected from the mortar. 

In proceeding on this service, the mortar should be loaded and primed ready 
for instantaneous application, and, together with the crate, should be covered 
with a cloth or tarpaulin, that the ammunition may not be wetted by the spray 
of the ‘sea in the one, or the line displaced in the other. The man who steers 
will watch the moment when the boat is stem on with the object, and give 
the word to the person attending in the bow for that purpose, who will in- 
stantly fire the mortar. 


Communication thus gained, the boat may be hauled by the rope to the ves- 
sel, and the crew sayed. ' 

The best method of rescuing persons from vessels wrecked under a steep _ 
montory, or inaccessible eliff, is by a rope ladder, such as in the figure, which 
may be projected, like the plain rope, by a shot from the mortar. 


In 
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In order to make this rope ladder, stiff loops, large enough to admit the 


foot, are spliced into a rope at 
other. It may, however, 


and 


son who is to ascend it. 


the distance of a foot and a half from each 
much improved, when not required to be pro- 
jected by the mortar, but merely lowered by the hand to the 
assistance, b 
loop with a 
this sh 


reon requirin 
the See of ond 
at piece of wood in 


distendin 
road and 


ape, which will serve at once as a rest 
for the foot, and to keep the rope at a more 
convenient distance from the rock to the per- 


The life-rope, already described, might also be found eminently useful in giv- 
ing assistance to vessels driven in storms under high and steep parts of the coast. 
(To be continued.) 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Monument at Sicanrv. 

It would afford considerable gratifica- 
tion to many studious readers, if any of 
our Correspondents would (of their own 
knowledge, or from the numerous and 
intelligent Missionaries who are sent to 
China by the two Societies, or indeed 
by any other societies for that purpose), 
furnish some correct information of the 
celebrated Chinese Monument which was 
discovered at Siganfu by the Jesuits, dur- 
ing the last or preceding Century. 

Mosheim says (Cent. 7. ch. 1. |. i.) that 
it was by the labours of the Nestorians 
that the light of the Gospel first pene- 
trated into the immense empire of China, 
about the year 637, when Jesuiabas of 
Gadala was their Chief. Some have in- 
deed esteemed this Monument to be a 
mere fiction of the Jesuits, though perhaps 
without reason. There are other unex- 
ceptionable proofs that the Northern parts 
of China, even before the 7th Century, 
abounded with Christians, who, for many 
succeeding ages, were under the inspec- 
tion of a Metropolitan sent there by the 
Chaldean or Nestorian patriarch. Kir- 
cher, Muller, and Renaudot, have men- 
tioned this antient relick,—as also Ase- 
manoi in the Vatican Library ; and Liron 
also, and Bayer, bear testimony to its 
existence, De Guignes bas shown that 
the Christians were settled in China so 
early as the 7th Century, and remarks 
that the Nestorians and other Christians 
were for a long time confounded in the 
Chinese annals with the worshippers of 
Fo, an Indian idol, whose rites were in- 
trodueed into China about 65 years after 
the birth of Christ ; and that this circum- 
stance has deceived De la Croze, Beau- 
sobre, and some other learned men, who 
have raised’ spurious objections against 
the hypothesis that maintains the early 
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introduction of Christianity into that great 
empire. A reader properly informed, will 
lend little or no attention to the account 
given of this matter by Voltaire, in his 
Essai sur l Histoire Generale ;—a poet who 
recounts facts or denies them, without 
deigning to produce his authorities, must 
not expect to meet with the credit that is 
due to an historian.—Whatever be the 
progress of Christianity in China during 
the 18th Century, it is probable that the 
persons concertied in its promotion must 
have passed the spot where this antient 
Monument is said to have been erected ; 
and though the time is great since that 
riod, yet in a climate very little sub- 
ject to the variations of its more Northern 
parts, it is very fair to suppose that at 
least some fragments may yet remain. 
Discoverigs 1x Ecyrr. 

Rome, Aug. 1821,—A young English- 
man, of the name of Wadtington, who has 
lately arrived in this city, has penetrated 
upwards of 600 leagues above the second 
cataract, in following the army of the Pa- 
cha of Egypt. In the whole of the way, 
he fell in with only a few small Egyptian 
monuments, in isolated situations, and of 
no very remote date; but, on his arrival 
at Schayni, where the Pacha encamped, 
he discovered 35 pyramids of from 50 to 
120 feet in height, but in a very ruinous 
State. He also saw seven or eight temples, 
of which one (upwards of 300 feet in 
length) was covered with hieroglypbics. 
It is probably in the neighbourhood of 
these ruins that search should be made 
for Nabatha, and not the Meroe of the an- 
cients. This traveller has copied some 
very curious Greek inscriptions. He as- 
sures us that he has seen nothing in his 
travels comparable to the monuments of 
Nubia, and that he considers that province 
as the cradle of the Arts in Egypt. 

M. Tedenat, 
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M. Tedenat, son of the French Consul 
at Alexandria, well known for his disco- 
veries in Upper Egypt, has landed at 
Marseilles, with a valuable collection of 
Antiquities from that celebrated region. 
He ascended to the first cataracts of the 
Nile, and visited the famous city with a 
hundred gates. He has caused excava- 
tions to be made in the granite mountain, 
in the vicinity of the ruins of that place, 
which is situated in front of the great tem- 
ple. He found remarkably fine mummies, 
and manuscripts on Papyrus, of exquisite 
brightness, and in perfect preservation. 
It is supposed that finer specimens of the 
kind are not to be found in any collection 
in the world. It was on the mountain of 
Gourna that he procured the most pre- 
cious relics. He had the singular good 
fortune to discover a thick rope (cable) 
made of the fibrous substances of the 
palm-tree, which had been used for the 
purpose of lowering into a pit the bodies 
of the rich, which were afterwards depo- 
sited in catacombs hewn out of the gra- 
nite side of the mountain, at the depth of 
60 fathoms (brasses). These pits seem 
destined to conceal the tombs in the inte- 
rior; and now, in order to get at them, it 
is necessary to hew away at random. The 
sepulchral chambers of Gourna present a 
work of the greatest perfection with regard 
to the hieroglyphic figures, as well as to 
the bas-reliefs executed en saillie, which 
cover all the interior walls. Let us judge 
of the patience, the perseverance, the 
tools, and the talents of the Egyptian art- 
ist, who used to penetrate to the very 
bowels of the earth to form everlasting 
monuments; and of the power and re- 
sources of the Kings who, not satisfied 
with having raised those lofty pyramids, 
which for many thousands of years with- 
stood the ravages of time, and astonish us 
by their magnificence, have caused to be 
excavated a mountain of more than 30 
leagues in extent, for the purpose of de- 
positing mummies, and to vanquish, as it 
were, the immutable laws of Nature, 
which have an uniform tendency to de- 
stroy the immortality of the bodies. The 
sequel of this interesting document has 
been suppressed by the Censors of the 
Press !|—-M. Tedenat has sent the. result 
of his researches to Paris, and will soon 
return to Egypt.—The Academy of Mar- 
seilles has enrolled him among its Mem- 
bers. 

Accounts from M. Caillaud, dated Don- 
golah, 14th January, 1821, state, that not 
far from that city (the capital of Upper 
Nubia), at about 180 leagues above the 
town of Syene, there exists a large Egyp- 
tian monument, similar to some of those 
at Thebes. It is upwards of 300 feet long, 
and has 90 columns of more than 30 feet 


high, Every part of this monument is 
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covered with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs. 
The spot-on which these beautiful ruins 
are situated is called Lelib or Therbé. 
Six other Egyptian ruins, less considera- 
ble, were found on the banks of the Nile, 
between the second cataract and Dongo- 
lah. None of them, however, present 
Greek inscriptions, or any traces either of 
the Greeks or Romans. From these dis- 
coveries it would appear, that the Egyp- 
tians raised monuments far beyond the 
places marked out as the limits of these 
antiquities. Four years ago we were far 
from suspecting the existence of a subter- 
raneous temple, like that of Ipsambool, 
between the two first cataracts. Io his 
second journey, M. Caillaud discovered 
antiquities in six differeat places above 
Wadi Halfa. ist, at Sebnai or Sebnat, 
above the second cataract, where two 
small temples were found ; 2d, at Amara; 
3d, in the island of Sai, which contains a 
litle monument; 4th, at some distance 
further South, the remains of a ruined 
edifice, of which only one column is stand- 
ing, covered with hieroglyphics; the ca- 
pital is a head of Isis; 5th, at Therbé or 
Selib, between Wadi Hulfa and Dongo- 
lah, was discovered the large monument 
above described; 6th, at Sessé, further 
South, are the remains of a temple, with 
12 columns, the capitals in the form of a 


*palm-tree ; three of these columns are 


standing. M. Caillaud travels by land 
with an escort, guides, camels, and pro- 
visions; inured to fatigue and privations, 
he remains on the ruins sufficiently long 
to collect accurate information, and to 
make the minutest inquiries. He spent 
forty-five days on his way from Syene to 
Dongolah. The course of the Nile from 
Assovuan to Dongolah is entirely laid 
down, and numerous celestial observations 
taken to confirm its position. From M. 
Caillaud’s experience, it appears that 
Bruce’s map is very incorrect in this part, 
and that the situation of Dongolah, in 
Danville’s maps, is far from accurate. 
Having devoted a month to the examina- 
tion of Dongolah and its neighbourhood, 
particularly the great island of Argo, our 
traveller determined to to Ghendy, 
to make observations on the Darfour and 
the Western countries; he will next visit 
the Red Sea, crossing the Nile, and the 
site of the island of Meroe, and afterwards 
return to Egypt, proceeding along the 
banks of the Red Sea. 

Rome, July, 1821.—The Vatican Li- 
brary has lately received a considerable 
addition of Egyptian antiquities. Among 
these are ten epitapbs, one of which is of 
the seventh or eighth century. A more 
modern and very interesting one is of the 
twelfth century, containing a genealogy, 
probably unique in its kind, of seventeen 
ancestors of the deceased in a direct as- 

eending 
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cending line. The most remarkable works 
of Sculpture are—Ist. Three large sarco- 
phagi of black basalt, bordered with hie- 
roglyphics. This very hard stone is wrought 
with almost incredible skill, both with re- 
spect to the design and precision of the 
chisel. The sarcophagi were the outside 
coverings of three coffins of sycamore 
wood, in which the bodies of eminent per- 
sons were preserved. None of this kind 
have hitherto beea seen in Rome.—2nd. 
The colossal * head of a man, of red gra- 
nite, covered with the usual sacred veil, 
resembling the Isis of the Capitol, with 
ornaments in good preservation, painted 
in different colours; it is part of an en- 
tire figure, intended for the lid of a coffin. 
—Jrd. The figure of a priest, clothed in a 
robe, and sitting on the ground, of whitish 
alabaster. —4th, The torso of an Egyptian 
divinity, of an unknown and very beauti- 
ful kind of marble. The workmanship is 
ina very elegant style, and well preserved. 
—5th. One of the large entire colossusses 
which stood at the gate of a temple at 
Carnac, near Thebes, ornamented with a 





* The Dispatch, from Alexandria, has 
just brought to London some of Belzoni’s 
treasures, and the famous alabaster sar- 
cophagus of that enterprising traveller has 
also arrived at Deptford. 


SELECT 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 11. 
I PRESUME the Author of the following 
Stanzas will excuse the trivial breach 
in the confidence of friendship in my com- 
municating them to you, as a specimen 
of the happiness of a family circle, where 
a numerous progeny assembled round 
their father, are observed to catch from 
his poetry the noblest sentiments of at- 
tachment to their King and country. The 
stanzas were not intended for the public ; 
but the public are always pleased with 

such views of domestic love and loyalty. 

Yours, &c. Articus. 


Stanzas writien at Polwhele near Truro, 
July 19, the day of the Coronation. 


“ YES, British youths, the love of home inspires 
Generous affections! Is not the retreat 

Where burn the filial, the parental fires, 
Full oft the — ef the good and great; 
Where Friendship kindles an heroic heat, 

And, link’d amidst the lofty-pannel’d hall, 
Bosoms in sympathetic union beat ; 

Whence, if their country good or ili befal, 

They rise with noble warmth--they start at Ho. 

nour’s call?” * 


Such were my numbers on the banks of Kenne! 
Nor could its slow stream soothe the pensive 


hour ; 
As Fancy wing’d me to my native glen, 





* See “ Local Attachment,” Book the Third. 
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number of hieroglyphics, 18 palms high, 
and mentiooed in the great work of the 
French Institute upon Egypt. 


AMERICA. 


A discovery has been made in New- 
foundland, during the last summer, which 
has exercised the conjectures of Antiqua- 
ries, About half a mile from the shores 
of Gander Bay, there has been found a 
fragment of a small pillar of white marble 
of octangular form ; about 18 inches long, 
and 10 inches in diameter. Its surface is 
much corroded by the effects of the wea- 
ther, and it is probable it has lain there 
for a considerable time. It cannot have 
been left in ballast, because it is half a 
mile inland, and because no ships can 
come withio three quarters of a mile of 
the shore of this place. This part of the 
country is not inhabited; and no similar 
stones, or works of art, have been found 
on searching in the same neighbourhood. 
The texture of the marble is perfectly dif- 
ferent from any of those used in sculpture 
or architecture, being of a yellowish white 
colour, and the texture is in some places 
crystalline granular, of a large grain ; but 
there are every where intermixed with it 
parts of very complicated curvatures ; ca- 
pable of being separated in succession in 
parallel curved laming, as thin as paper. 


POETRY. 


And in sweet vision rear’d this distant bower. 

"Twas then, no mean ambition, fond to tower 
Above the crowd, a progeny pourtray'd, 

Not loit’ring in green to cull the flow’r, 
Nor warbling love-notes in the secret shade, 
But prompt to instruct rade minds, or sway the 

ensanguin'd blade. 


*Twas then the azure of yon Heaven, my sons, 
Had not yet open’d on your infant sight ; 

Nor could I mark the race that Virtue runs 
Perplex'd from troubles, or in glory bright; 
Nor could I trace distinct in various light, 

The path of Honour each was form’d to tread: 
"Twas all Imagination’s fervid flight, 

I saw no tempest gathering over head, 

Nor trembled at toils by Vice or Folly spread. 


Where India whirls her suffocating sands ; 
Or in her lightnings scares the jungle gloom, 
Say, for your duteous brothers shall the brands 
Of death repose? Alas! for ill to come! 
What, tho’ of thousands they've seal’d the 


doom, 
Say, can they bid the pestilence avaunt, 
Or stray, unheeding where invaders roam? 
Or welcome, from their bulwalk'd elephant, 
The bowling wilderness, or scorn the tiger's 
haunt? 
And ye, too, whether Destiny may waft, 
Or Life or Death, now clust’ring round your 


Sire, 
Firm on old Albion’s cliffs, the fatal shaft 
Would meet unshrinking, if emergence dire 
Ask’d Valour’s arm, to wake the adventurous 


fire! 2 
Lo, one who hail’d, fair Greece, thine altar isles, 
An embryo Nelson, see his soul age 
A 
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Alike unmov’d, where vast the Atlantic boils, 
Or sleeps the Egcan wave, array'd in summer- 
smiles. 
Yet, from this little groupe my Country calls 
For aid we rate above the warlike arm: 
She looks to Academicus’ learned halls !--- 
She looks to where forensic contests swarm 
In bloodless strife, and throngs confess the 


eharm 
Of eloquence.---Be thine that better part, 
My William! in the cause of Virtue warm, 
To guide thy flock with no insidious art, 
Instilling heavenly truths, a balsam to the heart. 


And rest we here? ah, no!---we rest not here ! 
Three boys untutor'd trip their careless way; 
Unweeting if 4 sorrow or a fear 
Rise on dark cloud, to dim their sunny day--- 


lf Treachery lurk, to lead their steps astray ; 
When the pale sod shall cover me, so cold,--- 
But wate from boding sighs, why faints my 
ay? 


Hope, angel Hope! O come, thy views unfold, 
Aud o’er the landscape shed thy rays of living 
gold. 
O wipe away, sweet comforter, the tears 
That gush unbidden from the mournful eye, 
And kindly picture all the future years, 
Reflecting back the fairest times gone by ! 
Show in clear perspective my preseny, 
Still emulous of hereditary worth! 
O bid them with their loyal fathers vie ; 
And, proudly conscious of superior birth, 
Salute, as with one heart, their hospitable hearth. 


E’en now, perhaps, the chieftains who unsheath’d 
The massy sword, to guard Matilda’s throne, 
Who, from the plains of Cressy, laurel-wreath’d, 
First in the ranks of Western warriors shone ; 
And they who whilom fell where rebels won 
Th’ anrighteous palm, may hover o’er a scene 
So lov’d in life, and list’ning to the tone 
Of dying gales, the tremulous sprays between, 
Hail the last flush of eve that tints you glim- 
m’ring green. 
E’en now, perhaps, they note with new delight 
Th’ expanding minds of no degenerate race, 
And long, as they anticipate the sight " 
Here opening fast of ev’ry honest grace, 
To clasp them in a parent’s fond embrace, 
Whilst Faith and Truth a blended radiance fling ; 
And not the minions of Power or Place 
0’ Heaven’s wide arch with acclamations ring) 
am from their ermin’d pomp more glory round 
their King! 
Yes, tho’ imperial grandeur to the gaze 
Of millions, in one pause of wonder, flame, 
Tho’ coronets flash fierce the mingling blaze, 
And echo triumph in the wild acclaim, 
To ratify a George’s patriot aim ;--- 
Such votive offerings as this calm recess 
Shall send, unpublish’d by the voice of Fame, 
The Crown shall in fraternal concord bless, 
And on sure basis fix the Sov’reign’s happiness ! 


TO SIMPLICITY. 
By Mrs. CAREY, West Square. 
SWEET Nymph, whose speaking glance and 
artless smile 
Give grace to beauty, eloquence to truth ! 
Fain would I save thee from the Siren wile 
Of Flatt’ry, foe to Innocence and Youth. 
For oft, full oft, I've breath’d the heart-drawn 
sigh, 
When--first emerging from thy safe retreat--- 
I've seen thee gazing with delighted eye 
On the gay throng where Vice can Folly meet, 
While Hope, delusive, paints the prospect fair, 
And Fancy’s flow’rs in gay succession bloom--- 
New to the world, thou sce’st not Falsehood’s 
Snare, (sume. 
Nor dream'st that Vice and Virtue’s guise as. 
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But, oh! beware! for dangers lurk around, 
Where, unrestrain’d, seductive Pleasure reigns. 
There Treach’ry waits, the guileless heart te 


wound ; 
And Joy's bright cup the tear of anguish stains, 
There Candor’s cheek with indignation glows, 
As murd’rous Slander aims the deadly blow; 
And Pity weeps, as Satire sportive throws. 
Her random darts alike at friend or foe. 
And there, while kindred spirits love to gaze 
On thy clear brow, and check of varying hue, 
Pale Envy, sick’ning at the voice of praise, 
“ Eyes thee askaunt,” and maddens at the view. 
Then fly, oh! Fair one! fly, ere yet too late. 
Few are thy friends; thy foes with smiles bo- 
tray.— 
In calmer scenes, secure a happier fate ; 
And leave th’ unfeeling proud, the idly gay, 


Leave them to waste life’s fairest, brightest hours ; 
To snatch at shadows which their grasp defy ; 
And learn, too late, that, when the tempest lours, 

The friends of Folly seek a clearer ax 


Where Peace and Innocence their joys bestow, 
Where manly Honor breathes the vow sincere, 
In safe seclusion be it thine to know 
The pure delights to latest mem’ry dear. 


EDSPES AD AMICUM. 
‘THE gem of Honour still is bright, 
Still Virtue pours her mellow light, 
With stainless Rectitude, 
I would not change this grief-hewn breast 
Where blank Despair has hung her nest, 
For Shame and all its good. 
Freeze, fount of sadness, and confi 
This would-be breaking heart of mine! 





The crystal treasure Nature gave 
To sprinkle o’er Affection’s grave, 
Or wet the Patriot’s mound, 
The brave man, tho’ Oppression’s knife 
Stab deep into the quick of life, 
Feels, but contemns the wound, 
Freeze, fount, &e. 


I thank thee, Heaven! tho’ knaves may 
frown, 

And strike my peering pennon down, 
Dismay’d at their own blow; 

Arm’d in thy strength, | ever bore 

That manly part, which loves to soar 
Above the mean and low. 

Freeze, fount, &c. 


I thank thee, Heaven ! tho’ bleak my lot, 
My need thou hast not all forgot, 
Kind bealer of my pain! 
Thy faithful heart my anguish felt, 
Thy tongue sweet consolation dealt, 
And shorten’d Sorrow’s reign. 
Freeze, fount, &c. 


How from thy lips high-minded Thought, 
Like fire of inspiration caught, 
Relumes her torch divine ! 
This be my solace,—time shall be, 
They fain had not dishonour’d me ; 
This vengeance still be mine. 
Freeze, fount of sadness, and confine 
This would-be breaking heart of mine! 
iW. T. 
THE 
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THE AVENEL *, 
T8 E Sun is set on Chiltern’s mound, 
No passing breeze is heard around ; 
Nor yet the Moon hath shed her ray, 
Bright glimm’ring, o’er the close of day. 
*Tis evening’s shade—yon convent’s bell 
Pours evening’s sound through Hockcliffe's 
dell: 
Sweet silence o’er those fields hath past, 
One scene of peace, too fair to last. 
Scarce bridled by a lover’s rein, 
Swift bounds the steed o’er Ametulle’s plain ! 
What note of fame, what summons calls 
Young Avewer from his father’s walls ? 
Comes he with horn and bunter’s spear, 
; Fresh from the chase of Melchburn’s deer? 
“The borseman’s cloak and bow vnstrung, 
The quiver o’er his shoulder flung, 
Might speak, his sport at evening done, 
The roving Earl of Huntingdon +. 
Not in those fields to Avenel’s steed 
Is the calm rest of night decreed— 
Slave to a meek and gentle power, 
He speeds him to some lady’s bower ; 
Nor rests he till at Hockliffe’s gate 
He seeks the dearest boon of fate. 
Needs there the moon to guide his way? 
Yon eyes emit a brighter ray ! 
Object of Avenel’s dearest flame, 
True to her love, Matilda came. 
Time was, she smil’d—but now, her eye 
Gaz’d sadly as the youth drew nigh : 
There is a tale no words may say, 
A tale that silence can convey— 
While the sad accents left ber tongue, 
Still falt’ring to his neck she clung, 
And the sad, speechless gaze she cast, 
Told him their cherish’d hopes were past. 
“Oh! Avenel, we have lov’d in vain ; 
Constant but to each other’s pain ; 
There is no hope, none, Avenel, none, 
Fate parts the souls that once were one, 
To-morrow from these walls I go, 
A nun of cloister’d Jvinghoe ! 
My Father, ’gainst his King and laws, 
Hath stak’d his life on Monéfor?’s cause ; 
Nor need a loyal warrior woo 
The hand, no rebel knight may sue: 
Swerve not from truth and valour’s pride, 
But prove thy faith at Henry’s side— 
Thy life is sought, fly, Avenel, fly, 
My father’s torches glimmer nigh ; 
Yon vassals know not pity—go, 
This scarf around thy shoulder throw, 
Close to thy bosom let it be, 
And, when thou clasp’st it, think on me 
They come, avoid yon ambush’d dell ; 
Tis the last kiss of love—farewell.” 


* This family (familiarised to the pub- 
lic by two popular novels) was seated at 
Gamlingay, in Cambridgeshire. 

+ Robert Fitz-ooth, erroneously called 
Robin Hood 
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She spoke, and vanish’d: to his breast 
Matilda’s silken scarf he prest. 
Then, ere his foemen circled round, 
Clear’d the last barrier with a bound : 
Forward he speeds ; iv grief of soul, 
He hears not Woburn’s vesper toll. 
Nor heeded onward as he pass’d 
O’er Crauele’s fields, the howling blast : 
Then, unscath’d by dreams of ill, 
Madly down Chickley’s giant hill. 

* * * 


The morn o’er Ledburgh's fields was 
spread ; 

When, rising from his pallet-bed, 
Came a poor monk from Laundon’s fane, 
To heal by prayer a vassal’s pain: 
And stoop’d, the while he pac’d the dell, 
For water in his scallop-shell— 
Toss’d by the billows, torn, and dank, 
A scarf had drifted to the bank ! 
That scarf so lately to the brave, 
Twin’d by her hands, Matilda gave ; 
And the lov’d name she knit can tell 
The fate of hapless Avenel. 
Calm was the stream, as if no wave 
Was ruffled o’er a lover’s grave ; 
Nor its circling eddies spread, 
Still widening, o’er a warrior’s head: 


Misfortune, from that fated hour, 
Hath set her hand on Hockliffe’s tower ; 
The father, worn by saddest gloom, 
Slept in a dark, untimely tomb ; 

The son, who Henry's laws defied, 

At Evesham fell by Montfort’s side. 

And she is left in Iving’s cell, 

She knew not how her Avenel fell ; 

Her lily cheeks with grief o’erspread, 

She thought him living, mouro’d him 
dead: 

Yet could not years or honours part 

His image from Matilda’s heart ; 


' Still sigh’d she in unsolac’d woe, 


Abbess of cloister’d Ivinghoe ¢. 


And ba are gone—who mourns their 
all! 

The wild bat flits through Avenel’s hall ; 
Shelter’d from hunters, seeks the hare 
Her unobtrusive refuge there.— 
So passes beauty, virtue, truth, 
The pride of age, the hope of youth ; 
Far from our reach, by fortuce’s blast 
Are sublunary pleasures cast, 
And they who sadden at their doom 
Must seek for joys beyond the tomb. L: 


TRANSLATION OF PSALM XIII. 
How long wilt thou, O Lord, forget, 
And from thy servant turn ; 

Wilt thou for ever hide thy face, 
Must I for ever mourn ? 


~ Maude de Hocclive was elected Pri- 
oress of Ivinghoe, on the 11th of the Ca- 
lends of February, 1274, and died in 1296. 
Still 
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Still must my heart, with sorrow vex’d, 
Unheeded on thee call, 

And shall my foes exulting laugh, 
And triumph in my fall ? 


Have mercy, O most gracious God, 
And grant thy suppliant’s prayer, 
Snatch from my eyes this fearful cloud, 

Lest death should fix it there, 


And Satan, my arch-foe, rejoice, 
And claim the victor’s wreath, 
For he that vex’d my living soul, 
Would gladly boast my death. 


But in thy bounteous mercy, Lord, 
I, fearless, fix my trast, 
And wait with joy thy saving word 
To lift me from the dust. 
1°ll sing thy loving kindoess, Lord, 
That snatch’d me from the flame, 
My swelling harp shall sound thy power, 
And own thy mightiest name. 
J. A, G—s. 





SONNET 
To Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, on 
his Approbation of my Poem called “* The 
Legend of St. Loy,” and Encouragement. 
HY voice is an encouragement indeed, 
To.urge me up the steep hill of re- 
nown, [soon, 
Me who have but begun, and that too 
Striving for the great Bdrd’s immortal 
meed, 
To travel up the precipice. I bleed 
Tnly with toil—and for the promis’d boon 
Pine while neglect still keeps me from the 
crown ; 
But thy voice is prophetical—thy reed 
Not to be doubted, thou who ledst young 
White, 
With whom [ claim a fellowship in fate, 
On in the noble path by the near light 
Of high Apollo’s smile irradiate, 
Till he did conque? from his brow the 
bright 
Wreathe of undying Fame—may I not be 
too late ! J. A. Heravp. 





TO A LADY 
Who presented the Author with a Bunch of 
Everlasting- Peas, 
WAILE some with rich and costly rings 
Their choicest friends are plying, 
With diamond portraits, fit for kings, 
And never think of dying ; 
You wisely spurn such gifts as these, 
And offer Everlasting-peas [ 
O let me with the gift entwine 
The mind’s most dearest treasure, 
Fair Friendship’s gem—the off’ring mind, 
The charm of purest pleasure ! 
The hallow’d wreath will scent the breeze, 
Perfum’d with Everlasting-peas. 
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Then, Lady, take the homage due, 
Replete with bounden duty, 

Some peas | truly owe to you, 
With everlasting beauty, 

And may I when at Life’s decease, 


Secure my Everlasting-peas ! T.N, 





Verses composed on seeing some Oak and 
Laurel Boughs wither'd on the Triumphal 
Arch erected to the Honour of the Duke 
of Wellington at Cheltenham, n his 
Grace sojourned there in July 1816. 


EHOLD! how short-liv'’d are the works 
of art [part, 
Which would to Trophies lasting fame im- 
How soon the oak and laurel boughs decay, 
When from their parent stocks once torn 
away 
Frail emblems these of glory and of praise, 
Which we to peerless deeds of valour raise, 
Mementoes sad which tell the mournful 
tale, [fail! 
The mighty hero's life like their’s must 
But tho’ the trophied Arch, the lau- 
rell’d bough, 
Must perish,—one more quick, and one 
more slow,— 
Tho’ e’en the Hero’s self, at Death’s com- 


mand, 
Must bend before his stern all-conqu’ring 


hand,— 
His fame “shall flourish in immortal 
youth, [Truth, 


Know no decay,”’—whilst Glory, Valour, 
Shall twine a death'ess wreathe around his 

bust, dust! 
When all that’s mortal of him sinks to 


Cheltenham. Tuomas Comasr, 





SONNET. 
Nicut—Catm. 

THE rushing winds, the Storm’s wild 

voice of fear, [ning’s flash, 
The Thunder’s last peal, and the Light- 
Have sped, and on the shore no surge may 

dash ; [here, 
But a dead calm, with night-mare horror 
Sits on th’ old motionless oaks, so brood- 

img where [elash. 
Tumult did triumph, and the tempests 
Yet ’tis no halcyon silence, but a drear, 


Cold, harsh, dark heaviness, smiting the 
heart 

With an intenser terror; such as death 

Leaves on the victim’s brow, when all the 
pangs . 

Are past of the last agony of breath— 

Tis a mysterious moment, and it hangs, 

World! a pall on thee, as ’twould ne’er 


depart, [as thou art! 
But shroud thee in, for aye—all spectral 
J. A. Heravup. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

A private letter from Paris states, in 
reference tothe affairs of Turkey, that 
the Emperor Alexander's private wishes 
are opposed to war; but that bis whole 
Cabinet, seconded by the impatient opi- 
nion of all the Russians, on the contrary, 
wish to profit by the present occasion to 
realize the plans of Catherine. 

The following extract from a French 
Journal presents a lively picture of the 
characters and groups which on days of 
business beset the doors of the Savings 
Ranks in Paris. It cannot fail to strike 
the English reader, that the whole scene 
is peculiarly French :— Among the mov- 
ing pictures which Paris displays to the 
eyes of the observer, there is none more 
varied or more interesting than those of 
which the Savings Bank is the theatre. 
It is well known, that this philanthro- 
pic establishment has for its object to 
improve the small savings of the me- 
chanic, and the surplus of small for- 
tunes. Its accounts current are opened 
at 20 sous for labourers, and 600 f. for 
tradesmen. They have appreciated the 
benefits of this establishment. They 
carry their savings to it with joy and 
confidence, and the moralist rejoices to 
see the foresight of old age and the anti- 
cipation of future want making so deep 
an impression on the minds of the lower 
orders. “On Sunday this Bank receives 
the stores which the multitude have to 
deposit. As soon as 10 o’clock strikes, 
all ranks, all classes and conditions are 
seen pell-mell hastening thither. It is 
the image of perfect equality. You may 
there distinguish the modest office clerk, 
who comes every month to deposit faith- 
fully the 48 francs which is to form the 
snow-ball capable of being converted, by 
his perseverance, into a capital of 10,000 
francs. He stands in the presence of 
the head of his office, who chinks a 
purse of crowns as the saving from his 
income, The fine black coat of the 
placeman is not offended by the contact 
of a journeyman mason who brings the 
40 sous which he saved in one week 
from his holiday amusements. Next 
appears an author of Vaudevilles (farce 
writer) who tries to realize a capital 
from an encored couplet. There you 
may sometimes see the laundress and 
the milliner passing with downcast eye 
acquaintances who know full well the 
secret of their savings, and the servant 


woman who has asked leave to carry the 
portion of her wages which she has laid 
by, after the purchase of necessary dress. 
Finally, you hear the sound of the house 
porter’s five per cent. saving, which 
mixes with the gold of his landlord. At 
this Sunday meeting all faces smile, all 
hearts are full of hope. On Tuesday the 
Scene is changed, for that is the day of 
drawing. The indisposition of a father 
compels the affectionate daughter to 
attack her little treasure, of which she 
will only take a part. The coquette, 
whose projects last only for 4 day, can- 
not hold out against the shawl of the 
haberdasher, and draws out the bill of 
500 francs, which she had deposited the 
week before ; while a poor mechanic out 
of employ, draws from his savings so 
much as is necessary to maintain him 
till he gets a new job. Between the 
Sunday and the Tuesday the contrast is 
striking—Fortune bas also her work- 
days and her holydays.” 

Three persons, named Ricou, Fayet, 
and Du Vacher, in the Commune du 
Tremblay, near Segre, were brought up 
last Assizes at Maine et Loire, the two 
first accused of having wounded and 
committed other violence on a man 
named Moreau, by which he was inca- 
pable of working for twenty days; and 
the third of having counselled the others 
in doing so. In March last, Ricou and 
his family suffered much from vermin, 
and could not get rid of them; and the 
milk of his cows produced no butter. 
Ricou believed himself under the in- 
fluence of sorcery, and consulted two 
learned men of the profession, one of 
whom advised him to throw salt into 
the fire, and the other to throw bran in 
the stable where his cows were kept. 
Neither had any effect. Ricou then 
consulted Du Vacher, who, without be- 
ing of the profession, enjoyed the repu- 
tation of a wise man tbrough the neigh- 
bourhood., Du Vacber said he must con- 
sult a book left at his house by a soldier, 
He informed Ricou his family was threat- 
ened with new misfortunes, and his wife 
and children would die in a few days ; 
the only remedy was to force the sor- 
cerer to undo the work of fate; and to 
do this Ricou must put the sorcerer in 
the fire, and bold him there until the 
thing was accomplished. The indivi- 
dual pointed out. by Du Vacher as the 
sorcerer and author uf Ricou’s misfor- 

tunes, 
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tunes, was Moreau, an honest journey- 
man in the neighboufhood. Ricou did 
not easily consent, but at length yielded 
to the fear of losing his wife and chil- 
dren, and procured the assistance of 
Fayet to put Moreau on the fire; the 
latter easily consented, being himself a 
victim to sorcery, as he believed, in con- 
sequence of drinking a glass of cider at 
Moreau’s. Ricou sent his wife and 
children out of the way; and on the 
evening of the 25th of March enticed 
Moreau to his house ; a large fire was 
prepared ; Ricoy and Fayet seized Mo- 
reau, and commanded him to undo the 
fate he had cast upon them, or they 
would throw him into the fire. Moreau 
ih vain protested he was no sorcerer ; he 
was seized and laid across the fire. The 
fire had burnt his clothes, and injured 
his leg and left thigh, when his cries 
frightened his persecutors. Fayet ran 
away with all speed. Ricou took up a 
gun and threatened to shoot Moreau, 
unless he suffered himself to be broiled 
alive; at length, frightened at the cries 
of the sufferer, he permitted him to es- 
cape. On the trial, Ricou affirmed se- 
riously, ‘* that a few days after this ope- 
ration, the milk of his cows produced 
good butter, and he also got rid of the 
vermin; in short, his fate had altered.” 
Fayet said, “‘ as far as regarded himself, 
he was always the victim of sorcery, and 
had the cholic every day from 2 to 4 
o’clock.’’ Ricou and Fayet were sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment; and 
Du Vacher was acquitted on the 12th of 
August. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Madrid papers bring intelligence 
of a serious commotion in that city. 
Some persons singing an offensive song, 
near the post of St. Martin, were order- 
ed to retire by the officer on guard, 
They refused; a mob collected, and a 
disturbance arose; during which the 
Captain-General Morillo arrived, and 
fought his way through the mob with his 
cane only, his sword remaining in the 
scabbard. This increased the ferment. 
He was reported to have used his sabre ; 
and the Club of the Fontano d’Ora re- 
sounded With demands for his head. He 
published a proclamation, denying bis 
use of the sabre, and justifying himself 
from the charge of maltreating the peo- 
ple. He sent in his resignation; but 
the King refused to accept it, and order- 
ed his conduct to be investigated by a 
Council of War. The source of the evil 
seems to be the Club, which ought to 
be suppressed, There also appears to 
be an unaccountable want of spirit and 
vigour in the Spanish Government. 


Abstract of Foreign Occurrences. 
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A squabble has broken out between 
the Porta Ministers and the Envoys 


of Austria and Russia resident at Lis- 
bon.—On the anniversary of the King’s 
accepting the Constitution, Lisbon was 
illuminated, with theggole exception of 
the hotels of the Austrian and Russian 
Embassies ; some windows of which 
were broken by the populace. The 
Envoys demanded satisfaction, which 
they obtained, and all manner of inten- 
tional offence was disclaimed by the 
Lisbon Government ; but this did not 
satisfy the Austrian Minister, who de- 
manded his passports, and departed. 
The Russian Envoy followed his ex- 
ample, declaring that he would neither 
illuminate his house, nor be outraged 
by the Pe ulace ; and both Ministers 
(Baron de Thyll and Baron de Sturmer), 
with M. Berks, the Austrian Consul 
General, are arrived in England. 


ITALY. 


Letters from Naples say, we have had 
here for some days a true prodigy; a 
boy ten years of age, of a noble Hunga- 
rian family, named Sigismund de Praun. 
He recently made his appearance at 
Rome, at the Theatre Argentina, when 
he executed in perfection a sonata on 
the violin, in which the celebrated Paga- 
nini often chose to display his talent in 
execution. But what is infinitely more 
surprising, the young Sigismund is not 
less versed in literature and the sciences, 
thanin music. After he had maintained 
disputations on public theses in the most 
important questions, the Archi-Gymnasi 
awarded him a large gold medal. This 
wonderful child was presented to his 
Holiness; who, delighted with his an- 
swers, conferred on him the Order of the 
Golden Spur, and also nominated him a 
Count of the Apostolic Palace. 


GERMANY. 


It appears by a letter from Hanover, 
in the French papers, that the building 
of the triumphal arch under which the 
King is to pass, commenced on the 27th 
ult. The members of the guard of ho- 
nour appointed to receive him are daily 
practising in order to be perfect in their 
manceuvres. In other towns guards are 
forming. 

The restrictions imposed on the Press 
in Prussia are of the most rigid and arbi- 
trary nature. The Censors of the other 
German States are regarded as much too 
indulgent by the Prussian Government, 
and all German books published out of 
Prussia undergo.a fresh examination at 
Berlin. It even appears from the foreign 
Papers that Censors are appointed to in- 
spect the works of particular a 
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All the country on the banks of the- 
. few seconds the coffin and the mourn- 


Rhine has become a scene of inundation 
and distress, As the harvest is still 
standing, it is feared that the injury 
done will even exceed that in 1817. 
The new road of the Grisons above Pa- 
guia has been carried away, and the 
communication with that Canton is in- 
tercepted. The vast plains extending on 
the side of Grabs, Gams, Sax,. and Vor- 
stek, have now the appearance of an 
immense lake, in which the villages of 
Rasis, Burgerau, Haug, and Salez, are 
seen like islands constantly submerged 
by the waters, The accounts from the 
Rhinthal are equally alarming. At Die- 
poldsau the Rhine has broken through 
the dykes, and spread over all the fiat 
country. The disasters on the right 
bank are equally afflicting. At Gaifsau 
three men were drowned, The fine 
large bridge at Auch, near Bregenz, has 
been carried away. 

A new sect of fanatics has sprung up 
at Dresden, some of whom have carried 
their enthusiasm to such a height as to 
commit assassination and suicide. One 
woman lately killed her servant, by way 
of qualifying herself for Heaven. 

Funeral of the Queen of Engiand.— 
On Friday Aug. 24th, her Majesty’s re- 
mains arrived at Brunswick. A great 
concourse of people bad assembled, con- 
sisting not only of the inhabitants of 
Brunswick, but of considerable num- 
bers from the neighbouring places. The 
streets were filled with men, but the 
women remained within doors at the 
windows. The torches, carried by the 
front lines of the procession, and lamps 
suspended from the trees on each side 
of the road, added much to the general 
effect. The funeral car was drawn to 
the Church by some of the inhabitants 
of Brunswick. When the hearse reach- 
ed the Church door, the multitude en- 
deavoured to enter the Church; but as 
there was no room for them, it was ne- 
cessary to put them back. Remon- 
strance, however, was fruitless, for the 
pressure from behind had now become 
so great, that it prevented the first line 
from stepping back; in this dilemma, 
and in order to afford a passage into the 
Church for the mourners, the cavalry 
were ordered to clear the way for the 
mourners to enter the Church. Here, 
at the porch, the Minister and the Mu- 
nicipality stood ready to receive the 
body; the coffin was lifted from the 
ear, and carried by sixteen serjeants of 
the Brunswick cavalry, while sixteen 
majors bore the pall. As the corpse 


passed along the aisle into the place of 
sepulture, a hundred young ladies, 
dressed in white, stood on each side, 





and scattered flowers before.it. In a 
ers had all arrived in the family vault 
of the Illustrious House of Brunswiek. 
The entire space is very large, and al- 
ready contains 57 coffins of different 
branches of that antient family. A 
portion, about seven yards square, was 
separated from the rest by hangings of 
black cloth, and was illuminated with. 
wax lights. In the middle of this sec- 
tion stood a platform, raised about two 
feet from the ground, on one side stood 
the coffin of the father of the Queen, 
at the foot was the coffin of her brother, 
both heroes slain in battle when fighting 
against the tyranny of Buonaparte; and 
here her remains were deposited. 

When the mourners were all arranged 
in the tomb, the Minister, whose name 
was J. W.G. Wolff, preacher of the Ca- 
thedral Church, stood at the head of the 
coffin, and uttered a prayer in the Ger- 
man language. 

When the prayer was finished, and 
before the mourners left the tomb, the 
hundred young ladies were admitted, 
and formed a large circle round the 
platform ; they strewed flowers on the 
floor; and then having prepared some 
wreaths, arranged them in different 
forms on the coffin; they then knelt 
cown for a few moments, and retired, 
Among the English present, were Lord 
and Lady Hood, Lady Anne Hamilton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lusbington, Mr, and Mrs. 
Wilde, Alderman Wood and his son, 
the Rev. T. Wood, Mr. Hownam, and 
Mr. Wilson (son of Sir Robert): among 
the foreigners, Count Vassali and Capt. 
Hesse. Mr. Austin and the household 
were there also, 

On Sunday a funeral sermon was 
preached by Mr. Wolff, at which all the 
mourners attended. 

RUSSIA, 

The town of Ufa, in Russia, was al- 
most wholly destroyed by fire on the Ist 
of July; being the third time it had sus- 
tained a similar calamity in the course 
of five years. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE, &c. 

The latest accounts from Turkey tend 
to the conclusion, that Russia and the 
Porte have settled their differences ; and 
there is also every probability that the 
Greeks will soon be subdued in the Mo- 
rea, and every other part where symp- 
toms of revolt have manifested them- 
selves. The letters from Smyrna are to 
the 2d, and from Constantinople to the 
10th of August. Both at Smyrna and 
Constantinople every thing was in a 
tranquil state; and owing to the vigo- 
rous measures adopted by the Governor 
Pacha of Smyrna to punish the Turks, 
no 
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no murder of the Greeks in that city 
had been known for some days. Intel- 
ligence had been circulated in the fo- 
reign papers of the defeat of the Turkish 
fleet, but it proves void of foundation ; 
the battle is stated to have taken place on 
the 24th of July, and it is known that the 
Turkish fleet was safe at Stanchio on 
the 26th. The Greeks had made an at- 
tempt with four fire-ships, to set a line- 
of-battle ship on fire, The Turkish Ad- 
miral Corali (who is said to be the most 
capable of any of the Ottoman officers) 
sent his launches manned, and towed 
three of them to the leeward ; the fourth 
they boarded and captured. The object 
of the Turkish fleet proceeding South- 
ward was, to form a junction with some 
cruisers of the Pachas of Egypt and Tri- 
poli. Certain accounts have been re- 
ceived, that Mahomet Pacha had passed 
the pass of Thermopyle and taken Li- 
vadia ; the possession of this important 
pass will enable the Turks to send a 
powerful army to the Morea; for which 
destination Buiram Pacha has crossed 
the plains of Macedonia, at the head of 
12,000 Asiatic troops ; part of the army 
blockading Joanina was also proceeding 
to the same destination ; so that (add- 
ing these 13,000 troops on board the 
Turkish fleet, and those already in the 
Morea) a force of from 60 to 70,000 will 
shortly be collected. 

An article from Vienna, of the 19th 
of August, contains the particulars of a 
very remarkable affair which took place 
near the convent of Statina, between 
the Greeks and the Turks, to the great 
disadvantage of the latter. The convent, 
inhabited only by seven Greek monks, 
is surrounded by a very high wall. Ninety- 
seven Greeks, under the orders of a Ser- 
vian Captain of their own choice, had 
thrown themselves into the Convent, 
where they were attacked on the 2ist 
of July, by 1500 Turks, under the com- 
mand of a Bimbacha (chief of 1000 men) 
to whom three Jews acted as guides, 
The Greeks placed behind the battle- 
ments the most expert marksmen, to 
whom the rest supplied loaded muskets 
without ceasing. In the meanwhile the 
Jews set fire to baskets of corn which 
were placed near the wall, and the wind 
soon spread the flames into the Court of 
the Convent; and the Convent being 
constructed of wood, was consumed 
The Greeks, however, did not relax in 
their defence. In the wall of the con- 
vent there was a small old door which 
was not observable from the outside, 
and through which one of the Monks 
escaped. The Turks seeing this aper- 
ture, penetrated by it into the court. 
The chief then collected his followers 
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into the chapel and barricadoed the 
door, while an incessant fire was kept 
up from the roof, which was partly en- 
veloped in flames; but all who remained 
in the court were overpowered and put 
to the sword.—The Bimbacha then sum- 
moned the Greeks to surrender, promis- 
ing a pardon, which was rejected with 
disdain; at the same instant a ball fell 
from the roof and laid the Bimbacha 
dead on the spot. A Turk immediately 
cut off his head, and carefully wrapped 
it in a piece of cloth to show that he had 
fallen in battle. Meanwhile the flames, 
which gradually epread over the roof of 
the chapel, forced the Greeks to come 
down. The Turks entered the chapel— 
they fought round the high altar, and 
the Greeks continued their fire with 
such effect, that the Mussulmen de- 
manded an armistice, which was only 
granted them on condition of retiring 
immediately. The Turks lost 372 kill- 
ed, and i3 wounded, The seven monks 
were killed. The three Israelite guides 
fell into the bands of the Greeks, who 
nailed them to the cross, after having 
torn their skin from their bodies, and 
subjected them to other cruelties. The 
80 victorious Greeks, after having laid 
down their arms, passed the frontier of 
the Bokowina, and were sent by an of- 
ficer of the Austrian guard to Bozance, 
where they fortunately arrived on the 
28th of July. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

The National Advocate says, by the 
arrival from Curagoa of the schooner 
Macdonough, the Editor of the Wationaé 
Advocate \as received regular files of 
the Curacoa Courant to the 8th inst. 
containing the particulars of the splen- 
did victory obtained by the Patriots un- 
der the command of Bolivar, over the 
Spanish troops, commanded by the Roy- 
alist General La Torre. The battle was 
fought at Carabobo, on the 24th of June, 
and continued with great fury during 
the whole day. The Patriots’ force 
consisted of 3,000 infantry and 1,800 
cavalry; that of the Royalists, 2,500 in- 
fantry and 1,400 cavalry.—The loss on 
either side is not distinctly stated; but 
from the sanguinary nature of the con- 
test, both parties must have suffered se- 
verely. The Spanish cavalry are repre- 
sented to have behaved in the most cow- 
ardly manner, having flied from the field 
of battle, while the infantry kept their 
ground, and fought with a courage be- 
coming a better cause. One entire re- 
giment of these brave men was nearly 
cut to pieces, and another only escaped 
a similar fate by a rapid flight. Two 
battalions of English fought on the side 
of the Independents, and they are stated 
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to have contributed greatly to the vic- 
tory, by the cool and determined man- 
ner in which they engaged the royaliscs. 


EAST INDIES. 


Bombay Couriers of the 20th and 28th 
of March have been received. They con- 
tain the official accounts of a severe ac- 
tion between a division composed of 
King’s and Company's troops, and the 
refractory tribe of Beni Boo Ali. The 
military dispatch bears the signature 
of Major-General Lionel Smith, and 
is dated camp, Beni Boo Ali, March 3. 
On the day preceding, the division 
arrived before the enemy’s capital, re- 
pulsed a very spirited attack, and 
gained possession of his whole forti- 
fied position before sunset. The right 
brigade, composed of about 400 rank 
and file of his Majesty’s 65th regiment, 
and 300 Native Infantry, under Col. 
Warren, sustained the brunt of the ac- 
tion, and a very heavy loss. The loss 
on the part of the enemy is 500 killed 
and wounded, and 236 prisoners, of 
whom 96 are wounded, Two principal 
chiefs of the tribe are among the pri- 
soners, both badly wounded. The tribe 
is, by this decisive action, stated to be 
“ effectually. put down.”—The number 
of the enemy in action is estimated at 
1000 men. All the guns which he took 
from Capt. Thompson’s detachment in 
the affair on the 10th of the preceding 
month have been recovered in good con- 
dition. To the report are annexed di- 
vision orders, comprehending the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of Major General 
Smith to the officers and privates for 
their cordial co-operation and services, 
which, though short, was arduous and 
severe, from the nature of the country 
and climate. The total killed is 29 ; 
wounded, 173. In the 65th, none were 
killed; Lieutenants Madden and Cup- 
page are returned wounded; the for- 
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mer severely, and the latter slightly; 
‘Ensign Mulkden was also slightly wound- 
ed. In the 7th N. I. Assistant Surgeon 
Gordon was killed, and Captain Stewart 
and Lieut. Thurnham were wounded. 

These Papers contain also a detail of 
the successful issue of the operations 
of the armament detached to the 
Arabian Gulf, to obtain reparation for 
the gross indignities offered to the 
British Representative at Mocha, 

The political branch of the negotiation 
with the Dutch was ably conducted by 
Captain Bruce, the agent of the Bom- 
bay Government ; and the naval ope- 
rations by Captain Lumley of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Topaz, supported by the 
Benares and Antelope cruisers, and the 
Thames bomb vessel; as also by the 
boats of the squadron, manned and 
armed, under the command of Lieut. 
Moriarty, of the Topaz. The enemy’s 
town sustained a heavy bombardment 
for many hours, and the granting of a 
truce was repeatedly prolonged. The 
forts were eventually abandoned and 
occupied by a detachment of marines, 
artillery, and sepoys. A treaty was in 
consequence of this successful attack 
concluded on the 15th of January, pro- 
viding, among other advantages, the 
protection of the British flag from in- 
sult, the abolition of the anchorage 
duty, and the reduction of the export 
and import duty of 25 per cent. There 
is an article too providing for the Re- 
sident to have free ingress and egress 
to all the gates of Mocha, and for the 
security of the British and Asiatic 
traders. We are sorry to mention that 
these benefits have not been attained 
without a severe sacrifice, all the of- 
ficers being killed or wounded. Among 
the former we lament to number Lieut. 
Atkinson, of the Royal Marines ; Messrs. 
Burnett and Seymour, Midshipmen ; 
and Mr, Gill, Master’s Mate. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Aug. 13. A most distressing event 
happened at one of the Slatherill coal 
pits, near Audley, in Staffordshire; ori- 
ginating, we understand, in a neglect of 
duty in the persons whose’ attention was 
required to clear the mine of the foul 
air, and who unfortunately fell a sacri- 
fice to their temerity. Owing to the 
wakes and races in the neighbourhood, 
the pit had been unemployed the pre- 
vious week, and in consequence an in- 
creased accumulation of inflammable gas 
had taken place ; notwithstanding which, 
the usual precaution of suspending a 


chafing dish or lamp of fire in the com- 
municating pit, to rarify the air, and draw 
out the obnoxious part from the working 
pit, was nat taken until the morning of 
the accident ; which, when in regular 
work, should be done the preceding even- 
ing. About eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the day above-named, four men 
and five youths were at work in the pit, 
when the inflammable gas came in con- 
tact with the flame of the candle by which 
they were working, and ignited ; when a 
most tremendous explosion took place, 
and the flame issued from the mouth of 
the pit as from a furnace; the whole of 
the party became a sacrifice to ef- 
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fects produeed. Soon as possible, means 
were taken for descending into the pit; 
several persons went down, but were up- 
able to proceed for waut of pure air, and 
sustained injury iu the attempt—one to 
such extent that his recovery is consider- 
ed doubtful, in consequence of a second 
explosion, About eight o’clock in the 
evening two men descended, and found 
the bodies of the sufferers, and they 
were brought forth from the pit, some of 
them in a very mangled condition ; not 
Jess than a thousand spectators were col- 
lected on the mouruful occasion. The 
force oceasioned by the explosion was 
such as to tear up the railway at the 
bottom of the pit, shatter and destroy dif- 
ferent articles, and cause of great devas~ 
tation. The remains of the deceased were 
interred in Audley Church-yard, on Thurs- 
day last; and the accident being of the 
most awful description ever recollected 
in that neighbourhood, some thousand 
persons were collected to observe the 
solemn scene. Four men of the name of 
Barnett, a father, two sons, and a grand- 
son, were among the sufferers. Verdict 
of the Coroner’s Jury—Accidental. 

Aug. 20. A fire, of a very singular 
‘but alarming description, was occasioned 
at Canewdon, Essex, from the following 
circumstances:— A person, who held in 
his hand a burning-glass, directed a child 
to put a piece of paper against a barn, 
upon which he brought the sun’s rays to 
bear in a manner which set the paper on 
fire, when that part of the barn being 
much covered with moss, the blaze was 
communicated to the thatch; the barn 
and stable adjoining were thus totally 
consumed. The Rochford engine arrived 
on the spot shortly after, but owing to 
some defect, it was rendered useless. 

Aug. 21. Mr. W. Tooke, farmer, of 
Dudmore Farm, Christchurch, Hunts, hav- 
ing remonstrated with Anthony Harris, a 
labourer, for not doing so much - work in 
mowing an oat field as he expected, an 
altercation ensued, and Harris threatened 
to cut Mr. Tooke down; he followed up 
the threat immediately, and with his 
scythe struck at Mr, T, severed the wind- 
pipe, and cut through the collar-bone, in- 
flicting a wound seven inches in length. 
Mr. Tooke died almost instantly. The 
murderer is committed for trial. 

Aug. 22. Mr. Rogers, of Abbotts Ripion, 
Hunts, having occasion to call on Mr. Shel- 
ton, of Park House, in the same parish, 
hung bis horse to a gate, close to which 
stood a row of bee-hives; being much 
teased by the flies, he became restless, 
and in twisting about, overturned one of 
the hives, when the swarm settled on his 
head. On seeing this, Mr. Shelton slipped 
off the bridle, in hopes, that when at li- 
berty, the exasperated insects would soon 
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cease torturing the poor animal ; but un- 


fortunately, in dashing off, he overturned 


about a dozen more hives, the conse- 
quence of which was, that he was literally 
covered with bees, which stung him to 
that degree, that in his agony he rushed 


into a pond, where, after rolling once or 


twice over, he crawled out and expired on 
the bank. 

Aug. 24, Information was received at 
Bow-street, of a most daring attack made 
on Captain Hastie, and a boat’s crew of 
the Earl of Moira revenue cutter, by an 
armed body of smugglers, off the coast of 
Shetland, by which one man was killed, 
two mortally, and several others danger- 
ously wounded. From the particulars 
transmitted to town, it seems that Cap- 
tain Hastie having for some days observed 
a dark suspicious-looking vessel off Whal- 
sey Island, on the Shetland coast, on the 
morning of the 4th ult. maoned a boat, 
and proceeded to examine her by virtue 
of the King’s authority. The strange ves- 
sel allowed him to come so close, that he 
beard several of the men on board speak 
very good English; but when he attempt- 
ed to board, a heavy discharge of muske- 
try was given him by the smugglers, which 
at once brought down three of her mari- 
ners, killing one on the spot. The Cap- 
tain made a second gallant effort, but the 
galling fire of his adversary so thinted the 
brave little party, that they were obliged 
to retreat, and the lugger got off, with her 
cargo, which is supposed to have consisted 
of smuggled tea, gin, and tobacco. From 
some circumstances that have transpired, 
it is suspected that the smuggler came 
from the coast of Kent, probably Deal, 
and officers have set off thither to make 
inquiries. The Commissioners of Excise 
have offered a reward of 100/. for the ap- 
prehension of any of the parties. 

Aug. 25. Mr. Green, the Aéronaut, as- 
cended in his balloon from Porisea. The 
weather being hazy, in a few minutes it 
entered the clouds, and was soon out of 
sight. Notwithstanding the valve at the 
top of the balloon was opened, the dila- 
tion of the gas was so great (owing to the 
intensity of the sun above the clouds,) 
that it continued to ascend, with surpris- 
ing velocity, to the height of upwards of 
5000 feet, when it gradually descended, 
and passing through the clouds, Mr. 
Green afforded the admiring spectators a 
second view of it, which gave great sa- 
tisfaction. The contraction, however, of 
the gas, from the vapour with which the 
clouds were charged, caused the balloon 
to descend with great rapidity ; but Mr. 
Green, still desirous of gratifying the be- 
holders, threw out a proportion of the bal- 
last, and re-ascended through the clouds ; 
after which, a third time it appeared in 
view ; but in consequence of the accident 
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noticed, Mr. Green was unable to make 
any philosophical experiments or obser- 
vations, as it was with difficulty he was 
equal to the management of the balloon. 
After being up for about 40 minutes, Mr. 
Green descended, the balloon being then 
incapable of rising again, from the con- 
traction of the gas, occasioned by the se- 
cond passing through the clouds; it was 
therefore carried over Langstone Har- 
bour; on crossing which, he hailed a fish- 
ing-boat, but was refused assistance, as 
he supposed from fear of approaching so 
stupendous a machine, and the balloon 
finally alighted near the village of Lang- 
stone, where he was driven by the wind 
nearly two miles along the shore, but he 
was very kindly assisted in disengaging 
himself, and taking care of the balloon, 
by some millers, belonging to the mill 
near that place. Mr. Lipscomb, the 
brewer, very politely conveyed him to 
Havant, where he obtained a chaise, by 
which he returned to the King’s Arms 
lun, Portsea, about six o’clock, P.M. to 
the no small gratification of a numerous 
assemblage of persons, who very heartily 
hailed bis safe return. 

Aug. 30, was the anniversary of the 
King’s Schoo! Feast, at Canterbury; in 
the morning on impressive sermon was 
preached at the Cathedral by the Rev. 
Mr. Plater, junior, in which the Rev. 
Preacher, with great ability, set forth the 
advantage of a public classical education ; 
and happily brought to recollection, that 
the immortal Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood, was educated io 
that foundation: but there was no neces- 
sity to descend to former periods, when 
there were placed before the eyes of a 
rising generation, the splendid instances 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough, both educated 
‘+ within these walls.” After the service, 
the Very Reverend the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Marlow, the Stewards, and many 
ladies and gentlemen, proceeded to the 
school, to hear the speeches of the young 
gentlemen. Mr. Usmar spoke the school 
speech with very great correctness. Mr. 
Jackson Delmar was fortunate enough to 
obtain by bis merit the two prizes of the 
Lord Chief Justice. In addition to the 
regular speech on the anniversary, the 
Lord Chief Justice (Sir Charles Abbott) 
has instituted two prizes, the one for a 
Latin Ode, the other an English Essay. 
This splendid act of the Lord Chief Justice 
is in addition to his yearly munificent 
subscription to the funds. 

Oxrorp Exection. 
Audi alteram Partem. 

#,* Last mooth, p. 103, we inserted 
what we considered to be amanly Address 
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from Mr. Heser’s Committee, and should 
with equal pleasure have inserted the fol- 
lowing not less manly Address from the 
Committee of Sir Joun Nicwo tt, if a copy 
of it had come to our hands when that 
article was prepared for the press; 

“The Committee of Sir John Nicholl 
have been surprised to learn, that doubts 
have been attempted to be thrown upon 
the fact asserted in their Circular of the 
8th of August, as to a Canvass having 
been resorted to on the part of Mr. Heber’s 
friends, ‘ long before either the circum- 
stances under which a vacancy might take 
place, or the Candidates who might be 
proposed could be known.’ The proofs of 
the fact being in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, they deem it their duty to re-assert 
it in the strongest manner: and they do 
not hesitate to add, that its influence has 
beeu ove of the most material obstacles 
they have experienced throughout the 
present contest. It is, however, highly 
gratifying to them to collect, from the 
anxiety with which the charge has been at- 
tempted to be contradicted, that the prac- 
tice itself is generally considered, as they 
had before characterized it, as ‘ highly 
derogatory to the tone and character of 
University Elections :’ and whatever may 
be the result of the present Election, they 
trust that upon this point at least the sense 
of the University will be so satisfactorily 
expressed, as to prevent its recurrence 
hereafter. 

** St. John’s College, Mug. \'1, 1821.” 

A snake’s nest was this week discovered 
in the vicinity of Zruro. It was singularly 
constructed, and contained fourteen eggs 
of a dirty white colour, about the size of 
those of the blackbird. One of the eggs 
being broken, a young snake perfectly 
formed, of a dark colour, was exposed to 
view, curiously coiled round the inside of 
the shell. On being freed from its con- 
finement, it raised its head, and unwound 
itself to the extent of six inches, with all 
the activity peculiar to these supple 
animals. 

Frucruation or Prorerty.—The Mid- 
dieton estate in Norfolk was purchased 
about 40 years ago for 25,000/.; in the 
year 1812, 140,000/, were refused for it. 
An estate in Worcestershire, called Sheriffs 
Linch, near Evesham, was purchased after 
the year 1800, for 16,000/.; the estate 
consists of 1100 acres; the Gentlemar 
who purchased it was not then a man o: 
property, and he borrowed the money to 
pay for it from two neighbouring Banks. 
In the course of three or four years, he 
sold 400 acres for 8000/. and the remain- 
ing 700 acres he sold to a Gentleman 
whom be met on the top of a stage coach ; 
he took him home, and the following 
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morning .he signed the contract, to give 
him 30,000/. for this property ; the buyer 
being unable to pay for it, came to Lon- 
don, and resold it to a Salicitor at Col- 
chester for a profit of 2,000/. ; that Solicitor 
being also unable to pay for it, borrowed 
money sufficient to do so, avd paid the 
middle buyer his 2000/. profit, and the 
original buyer, whom it bad only cost 
8000/., 30,000/. The estate was let for a 
short time, for 1400/. per annum, and was 
put up at Garraway’s, previous to the 
failure of the Attorney at Colchester, who 
had purchased it, in 1812, by Mr. Fare- 
brother, who refused 33,000/. for it; it 
afterwards fell into the bands of the first 
mortgagee, who had leot 26,000/. on it. 
The tenant having failed, and the estate 
being entirely out of cultivation, Mr. 
Farebrother again put it up at Garraway’s, 
about two years since, subject to a mort- 
gage of 13,000/. ; a stranger who was pre- 
sent, made a bidding of 100/. and it was 
sold to him for 13,1002. 


Sept.4. The Liverpool packet Waterloo, 
proceeded, at two o’clock, from Dublin, 
with an extraordinary ber of p 
gers. At night, a very strong gale came 
on—and, while off Holyhead, she sprung 
aleak. The Captain wished to make the 
head, but found it impracticable. While 
in the most perilous situation—five feet 
water in the hold—a brig passed close to 
the Waterloo, and was hailed by a hun- 
dred voices; but she proved callous to 
every appeal, and proceeded on her 
course—leaving so many human beings to 
despair and death. This occurred at eleven 
o’clock, when the sea ran mountains high. 
Notwithstanding the violence of the wind, 
the main-sail continued unfurled—while 
the leakage alone engrossed the attention 
of all. The soldiers and labourers on 
board arose from their births, such as they 
were—forgot their sea-sickness—and work- 
ed at the pumps, and also with buckets, 
in a manner which, under other circum- 
stances, could not be conceived. There 
were six of his Majesty's horses on board, 
one of them a remarkably fine animal, 
and a great favourite of his Majesty: this 
horse and two others, we regret to say, 
were drowned in the hold. Two of his 
Majesty’s carriages were on deck, and it 
appeared the general wish for some time 
to heave them overboard: however, this 
was opposed by Captain Maxwell (a nau- 
tical gentleman, a passenger), by Major 
Slator, and our Correspondent, with such 
effect, that the idea was abandoned. His 
Majesty’s coachman, who was on board, 
wept bitterly for the King’s favourite 
horse—*“ I care not for the carriages,” said 
he—‘' we can build carriages, but we can- 
not dui/d such a horse.” Capt, Maxwell 
insisted.on the main-eail being taken down: 
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it was so ; and to this, and to the contina- 
ed efforts of the soldiers and peasantry, 
aided, it is but justice to acknowledge, by 
the crew of the packet, she arrived at Li- 
verpool at two o’clock on Wednesday. 

Sept. 15. At the Lancaster Assizes, the 
Rev. Mr. Blacow, of Liverpool, was tried, 
and found guilty of a libel on the late 
Queen, contained iu a Sermon delivered 
in his parish Church. 





THE KING’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


In our last we mentioned the arrival of 
his Majesty in Ireland. On Wednesday, 
Aug. 15, he held a private levee at the 
lodge in Pheenix Park, Dublin, for the 
purpose of receiving the public authori- 
ties. The levee was attended by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, his Grace the 
Lord Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Mayor, the Archbishops of Dublin 
and Tuam, the Secretaries of State for 
the Home and Foreign Departments (the 
Marquis of Londonderry and Lord Sid- 
mouth), Lords Chief Justice Downes and 
Norbury, Chief Baron O’Grady, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Sir J. M’Mahon, Lord 
Forbes, the Commander of the Forces, 
Mr. Secretary Grant, and Mr. Under Se- 
cretary Gregory, the Vice Treasurer, Sir 
G. Hill, the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rals, Lord Beresford, and Sir C. Grant. 
His Majesty conversed most affably with 
all these personages, and repeatedly al- 
luded to the gratifying reception he had 
experienced on landing, and the delight 
he felt at the enthusiasm which was dis- 
played by the people. The levee lasted 
from two till four o’clock. His Majesty 
announced his inteution of making a 
round of visits, which would at least pro- 
long his stay in Ireland until the begin- 
ning of September. 

The 17th was the day fixed for his Ma- 
jesty’s public entry in Dublin. Between 
11 and 12 o’clock the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Commander of the Forces, and other 
Official personages, went in procession, in 
their carriages, from the Castle to the 
Lodge, headed by a military band, and 
escorted by a squadron of the 13th Dra- 
goons, At five minutes after twelve the 
King entered an open carriage, drawn 
by eight beautiful horses, led by his Ma- 
jesty’s grooms, and attended by a nume- 
rous train of grooms and footmen, in 
magnificent liveries. His Majesty was 
dressed in a full military uniform, deco- 
rated with the order and riband of St. 
Patrick. He also wore the star of the 
order of the Garter. The King held io 
his hand a cocked hat, surmounted by a 
rich plume of white feathers, falling over 
the leaf; and in the front of his hat, ia 
the place of the usual military cockade, 
he wore a remarkably large octagon ro- 
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sette, composed of full-grown shamrocks. 
His Majesty wore a mourning crape 
around his left arm: he seemed in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, Shouts from 
the assembled multitude imu the Park 
greeted his Majesty upon ascending his 
barouche, and he immediately acknow- 
ledged them by repeated inclinations of 
his head, and a dignified, yet somewhat 
familiar motion of his hand, The King 
was accompanied in his carriage by the 
Marquesses of Headfort and Winchester, 
As soon as his Majesty was seated in 
his carriage a rocket was discharged 
from the ground adjoining the Lodge, 
which signal was repeated by an artil- 
lerymar stationed for the purpose at 
some distance, and a royal salute was 
immediately fired from cannon placed ad- 
joining the Wellington- Testimonial. It 
was re-echoed by the loud and reiterated 
shouts of the people, and the guns of the 
vessels on the river. His Majesty reach- 
ed the Northern gate at half-past twelve, 
where he was received by his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant ; and the proces- 
sion then moved forward towards the 
City by the North Circular road, Eccles- 
street, Hardwicke-place, Temple-street, 
Gardiner’s row, and Cavendish-row, where 
the City bounds are. At half past two 
o’clock the procession entered the Castle 
gates, under a royal salute, having been 
exactly two hours and a half moving from 
the Lodge to the Castle. The Civic Au- 
thorities and Nobility here took leave of 
his Majesty, as he alighted at the Palace. 
The King immediately after appeared at 
the windows over the portico, between the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lord Sidmouth, and 
was loudly cheered. His Majesty repeat- 
edly placed his hand upon his heart, and 
bowed to those who had given him so en- 
thusiastic a reception. 

On Thursday the 23d, the Lord Mayor 

of Dublin gave a grand entertainment to 
his Majesty, in the mew circular room ad- 
joining the Mansion- house. 
On the 24th, his Majesty visited the 
Royal Dublin Society. He was received 
with military honours on his entrance into 
the Court-yard ; the members of the Royal 
Society, to the number of nearly 150, 
forming a line on his Majesty’s right, all 
conspicuously designated with the insignia 
“Welcome ;” and on the steps of the 
grand entrance, the King was received by 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and 
suite, Sir Matthew Tierney, and a number 
of distinguished personages, and by the 
select committee of the society, in full 
court dresses. His Majesty, after inspect- 
ing the Library, the Model Room, and the 
Museum, was conducted by the select 
committee to the lawn faciog Merriott- 
square, where preparations had been made 
for a splendid féte champéire. 
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Wherever his ‘Majesty visited, he was 
received with the same enthusiasm as in 
the metropolis. On the Ist of Sept. he vi- 
sited the Curragh, and attended the Races. 
He addressed Mr. Pendergast in the 
Royal Room, and presented him with a 
whip, ornamented with solid gold, to be 
run for and challenged every year, and 
to be hung up in the Club room the week 
before the race. His Majesty appeared 
three times at the window, and was en- 
thusiastically cheered, He then retired 
to a splendid banquet prepared by the 
Duke of Leinster. 

The King having signified his intention 
of returning to England, prepared for his 
departure on Wednesday the 5th of Sep- 
tember, from the harbour of Duoleary, 
now King’s Town, near Dublin, The ap- 
pearance of the Royal squadron in the 
bay was extremely interesting. Dunleary 
was crowded with countless multitudes, 
His Majesty was received by a barge 
from the Royal George. When embark- 
ing, hundreds pressed forward for the 
purpose of shaking hands with him, His 
Majesty, fearing the consequences of the 
people’s anxiety, ordered the bargemen 
to row on. Several who clung to the 
stern of the barge, were seen triuinphantly 
swimming back to the shore. Owing to 
contrary winds, the squadron was com- 
pelled to pat back again. It sailed on 
the Saturday following, and arrived in 
Milford Haven on Sunday the 9th, where 
it was detained by contrary winds until 
Monday night. The squadron sailed next 
day (Tuesday), with intent to beat up 
Channel to Portsmouth, and had reached 
within thirty miles of the Land’s End, 
when, from the boisterous state of the 
weather, it was obliged to put about, and 
return to Milford Haven, where it arrived 
at four, p.m. on Wednesday. At five 
next morning his Majesty landed amidst 
the cheers of thousands of spectators. A 
band of music was in attendance, which 
played several national airs; and his Ma- 
jesty appeared to receive the marked at- 
tention which was paid to his Royal per- 
son with much gratitude. He bowed fre- 
quently, and looked remarkably well. 
Three carriages were landed from the 
fleet, one of which was his Majesty’s pri- 
vate one; and in a short time his Ma- 
jesty, accompanied by Lord Graves, drove 
off with his attendants for London. His 
Majesty proceeded through Carmarthen, 
Abergavenny, and Cheltenham; at which 
latter place he arrived Friday afternoon. 
Preparations were making for erecting 
triumphal arches, and shewing other de- 
monstrations of respect; but the King’s 
sudden arrival prevented their accome- 
plishmeot.—Mr. Marshall, however, the 
Master of the Ceremonies, acco nied 
by a deputation, approached the Royal 

carriage, 
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carriage, and addressed his Majesty. His 
Majesty received Mr. Marshall in the most 
graeious and condescending manner. 

His Majesty slept on Friday night at 
Chapel House, a celebrated inn near Chip- 
pingnorton, Oxfordshire, and arrived at 
Carlton House on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember the 15th. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Constitutional Association is pro- 
ceeding with firmness in its course, Ri- 
chard Carlile, from his prison at Dorches- 
ter, has issued a defiance to laws and pro- 
secutions, He declares that he can and 
vill carry on his trade in blasphemy and 
sedition in spite of all that can be done by 
those who wish to put down such an abo- 
minable traffick ; that he will employ one 
agent after another; and, as fast as one 
is committed to prison, he will find ano- 
ther to serve in his shop in Fleet-street. 
The Constitutional Association are put- 
ting this boast to the test. Carlile himself 
was convicted, then his wife was convicted. 
Meanwhile the sister withdrew from the 
shop in Fleet-street, and a doy, named 
Charles Sanderson, was employed to sell 
the same work, the ** Address to Reformers,” 
The Association caused this boy to be 
brought before the Lord Mayor, and the 
Lord Mayor having perused the work, 
deemed it (as Mr. Justice Best had done 
before) to be a seditious libel, and there- 
fore held the boy to bail. Thereupon a 
woman was put into the shop. She also 
sold the * Address to Reformers ;” but 
being requested to give her name to the 
purchaser, she in great agitation refused, 
and the day after disappeared. On Mon- 
day, a man served in the shop, and from 
him on Tuesday two or three copies of the 
** Address to Reformers” were purchased. 
He also refused to give his name; and 
thereupon, on Tuesday an application was 
made to the Lord Mayor to issue a war- 
rant against this man by “ description.” 
The Lord Mayor issued his warrant ; the 
man was taken and brought before his 
Lordship, when he gave his name William 
Rance; but for default of bail was com- 
mitted. The issuing a warrant, though 
the offender had concealed his name, was 
a blow which was not expected. 

Saturday, Aug. 25. 

An inquest was held at the Duke’s 
Head, Highgate, on the body of Edward 
Sell, aged 82 years, a private watchman 
in the service of Thomas Hale, esq. of 
Highgate, who was found robbed and 
murdered on the preceding moruing in the 
tool-house, where he usually watched, 
The surgeon who examined the body, de- 
posed, that he had received injuries suffi- 
ecient to have destroyed twenty men. There 
were eight wounds on his head, neck, and 
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breast ; his ribs were all broken, and ap- 
peared to have been kicked in. His breast 
bone was broke in; it had been jumped 
upon, in his opinion, with great force, 
The cavity of the chest was filled with 
blood. It is supposed he was murdered 
by thieves, as property was stolen from 
the premises, and his watch and money 
were taken. The Jury returned a ver- 
dict —‘* The deceased was robbed and 
murdered by some person or persons un- 
known to us as Jurors.” On Tuesday 
eveving Thomas Barratt, a man who gave 
evidence before the Coroner’s Jury as to 
the discovery of the deceased, was appre- 
hended by one of the Bow-street officers, 
on suspicion of being concerned in the 
robbery and murder of the unfortunate 
deceased. Some parts of Barratt’s state- 
ment before the Jury were considered very 
suspicious. He is very reserved, but 
strongly persists in his innocence. 


Wednesday, September 12. 

After fourteen days attendance at the 
Inquest, held on the body of Richard 
Honey, who was shot at the funeral of 
her Majesty, the Coroner’s Jury brought 
in a verdict—“ Manslaughter against the 
Officers and Soldiers of the 1st Regiment 
of Life Guards, who were on duty be- 
tween Tybura-turnpike and Park-lane, 
on the day when R. Honey was shot ; 
namely, the 14th of August, 1821.” 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane THEeatre. 

Aug. 28. Five Hundred Pounds, a 
Piece in two Acts, which had littl me- 
rit and no success. Acted twice, 

Sept. 8. Gerald Durald, the Bandit of 
Bohemia, a Dramatic Piece in three Acts. 
The subject and business of this drama 
are taken from one of Mrs. Opie’s Tales ; 
and it might with great propriety have 
been classed as a Melo-drama. It has 
been successful, we think, in a full pro- 
portion to its claims. 

Sept. 20. Monsieur Tonson, a Farce. 
The story on which this piece is founded 
is very well known ; but we do not think 
that there is variety enough of incident 
to render it dramatic. 


se 


Haymarket THeatre. 

Aug. 25. Match-making, an Interlude, 
in one Act. There is both variety and 
interest in this petite piece more than we 
usually find in this brief species of drama. 
It has met with great success. 

Sept. 20. Match-breaking ; or, a Prince's 
Present, a Play in three Acts, by Mr. 
Kenney. We think this piece is of Pari- 
sian origin ; but it has much merit, and 
has been extremely well received. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


——— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 
War-Orrice, Aug. 3. 

Ist Life Guards — Major Cavendish, 
from the 9th Dragoons, to be Major and 
Lieut. Colonel. “A 

Ist Foot—Major Godwin, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, and Capt. M‘Coy to be Major. 

Sir S. F. Whittingham to be Quarter- 
Master-General in the East Indies. 

Sir J. Lyon to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Portsmouth, and Sir C. Halkett to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Jersey. 

Aug. 1. C. W. Dance, esq. Major and 
Lieut, Col. of 2d Life Guards, knighted. 

Ist Life Guards—Hon. H. B. Lygon, to 
be Lieut.- Colonel. 

9th Foot—Maj.-Gen. T. O'Loghlin, to 
be Lieut. Colonel. 

Aug. 14. Garrisons.—Col, Sir J, Col- 
borne, K. C. B. to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Guernsey. 

Aug. 25, 4th Dragoons, Capt. Norcliffe 
to be Major.—9th, Capt: Campbell to be 
Major.—13th, Col. Hawker, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Ist Foot Guards, Colonel the Hon. H. 
G. P. Townshend to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Lieut.-Colonel West to be First Major; 
Lieut.-Colonel Hanbury to be Second Ma- 
jor; and Lieut.-Colonel Jones to be Third 
Major—(the three last with the rank of 
Colonel).— Coldstream Guards, Colonel 
Woodford to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Col. Sir 
H. F. Bouverie to be First Major; and 
Col. Macdonell to be Second Major.— 
3d Guards, Lieut.-Col. Rooke to be Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Lieut.-Col. Clitherow to be First 
Major; and Lieut.-Col. Cochrane to be 
Second Major—(all with the rank of 
Colonel). 

Ist Foot, Lieut.-Col. Plenderleath to be 
Lieut. .Colonel.—9th, Col. Blackwell to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.— 14th, Lieut, -Colonel Mac- 
laine to be Lieut.-Colonel,—18th, Col, Sir 
W. P. Carrol to be Lieut.-Colonel.—38th, 
Col, Sir A. Campbell to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
—49th, Lieut,-Col. Brereton to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—58th, Lieut.-Col. John to be 
Lieut.-Colonel,—6 1st, Brevet Major Green 
to be Major.—64th, Lieut.-Col. Battersby 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—67th, Lieut.-Col. 
Mackay to be Lieut. -Colonel.—72d, Lieut. 
Col. Calvert to be Lieut.-Colonel.—75th, 
Lieut-Col. Sir J. Campbell to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—8 Ist, Major Sutherland to be 
Major.—84th,; Capt. M‘Neil to be Major. 
—89th, Lieut.-Col. Mallet to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—90th, Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Stovin 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—92d, Lieut.-Col. 
Neynoe to be Lieut.-Colonel.—93d, Bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. Hon. Sir C. Gordon to be 
Major. 

Carlion-house, Sept. 17. His Majesty in 


Council declaring his intention of going out 
of the kingdom for a short time, nominated 
the following to be Lords Justices for the 
administration of the Government: The 
Duke of York, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Pre- 
sident, the Lord Privy Seal, the Master of 
the Horse, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, the Marquis of London- 
derry, Earl Bathurst, Earl Talbot, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Viscount Melville, Vis- 
count Sidmouth, Lord Maryborough, the 
Right Hon. N, Vansittart, the Right Hon. 
C. Bathurst, and the Right Hon, F. J. 
Robinson. 

War-office, Sept. 17, The King bas been 
pleased to remove Major-General Sir R. 
T. Wilson from his Majesty’s service. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

July 28. Cockermouth—W. W. C, Wil- 
son, esq. of Casterton Hill, Westmorland, 
vice Beckett, Chiltero Hundreds. 

Aug. 11, King’s County.—Lord Ox- 
mantown, vice Parsons, esq. who has ac- 
cepted the office of Judge of the Insolvent 
Court in Ireland. 

Oxford University.—R. Heber, esq. vice 
Sir W. Scott, now Lord Stowell. 

Sept, 18. County of Louth —The Right 
Hon. Thomas Henry Skeffington, of Oriel 
Temple, county of Louth, vice Right Hon. 
John Foster, now Baron Oriel. 

Queen’s County.— Sir Charles Henry 
Coote, of Ballyfyn, Queen’s County, bart. 
vice Right Hon. W. W. Pole, now Lord 
Maryborough. 


EcciesiasTIcAL PrererMeENTs. 

Rev. George Randolph, M. A. Eastry 
with Worth V. Kent. 

Rev. Thomas Mills, B. A. Stutton V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. John Latey; Rede R. Suffolk. 

Rey. Henry De Foe Baker, M. A. Gree- 
tham V. Rutland. 

Rev. John Singleton, Sutterby R. near 
Spilsbry, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Robert Crockett, M. A. Nailston R. 
cum Normanton, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Edward Combe, Earnshill and 
Donyatt RR.Somerset. 


Civit Promotions. 

Rev. John Jacob, to be head master of 
the Dock classical and mathematical school, 
at Plymouth. 

Rev. L. J. Boor, to be master of the 
grammar school at Bodmin. 

Rev. J. Champion Hicks, to be master 
of the free school of Launceston, 

BIRTHS. 
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Births. — Marriages. 





[Sept. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately. The Queen of Wirtemberg, a 
Princess. 

August 3. At Constantinople Lady 
Strangford, of a son.—21. The wife of 
Major Nooth, of Milbrook Lodge, Car- 
marthenshire,a son.—23. AtKnightsbridge, 
the wife of the Hon. Captain Bridgeman, 
R.N. a son.—24. At Cork, the wife of 
Capt. Stephenson, of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, a daughter. — At Clapham-road- 
place, the wife of Norman Macleod, of the 


Hon. Company’s Civil Service, Bengal, a 
son.—The wife of W. Ward, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square, a daughter.—30. At 
Boyle Farm, Lady Mary Stanley, a 
daughter. 

Sept. 13. At the Chateau de Bystervelt, 
North Brabant, the wife of John Turing 
Ferrier, esq. a son.—19. In Upper Brook- 
street, Lady Elizabeth Steele, a son,—20, 
In Berkeley-square, Lady Mary Fitzroy, 
a son. 


RI 


MARRIAGES, 


July 12. At St. Helena, George Watson, 
esq. surgeon, to Eleanor, dau. of Thomas 
O'Connor, esq. merchant there. 

14. Wm. Augustus Orlebar, esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, to Mary 
Caroline, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Longuet, esq. of Bath. 

16 (28). At Petersburgh, Henry Ben- 
nett, esq. of Cadbury, Somersetshire, to 
Emily, daughter of E, Moberley, esq. of 
that place. 

26. Wm. Lutley Sclater, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inu, to Anne Maria, daughter of 
Wm. Bowyer, esq. of Bedford-row. 

August 2, Hon, Harvey Hawke, of 
Womersley Park, son of Lord Hawke, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir James Ramsden, 
bart. of Byram, both in Yorkshire, and 
niece to the Marchioness of Hertford, 

8. Herman Hendriks, esq. of Wimpole- 
street, and of Jamaica, to Rose, only dau. 
of Nathan Levien, esq. of York-place, 
Portman-square. 

9, T. F. Sowdon, esq. of Reading, to 
Caroline, daughter of the late Charles 
Marsack, esq. of Caversham Park, Oxon. 

At Lausanne, in Switzerland, Ralph 
Smyth, esq. of Gaybrook, Westmeath, Ire- 
land, to Georgiana, daughter of the late 
Hon, John Thomas Capel. 

17, Jas. Major, esq. of Foyle View, Bar- 
rister at Law, to Catherine, daughter of 
Wa. Miller, esq. both of the county of 
Londonderry, Ireiand. 

18. George J. Pennington, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, late Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Selina, daughter of T. 
Jekyll Rawson, esq. of Asborne, 

The Rev. John Primatt Maud, of Bil- 
lingdon, Middlesex, to Miss Matilda Eliza- 
beth Hains, of Swanswick, Somersetsbire. 

20. R. H. Reardon, esq. of the 66th 
regiment, to Marion, daughter of Robert 
Read Cunningham, esq. late of Seabank, 
Ayrshire. 

Edmund Lomax, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Hester, dau. of George Smith, esq. his 
Majesty’s Chief Justice of the Mauri- 
tius. 

Capt. Charles White, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Maria Adele, daughter of 
George Blackshaw, esq. 


Harry Scott Gibb, esq. of the Royal 
Artillery, to Ramsay Eliza, daughter of 
the late Col, Couper, 

21. At Paris, Lieut. Fred. Wm. Frank- 
land, of the Queen’s Royal Regiment of 
Foot, to Katherine Margaret, daughter of 
the late J. Searth, esq. 

Joseph Collyer, esq. of Queen’s-square, 
to Anne, daughter of Robert Burchall, esq. 
of Walthamstow, 

23. Henry Irving, esq. of Essex-street, 
to Miss Cruso, of Norwich, dau. of the 
late Francis Cruso, esq. of Lyon, Norfolk. 

Wm. John Ching, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of S. Comyn, esq. of Serjeant’s Inn. 

Francis, son of Francis Cresswell, esq. 
of Cresswell, Northumberland, and of 
Blackheath, to Rachel, daughter of Joseph 
Fry, esq. banker in London, 

Robert Anderson, esq. of Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, to Eliz. Anne, dav, of the Rev, 
W. Heath, of Inkberghe, Worcestershire. 

25, Thos. Stead Carter, esq. Barrister- 
at Law, of Lincoln's Inv, to Eliza Sophia, 
daughter of the late Richard Powis, esq. 
of Sidcup, Kent. 

Sept.15. W. Stewart,esq.RoyalArtillery, 
to Mary, daughter of Richard Bendyshe, 
esq. of Barrington Hall, Cambridgesbire, 

Wm. Jesser Sturch, son of Wm. Sturch, 
esq. of Montagu-street, Russell-square, to 
Caroline, daughter of Timothy Smith, esq. 
of Icknield House, near Birmingham. 

Lieut.-Col. Dawkins, M. P. to Emma, 
daughter of T. Duncombe, esq. of Cep- 
grove, Yorkshire, 

16. Mr. George Schneider, of London, 
to Sylvia, daughter of Thos, Lamb, M. D. 
F. L. S. of Newbury, Berks. 

17. Arthur Male, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Robert More, esq. of Linley Hall, 
Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 

20. Jas. Henry Turing, esq. to Antoi- 
nette, daughter of Alex. Ferrier, esq. his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Rotterdam. 

24. At Mary-le-bone Church, James 
Heywood Markland, esq. F,R.S, F.S. A. 
of the Inner Temple, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Francis Freeling, esq, of the 
General Post-office. 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 





Joun Cores, Eso. M. P. 


Aug. 24. Died at Woodcote, co. Salop, 
John Cotes, esq. one of the representa- 
tives of the county in Parliament. On 
the retirement of his respected kinsman 
Sir Richard Hill, bart. of Hawkstone, 
in 1806, Mr. Cotes was summoned from 
the tranquil pursuits of retirement to 
the representation of the county. Asa 
member of the House of Commons, he 
maintained a political integrity and in- 
dependence, analogous to the honesty 
and candour that characterised his pri- 
vate life. Asa country gentleman, po- 
lite, courteous, and hospitable—as a 
farmer, scientific and enlightened—as a 
man, benevolent, prudent, and generous. 
In his own neighbourhood, the tenant 
will mourn an indulgent landlord, the 
servant a kind master—the young man 
a counsellor, the old man a supporter— 
the widow and orphan a protector. In- 
timately acquainted with human nature, 
which he had studied from the palace to 
the cottage, he had the happy talent of 
rendering himself agreeable to all ranks 
of society. 





Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D.D. 


Sept. 6. This eminent author died 
while on a visit at his son’s at Tun- 
bridge, after a short but very painful ill- 
ness. He was born Dec. 8, 1752. His 
father, the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, like 
him, was a fellow of St. John’s College 
Oxford, and afterwards master of Tun- 
bridge-school.--Merchant Tailor’s-school 
has the honour of having been the place 
of his education, during the peried when 
the Rev. James ‘Townley was head-mas- 
ter. Of Mr. Townley, Dr. Knox ever 
spoke with affectionate regard. Though 
this gentleman did not possess the pro- 
found erudition of his pupil, he was sin- 
gularly bappy in imparting among his 
scholars a taste for polite literature, 
and a spirit of refined urbanity. Of Dr, 
Dennis, the President of St. John’s, Dr. 
Knox always spoke in the same terms. 
He was equally successful in instilling 
into the youthful mind, by bis example 
as well as precept, principles of the 
most perfect probity, and sentiments of 
the highest independence. Both fore- 


saw in Dr. Knox indications of future 
excellence, and gave him every possible 
encouragement. 

From College Dr. Knox, at the death 
of his father, was elected to Tunbridge- 
school, where he presided 33 years ; 
during this long period, his pupils, of 





course, were numerous, and few of them 
mention his name, but with the venera- 
tion due to a parent. He retired from 
this laborious, but h rable ploy 

ment in 1812, when he was himself suc- 
ceeded by his son, the present master. 
He was Rector of Rumwell and Ramsden 
Crays in Essex (of which livings he was 
the patron), and Minister of the Cha- 
pelry of Shipbourne in Kent, te which 
he was presented by the late Viscount 
Vane. The duties of a parish priest he 
discharged for nearly forty years, with a 
regularity, an ability, and a zeal, never 
surpassed ; searcely during that long 
period requiring any assistance in the 
performance of the service of the Church. 
After his retirement, while he lived in 
London (the situation of his benefices in 
Essex not permitting residence), he ne- 
ver withheld his powerful aid from the 
pulpit, whenever it was solicited in 
favour of the various charities with 
which the metropolis abounds. There 
are few of these institutions which have 
not greatly benefited by his exertions. 
As a preacher he will long be remember- 
ed. His matter was always excellent— 
and his manner possessed a dignity, 
propriety, and impressiveness, that ri- 
veted the attention of his congregations, 
He enjoyed a long course of uninter- 
rupted health, and retained his mental 
faculties, in their full vigour, to the 
last moment of his life; within the 
three last days of it, he was as capable 
as ever of any laborious literary research, 
or professional exertion. The cause of 
his death was an obstruction in the 
bowels, that resisted all medical treat- 
ment. 

To enter into a detailed account of 
Dr. Knox’s various writings, would ex- 
ceed the space allotted for articles of this 
nature, and indeed would be unneces- 
sary, few having been more generally 
known, or better received. Many of 
them have been translated into the dif- 
ferent languages of Europe. The order 
in which they have appeared, is as fol- 
lows : 

** Essays Moral and Literary,”’ 3 vols. 
8vo. and 12m0.—** Liberal Education,” 
2 vols. 8vo. and 12mo.— Winter Even- 
ings,”’ 3 vols. 8vo. and 12mo.—** Perso- 
nal Nobility, or Letters to a Young No- 
bleman on the Conduct of his Studies, 
and the best means of maintaining the 
dignity of the Peerage,”’ 1 vol. 12mo.— 
** Sermons on Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
I vol, 8vo.""—* Christian Philosophy,” 
2 vols. 12mo.— Considerations on the 
nature 
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nature and efficacy of the Lord’s Su 
per,” 1 vol, 8vo.—And a Pamphlet me 
lished a few months since “ On the na- 
tional importance of Classical Educa- 
tion,” occasioned by a bill then pending 
in Parliament. 

Dr. Knox has published some single 
sermons, In one, which he preached at 
the opening of the Chapel of the Philan- 
thropic Society, in St. George’s Fields, 
he first called attention to the necessity 
of increasing the places of public wor- 
ship, on the establishment. A very elo- 
quent sermon from his pen, is to be 
found at the end of the collection, en- 
titled, “‘ Domestic Divinity,” upon the 
duty and advantage of educating the 

r. During his mastership of Tun- 
bridge-school, for the use of his classes, 
he published valuable editions of Horace 
and Juvenal, upon the ezpurgata plan ; 
and compiled that useful series of selec- 
tions, so well known under the name of 
*« Elegant Extracts, Elegant Epistles,’ 
&c. &c. About the period of the first 
breaking out of the French Revolution, 
some political tracts, on the popular 
side, were attributed to him, At that 
time he translated and printed, under 
the title of “ Antipolemus,” the adage 
of Erasmus, ‘* Bellum duice ine. fe.”” 
He was ever forcibly struck with the 
wickedness and folly of war, and repro- 
bated it on all occasions. His famous 
sermen at Brighton was upon the “* Un- 
lawfulness of Offensive War.” Ove of 
his earliest efforts was to procure a re- 
form in the discipline of the English 
universities ; he lived to express great 
satisfaction at the present admirable 
state of them ; the statute passed a few 
years since embraced his principal sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Knox’s politics were those of the 
Whigs, which placed the present Royal 
Family upon the throne. His steadiness 
and consistency were remarkable, and he 
possessed an independence of sentiment 
that scorned any concealment of his opi- 
nions, however personally disadvan- 
tageous to himself might be the avowal 
of them. Mr.Fox sought his acquaintance, 
and there is no doubt, if political events 
had afforded the opportunity, but that 
Dr. Knox would have filled the bighest 
station in the Church. Preferment, 
however, was never his object, nor occu- 
pied his thoughts. He was, from con- 
scientious conviction, a firm friend of 
the Establishment. His strenuous sup- 
port of its doctrines in his theological 
works, excited the hostility of the Soci- 
niaus and other separatists. Dr. Disney 
addressed a letter to him upon the pub- 
lication of his sermons. On the other 
hand, though of political sentiments 


Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. 


[Sept. 


diametrically opposite, that distinguish- 
ed prelate, Bishop Horsley, publicly 
eulogized his treatise on the ‘* Lord’s 
Supper,”’ in his episcopal charges, ** re- 
commending it to the general attention 
of the clergy, and describing it as no 
inconsiderable monument of the learn- 
ing and piety of the writer.” Another 
prelate, of inferior reputation indeed to 
Dr. Horsley, as a polemic, scholar, and 
divine, but justly held in universal es- 
teem for his amiable character and his 
useful labours in the Church, Bishop 
Porteus, entertained a high sense of the 
value of Dr. Knox’s religious works, and 
recommended them for perusal, as con- 
taining the most attractive delineations 
of the pure spirit of Christianity. Not- 
withstanding his strong attachment to 
the Establishment, Dr. Knox was a friend 
to religious as well as civil liberty, and 
therefore an advocate for a very liberal 
toleration. Entertaining much respect 
for the private character of the late Bi- 
shop Dampier, he felt it his duty pub- 
licly to protest against an Address, 
which that Bishop proposed for the 
adoption of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Rochester, at a visitation, thanking the 
Crown for requiring a pledge from Ad- 
ministration, that they would never 
again agitate the Catholic question. He 
was aware, that differences of opinion 
might very conscientiously be entertain- 
ed upon what is called Catholic emanci- 
pation ; but thought, that with proper 
securities, that it was contrary to sound 
policy and justice, no less than to the 
benign spirit of the Gospel, to impose 
civil disabilities upon so many millions 
of the Christian subjects of the united 
kingdom, merely because they remain 
faithful to the religion of their forefathers, 
Dr. Knox's facility of composition 
was remarkable. He wrote Latin with 
the most classical purity in prose and 
verse, and was particularly happy in epi- 
grammatic point. He was a great stu- 
dent of the harmony of language, form- 
ing his sentences invariably with a re- 
gard to rhythmical proportion. His 
style displays an union of force with ex- 
guisite polish. As a standard of his 
powers as a writer, as well as a specimen 
of the energy of his mind, his last pro- 
duction (the pampblet upon Classiéal 
education) may be fairly taken. To a 
splendour of diction that has rarely been 
equalled, there is added an harmony in 
the periods that is perhaps exclusively 
his own. The style as well as the mat- 
ter of the ** Essays” has long been uni- 
versally admired. They appeared, origi- 
nally, in one volume, in the life-time of 
Dr. Johnson. In speaking of them to 
Mr. Dilly, the publisher, that great critic 
expressed 





expressed himeelf in terms of high pane- 
gyrick, and predicted the future reputa- 
tion of the author. 

In private life, Dr. Knox was universally 
beloved. There was a grand simplicity 
in bis character, that abhorred anything 
bordering on simulation or disguise. 
He bad none of that morose reserve 
which is sometimes found to alloy the 
agreeable qualities of those, who devote 
themselves, so much as he did, to learn- 
ed contemplation. He was frequently, 
however, silent from depression. Possess- 
ing a heart of the keenest sensibility, 
his feelings in the latter years of bis 
life were grievously wounded by the loss 
of a son and daughter, in the flower of 
their age, and by the death of his wife, at 
no very distant intervals. To the long 
seasons of sorrow, which these calamities 
occasioned, it is owing, that the obliga- 
tions of the public to him are even yet 
still more numerous. He married the 
daughter of Thomas Miller, esq. of Tun- 
bridge. She died in 1809. Two sons 
survive him; Mr. Knox, the barrister, 
and the Rev. Thomas Knox. His re- 
mains were deposited in the chancel of 
Tunbridge Church, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember; the inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood attending in a very 
numerous body in deep mourning to 
evince their affectionate respect for bis 
memory. 


Epwarp Gatacre, Eso. 

4ug. 21. At his mansion-house at 
Gatacre, in Claverley, co. Salop, in bis 
86th year, Edward Gatacre, esq. one of 
his late Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county. He sunk into the 
grave almost unobserved, owing to the 
gentle decay of nature, after haying 
possessed, through his long protracted 
life, the enjoyment of the best of health, 
and excellent spirits, with a ruddy and 
most benign countenance, which at all 
times, procured him veneration and re- 
spect. He had, till within a few years 
of his death, been a constant attendant 
upon the sports and amusements of the 
field, particularly hare hunting, in which 
he was accompanied by many of his re- 
spectable friends and neighbours. He 
was also much attached to athletic ex- 


ercises ; few could surpass him in early 
life at wrestling, jumping, and as a quick 
pedestrian, and even after he had arrived 
beyond the verge of his seventieth year, 
he could clear every five barred gate on 


his manor with the greatest ease. He 

was a religious observer of the Sabbath, 

and never omitted his presence at his 

parish church, Bred up under the in- 

Guence of what is generally termed the 
Gant. Mac. September, 1821. 
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old school, he elosely adhered to its ex- 
cellent principles, without change or 
alteration, because he conceived they 
were consonant to health, propriety, 
and every thing worthy of esteem and 
respect in this life. Unfortunately for 
the lovers of antiquity, he took down 
and destroyed the old stone mansion, 
with its glossy coat of glass, the most 
interesting structure in that part of the 
kingdom, and on its scite erected a 
plain brick house which he ever after- 
wards made his residence. This unto- 
ward circumstance in the eyes of the 
Antiquary, had nearly produced the 
most violent sareasm upon his supposed 
want of taste, judgment, and regard for 
the dwelling of his ancestors, but which 
through thesinterference of friends, was 
prevented from annoying him, or appear- 
ing in the periodical publications of 
that day. Fuller, in his ‘* Worthies,” 
notices this family, as possessing Gatacre 
by a grant from king Edward the Con- 
fessor ; but they at present have no such 
document, and it is presumed there is 
no earlier account of it in manuscript, 
than what appears in the reign of 
Henry UI. when Stephen de Gatacre 
possessed this manor, and that of Sut- 
ton, with lands in Claverley, which he 
held of that monarch by military service, 
as forming part of the manor of Claver- 
ley. Of these possessions he is supposed 
to have died seised, soon after the 14th 
of that reign, at which period, he is 
particularly described as an old infirm 
person, and therefore incapable of per- 
forming his military duties, and attend- 
ing to the courts of his sovereign lord 
the king at Claverleyn, From whence 
we may reasonably infer, that he was 
resident at Gatacre as early as Henry LI. ; 
and from Stephen de Gatacre the late 
gentleman was. descended in the four- 
teenth degree, being the 15th lord of 
that manor from the above common an- 
cestor. The late gentleman married his 
lady at Qual in 1767, from Dudmaston, 
late the seat of Lady Wolryche, with 
whom he became possessed of a consi- 
derable personal property, and several 
valuable memorials of that almost ex- 
tinct family, as well as many very an- 
cient and rare gold and silver coins and 
medals, supposed to have been the col- 
lection of John Wolryche, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of Gray’s Inn, a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, and father of 
Sir Thomas, the husband of the above 
Lady Wolryche, he being a person of 
great learning, and also a virtuosi in 
antiquities and curiosities. From this 
source the original painting of Geoffrey 


Chaucer on board, at Gatacre, a valuable 
relick 
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relick of that revererfd poet, was doubt- 
less obtained. His lady died 13th Feb. 
1815, aged 89, and upwards, having had 
only one child, the present Col, Gatacre of 
the Shropshire Militia, to whom the fa- 
mily possessions descend, and who is 
now a widower with a son and a daugh- 
ter, from whom it is hoped the line will 
be continued through the boundless 
space of futurity. 





Francis Harcrave, Eso. 

4ug. 16. In his 81st year, Francis 
Hargrave, esq. one of His Majesty's 
Counsel, and Recorder of Liverpool. 
This learned gentleman, who was ene 
of the senior members of the profession, 
long held a distinguished name among 
the law-writers of the present day. He 
was the author or editor of the follow- 
ing works: “The Case of James So- 
merset, a negro, determined by the Court 
of King’s Bench,”’ 1772, 8vo. ; 3d. edit. 
1783, 4to.—‘* Argument in defence of 
Literary Property,” 1774, 8vo.—‘“ Col- 
lection of State-Trials,”” 1781, 11 vols, 
fol.—** Collection of Tracts relative to 
the Laws of England, from MSS.” 1787, 
4to.—“* The Jurisdiction of the Lords’ 
House of Parliament, considered by Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, with a Preface, in- 
cluding a Narrative of the same Juris- 
diction from the Accession of James I.” 
1796, 4to.; new edit. 1810.—** Juridi- 
cal Arguments and Collections,” 1797-9, 
2 vols. 4to.—** Address to the Grand 
Jury at the Liverpool Sessions, Oct. 11, 
on the present Crisis of public affairs,” 
1804, 8vo.—** Jurisconsult Exercita- 
tions,” 1811-3, vol. 1-3. In 1813, owing 
to ill-health and other circumstances, 
he was anxious to dispose of his library ; 
when on his petitioning Parliament for 
that purpose, upon the motion of Mr. 
Whitbread, 8000/. was unanimously 
voted for the purchase of bis Law-books, 
enriched with valuable notes, and for 
300 MSS. ; to be deposited in the Li- 
brary of Lincoln’s Inn, for the public 
use. 





RAPHAEL Branpon, Eso. 

Sept. 7. At his house in Leman-street, 
aged 73, Raphael Brandon, esq. He 
was of the Hebrew nation, and as much 
respeoted and esteemed among Chris- 
tians, as amongst those of his own per- 
suasion ; for he united the best qua- 
lities of them both. He realised the 
principles of that benevolence of disposi- 
‘tion, that charity, and that strict recti- 
tude and regularity throughout his 
whole life, which are everywhere enforc- 
ed and illustrated by great example, 
both in the Mosaic and in the Christian 
Scriptures, without in the least degree 
swerving from bis fixed persuasion in 


F. Hargrave, R. Brandon, John Key, £sgrs. 
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faith, and religious duties and worship, 
according to the Jewish Law, as main- 
tained by the Portuguese Synagogue, 
He not only supported the Institutions 
of Charity in his own nation, but many 
also of ours—in some of which he had 
taken an active part as member of their 
managing committees; and though he 
abstained from those parts of them which 
particularly belonged to the conduct of 
the established worship, according to 
the rites of the Church of England, yet 
his liberality was not on that account in 
any respect checked as to all their prac- 
tised He paren of general good. His 
cheerful urbanity and politeness— his 
hospitality—and, in inclement seasons, 
his public benevolence, were never want- 
ing. During some years past, he was 
severely afflicted with palsy, which con- 
fined him without murmur—and he was 
at length released without pain. His 
widow and his sons will best appreciate, | 
while they mark the deficiency of this 
tribute of a friend to his memory. 





Joun Key, Esq. 

Aug. 28. At Denmark-hill, Camber- 
well, aged 54, Jobn Key, esq. the eldest 
of the respectable firm of brothers of 
that name, Wholesale Stationers in Ab~ 
church-lane. He was also in the come 
mission of the peace for the County of 
Surrey; and was higlily and justly es- 
teemed by all who have witnessed his 
profound knowledge of business, and the 
unaffected pleasantry of his domestic 
and social habits; and by none more 
than by the Writer of this short article, 
who knew him from his boyish days. 
His constitution, though naturally ro- 
bust, sunk under the accumulated loss 
of a wife who had long been afflicted 
with severe illness, and of a promising 
son who died lately in the prime of life. 

Epmunp Meysey Wic Ley, Eso. 

Sept. 9. At his seat at Shakenhurst, 
Worcestershire, aged 63, Edmund Mey- 
sey Wigley, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, formerly M.P. for Wor- 
cester, and recorder of the borough of 
Leicester from 1787 to 1798. He was 
of an antient Leicestershire family (of 
whom an ample pedigree is given in Ni- 
chols’s History, vol. II. p. 788), and 
married Sept. 25, 1795, Anna-Maria, 
daughter and heiress of Charles Watkins 
Meysey, of Shakenburst, co. Worcester ; 
and in consequence of this alliance Mr. 
Wigley added his wife’s name to his own. 

Mr. Wigley bore an illness of many 
months, with a perfection of gentleness 
and resignation which seemed to be that 
of a spirit approaching to heaven. His 


active and indefatigable exertions, di- 
rected by talents that were never mis- 
applied, 
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applied, and benevolence which was ne- 
ver asleep, rendered him the blessing of 
the whole country around him; and as 
a husband, a father, a master, and a 
friend, those only who weep his loss can 
tell how bitter it is. 





Mr. Grorce TEMpte. 

Aug.20. At Peckham, aged 69, Mr. 
George Temple, keeper of the Guild- 
hall in the City of London, an office of 
much importance and considerable re- 
sponsibility; which it was formerly the 
practice of the Corporation to sell to 
“the highest bidder, who consequently 
made it a lucrative employment. But 
in 1791 Mr. Temple (who had long cre- 
‘ditably filled a subordinate situation in 
Guildball) was unanimously elected to 
it by the Court of Common Council, 
with a moderate salary, the profits of 
the place being accounted for in the 
Chamberlain’s Office; a measure equally 
honourable and beneficial to the City ; 
and the duties of Hall-keeper have, con- 
sequently for thirty years been most 
punctually and conscientiously discharg- 
ed, to the perfect satisfaction of every 
one who has had business to transact in 
the public Hall of the first City in the 
Universe; in which, in addition to 
the regular meetings of the Courts of 
Aldermen and Common Council, and 
the frequent assemblies of the Livery 
Companies, the Coarts of Justice are 
regularly held, and the immense con- 
cerns of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy are transacted. Such was George 
Temple; and one of his oldest friends, 
who voted in 1791 for his election, is 
happy in this opportunity of recording 
the merits of a worthy unassuming 
man, of whose public conduct he has 
been a witness for nearly forty years. 





DEATHS. 
1821. A T Madras, James Chalmers, esq. 
Jan. 3.°~ of the Hon, East India Com- 


pany’s Service,arti Civil surgeon at Palam- 
cattah, 

Feb.10. Inan attack at night on the 
British camp at Zoor, on the coast of 
Arabia, whilst gallantly defending himself 
agaiust seven men in front of the lines, 
and after receiving 35 wounds, Capt. Chas, 
Parr, of the Bombay European regiment 
of infantry, youngest son of the late Wm.. 
Parr, esq. of Norfolk-street, Strand, and 
Pentonville. 

April 19, At Rio Janeiro, in his 77ih 
year, Field Marshal John Shadwell Con- 
nell, Councillor of war, and Knight of the 
order of the Tower and Sword.—He en- 
tered the Portuguese service as captain in 
1763, with leave, being then a lieutenant 
in the British army: he was governor of 





Mr. George Temple.— Obituary. 





Lagos and Faro, and until 1818 of the 
kingdom of Algarva, in Portugal. 

April 28. At Betton, near Shrewsbury, 
in his 63d year, Richard Scott, esq. 

June 5. At Shrewsbury, in his 63d year, 
Mr. William Bowley, engraver and glass- 
stainer. He published many views of the 
public buildings in Shrewsbury, and views 
in Hawkstone Park, &c. 

June 18. At Port-au-Prince, St. Do- 
mingo, of the fever of the couotry, Mr. 
James Danvers, jun. late of St. Mary-axe, 
London. 

July 7. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
in his 26th year, Claude Scott Browne, 
esq. Assistant Commissary General. 

July 12. At St. Anne’s, Barbadoes, the 
relict of Capt. Cumming, Deputy Assist- 
ant Quartermaster General of that island, 
daughter of the late Baron de Bretton, of 
the island of St. Croix. 

Aug. 6. At Laurencekirk, aged 58, 
Mr. Charles Stiven, snuff-box-maker.— 
Mr. Stiven was joiner to the late Sir James 
Nicolson, of Glenbervie, for several years 
prior to the year 1780, when he made the 
first box, and presented it to Mr. W. Bail- 
lie, of Montrose, at that fime factor on 
the estate at Glenbervie.—He continued 
in his original avocation of joiner, occa- 
sionally making boxes, till the year 1790 5 
when the late Lord Gardenston, the foun- 
der of the village of Laurencekirk, brought 
him to that place, and introduced him to 
public notice. The high degree of emi- 
nence which Mr, Stivea had attained by 
the manufacture of these boxes, of which 
he was the inventor, is well known to those 
who contemplate with interest the progress 
of persevering ingenuity. Frequent imi- 
tations have been attempted of these 
boxes; but though some of them have 
been exceedingly well executed, yet they 
have always fallen short of the neatness 
of polish, and excellent accuracy of exe- 
cution, by which the boxes manufactured 
by Mr. Stiven were so eminently distin- 
guished. 

Aug.9. Inthe wreck of the Earl Moira 
packet, off Liverpool, aged 46, Priscilla, 
wife of William Yates, of Fleet-street, 
formerly of Canterbury-row, Newington: 
also Eliza, the eldest daughter of Mrs. 
Milner, of Nelson-square, formerly of 
Chelsea. 

At Northampton, Henry Lefanu, esq. 
Barrack Master, late a Captain in the 
56th regiment. 

Aug. 11. At Kensington, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Butler, son of Joseph Butler, esq. 
of Kirby House, Berks, and Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

At Dublin, Letitia, wife of Lieut.-col. 
R. H. De Montmorency, and sixth daugh- 
ter of the late Rev,..N. C. Proby, rector of 
Stratford St. Mary, and of Tuddenham in 
Saffolk. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 13, At Margate, Joseph Nayler, 
esq. of Ealing, Middlesex: while proceed- 
ing in a packet to France, he was at- 
tacked with sea-sickness, which occasioned 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, and shortly 
afterwards expired. 

Aged 16, Fiennes, son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hoghes, A. M. Rector of Braden- 
ham and Pitchcot, Bucks. 

Aug. 16. At Shaftesbury, the Rev. John 
Mill, Vicar of Compton Dunden, Somer- 
set, and Curate of Shaston St, Peter and 
Holy Trinity. 

Aged 42, Lydia, wife of Mr. George 
Lamb, of Camberwell Grove, Surrey. 

Aug. 11. At Wolstoo, near Kings- 
bridge, aged 26, Dacres Furlong, esq.— 
He was preparing to attend the funeral of 
Mr. Savery; but having retired for a mo- 
ment previously, he died suddenly while 
alone. 

Aug. 18, At Granite Place, near Aber- 
deen, William Duguid, esq. late of Balti- 
more, North America. 

In his 63d year, suddenly, Mr. Edward 
Hall Lillie, of Hackney, many years a re- 
sident of Portsea. 

At Judd Place West, New-road, aged 
69, John Williams, esq. late of Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

At Margate, in the prime of life, very 
much regretted, Capt. Charles Clough, 
Master of the Ceremonies at Margate. 

At Southampton, Sir Henry Wm. Carr, 
K. C. B. Lieute-col. of the 3d Regiment 
of Guards. By his death the relict of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Percival has become 
a second time a widow. 

Aug.19, At Hammersmith, Anne, wife 
of Thomas Smith, esq. of New Bridge- 
Street. 

John Baker, Warden of the Royal Pow- 
der Mills, Faversham, in his 92d years 
59 of which he has spent in the Ordnance 
Service, as an honest and deserving man ; 
he has left a widow in her 116th year. 

At Boulogne, Edward John Holland, esq. 
of Devonshire-place. 

Aug. 20. At Paisley, James Weir, 17 
months old, known by the name of the 
** Wonderful Gigantic Child.” When 13 
months old, and he continued to increase 
ever since, he weighed five stone; his 
girth round the neck was 14 inches, the 
breast 31 inches, the belly 39 inches, the 
thigh 20 inches and a half, and round the 
arm eleven inches and a half. He was 
bora in the parish of Cambosnethan, 
county of Lanark. 

At Twickenham, in his 44th year, the 
Rev, Henry P. Beauchamp, A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

In Hertford-street, Elizabeth, Lady 
Henley. She was the youngest daughter 
of Robert first Ear! of Northington, and 
at length co-heir of her brother, Robert, 
second and last carl. She was married 


Aug. 7, 1783; to the Rt, Hon, Frederick 
Morton Eden, created Lord Henley in 
1799: by whom she bad three sons and 
one daughter. 

At Clopton, in her 98th year, the relict 
of Mr. Francis Skinner, surgeon, ef Down- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Aug. 2}. At his house in Palace-street, 
Pimlico, in his 88th year, Jobn Christian 
Santhagen, esq. first Page to his Majesty 
the King. 

At Edinburgh, aged 71, Joseph Dale, 
esq.; long known in the musical world as 
a teacher of the piano-forte. 

Aug. 23, John William Buck, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
of Montagu-place, Russell-square. 

Sarah, wife of Richard Percival, jun. 
esq. of Lombard-street, and of Highbury- 

lace. 
. Aug. 24. Mr. Thoroughgood Upwood, 
of the Dolphin Inn, Romford, in the 75th 
year of bis age; having, on the day of 
his death, completed the 32d year of his 
occupation of the same inn. 

At Lynsted Lodge, Kent, John, eldest 
son of Mr. Griffin, of Golden-square. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Jonathan 
Williams. He fell down dead on his road 
home from Maker, where he had been to 
dinner with the Bishop of Exeter. 

In South Audley-street, Selina, daugh- 
ter of the Rev, Alexander Thistlewayte. 

In his 77th year, Robert Jones, esq. of 
Sunbury Common., 

Mr. Thomas Parker, of Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Aug. 25, At the Swan Inn, Stevenage, 
on his road to Huntingdon, in his 45th 
year, the Rev. George Perkins. 

At Beckenham, Kent, aged 46, Wil- 
liam Christopher Cuppage, esq. of Old 
Broad-street, Solicitor. 

Aged 64, Mr. Bartolozzi, engraver, son 
of the late eminent artist of that name; 
and father of Madame Vestris, of Drury- 
lane Theatre, 

Aug. 26, At Brighton, aged 70, Chas, 
Henry Cazenove, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Anne Fergus, sister to the Lady 
Dowager Lady Gage. 

At Oakwood, near Chichester, in her 
23d year, Louisa, third daughter of Sir 
Hilaro Barlow, Bart. and G. C. B. 

Aug. 21. At Alphage, Canterbury, 
aged 71, Samson Kingsford, esq. 

At Islington, aged 27, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Capt. John Toone. 

At Kentish Town, John Parton, esq. 
many years Vestry Clerk, &e. of the Pa- 
rishes of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, 

Aug. 28. The Rev. Charles Cole, Rec- 
tor of Stutton, Suffolk, 

In Hasley-strect, Simeon Droz, esq. 

In Budge-rew, Edward, youngest son 

of 
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of Thomas Gillow, esq. of St. Nicholas, 
Thanet. 

Aug. 29. In Portland Place, Anne, 
wife of Sir James Graham, bart. M. P. 
for Carlisle. 

In his 89th year, Mr, De St. Leu, of 
Spital-square. 

At Langley, Bucks, in his 76th year, 
the Rev. Gilman Wall, Rector of Pit- 
Portion, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

Aug. 30, At Bourdeaux, the widow of 
Gen, Moreau, who was killed at the battle 
of Dresden, in 1813. 

In North Frederick-street, Dublin, aged 
58, George Grierson, esq. 

Suddenly, in a steam-boat, Mr. James 
Marshall, woollen-yarn-merchaut, Glas- 
gow. He became suddenly indisposed 
and was carried below, where in.a few mi- 
nutes he expired, 

At Cheadle, Staffordshire, in his 23d 
year, Mr. Thomas Plaat, of Aldgate High- 
street, 

Aged 32, Jas. Robinson Scott, F.R. 8. E. 
F. L. &. late Senior President of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
Lecturer on Botany, &&c. 

Aged 37, Jobu Taylor, esq. of St. 
George’s Terrace, Hyde Park. 

Lately. In George-street, Portman- 
square, the wife of Thomas Chas. Corry, 
esq. of Rock Corry (Monaghan), and sister 
of Sir Charles Dillon, bart. 

At Englefield Green, in her 87th year, 
Mrs. Torin, widow of the late Benjamin 
Torin, esq. 

Hereford — At Hereford, the relict of 
Mr. Edward Gwynne, of Long Acre. 

Kent — At Margate, aged 55, suddenly, 
Abraham Mendes Furtado, esq. better 
known by the name of Charles Furtado, 
the piano-forte player. 

Suffolk — In his 83d year, universally 
respected, by a numerous acquaintance, 
for his amiable qualities, social disposition, 
general benevolence, and sincere piety, 
John Addison, gent. late a banker of Sud- 
bury. 

Asroap. On-board his Majesty’s ship 
Andromache, at Valparaiso, Mr. Thomas 
J. Tanner, R. N. 

Sept. 1. The wife of James Burton, gent. 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Aged 66, William Kinnaird, esq. the 
highly-respectable Senior Magistrate of 
the Thames Police. 

At Camberwell, in her 59th year, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Benjamin Jowett, sen. 

At Fyfield, Essex, of a rapid decay of 
the nerves, in her 19th year, Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Corbishley. 
On Sunday the 9th, an impressive funeral 
sermon was preached on the death of this 
amiable young woman, at the Independent 
Chapel, Abbots Roothing, wear Fyfield, 
by her sorrowing father, to a large con- 
gregation. 
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In her 36th year, Eunice, wife of George 
Worley, esq. of Sywell, Northamptonshire, 
t. 2. At Battersea-rise, aged 175, 
Richard Budd, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. He was father to 
the Rev. Heory Budd, Chaplain to Bride- 
well Hospital. 

On the Terrace, High-street, Mary-le- 
bone, in his 74th year, Geo. Elwes, esq. 

After a few hours’ illness, in her 14th 
year, Julia-Clara, second daughter of J. 
Mazzinghi, esq. of Sloane-street, 

At Cottage-place, Chelmsford, aged 78, 
Lady Camilla-Elizabeth Robinson, sister 
to the Earl of Tankerville. She was first 
married in 1764 to Count Dunhoff, a Po- 
lish nobleman; who left her a widow Sept. 
6, 1764. 

At Lewes, aged 38, Lieut. Commissary 
John Dicker, of the Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, Mr. Sprole. He 
went to Mahomeds, on the West Cliff, and 
ordered a shower-bath, into which he 
placed himself; the bath was, in the usual 
manner discharged upon him, when he 
instantly fell dead. His death is supposed 
to have been produced by the shock being 
too severe for a frame already much debi- 
litated, or from apoplexy. 

In his 85th year, Mr. George Crane, of 
Rathbone-place. 

At Brightoa, J. Hilton, esq. of Lime-st. 

At Tottenham, aged 68, Mr. James Nor- 
man, formerly merchant at Manchester. 

Sept. 4. At Worthing, aged 47, Mr. 
W. J. Upjohn, of St. Jobn’s-square, Clerk- 
enwell. 

At Bath, the Rev. George Jaques, vicar 
of Battisford, Suffolk. 

Aged 17, Louisa, only daughter of the 
Rev. J. R. Deare, Vicar of Bures, Suffolk, 
and Chaplain ia Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Sept. 5. At Edinburgh, John Hercy, 
esq. of Hawthorn, Berkshire, M. A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Royal Medical, and one of the Presidents 
of the Royal Physical Society of Bdin- 
burgh. His death was occasioned by a 
puncture which he received when examia- 
ing the morbid appearances of a dead 
body. 

Mr. Henry Bott, of Leadenball-street. 

In his 65th year, E. Adams, esq. of 
Queen’s-row, Walworth, Surrey. 

In his 66th year, the Rev. Geo. Cope, 
D. D. Canon Residentiary of the Cathe. 
dral of Hereford. 

Aged 36, Esther, wife of Mr. Ingold, of 
Jamaica-row, Bermondsey, solicitor, and 
eldest daughter of Mrs, Rich, Johnson, of 
Kirton, Lincolnshire, 

Sept. 6. At Horsham, aged 72, Mr. 
Peter Caffin. His loss will be sincerely 
lamented ; for within the neighbourhood of 
his residence his name was synonymous 
with benevolence. He was the largest 
donor to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society 
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Society in the county of Sussex; and a 
few weeks before his death he presented 
the Central Sussex Auxiliary Society with 
one hundred pounds. He caused a great 
number of poor children to be educated at 
his own expence, besides various public 
contributions to societies for that purpose. 

In his 53d year, Charles Howell Shep- 
herd, esq. of Devonshire-stieet, Portland- 

lace. 

In her 25th year, Bridget, wife of J. H. 
Greenwell, esq. of Bentinck-street, Man- 
chester-square. 

Sept.'7. At Charlton House, near Black- 
heath, in her 17th year, Caroline, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir T. Maryon Wilson, bart. 

Mr. Charles Tickell, of Millbrook, 
Southampton. 

At Springfield Lodge, Camberwell, in her 
80th year, Arianna-Margaretta, widow of 
the late Col. Chalmers. 

Aged 35, Mrs. Dick, of East Cliff, 
Brighton. ‘ 

Sept. 8. At Odell Castle, near Bedford, 
in her 84th year, the Right Hon. Isabella, 
Countess of Egmont, only daughter of 
Lord Nassau Paulet, third son of Charles, 
the second Duke of Bolton. 

At Hayes, Middlesex, in his 84th year, 
Mr. Robert Heel, one of the oldest inha- 
bitants of that village. 

At Hampstead, in his 83d year, Mr. 
Chipcase, of Bentinck-street, Manchester- 
square. 

At Peckham, aged 19, John, youngest 
son of Mr. Williamsen, of Botolph-lane. 

In Upper Thornhaugh.-street, aged 72, 
the Rev. Thomas Exton. He was Rector 
of Exton 47 years, 

Sept. 9, At Versailles, in his 69th year, 
John Peter Addenbrooke, esq. formerly 
Major in the 54th foot, Gentleman Usher 
‘to Queen Charlotte, Equerry to the late 
Princess Charlotte, and retained upon the 
establishment of the Prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg. 

Sept.10. After a long illness, in his 
75th year, Mr, Thomas Couldrey, carpen- 


[Sept. 


years he had played on the violin at most 
of the balls in that and the adjoining coun- 
ties,and was considered as the best contre- 
dance player in that part of the king- 
dom. His character and conduct render- 
ed him respected by all who knew him, 
and he well merited the title of “an honest 
man.” 

At Harwich, in her 29th year, Eliza- 
beth, wife of W. George Gray, esq. hop- 
merchant, of Carmarthen. 

Mrs, Bredell, of Salter’s Buildings, Wal- 
thamstow. 

Anne, wife of Thomas Alldridge, esq. 
of Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. 

Sept. 11. Aged 61, Samuel White, esq. 
of Chariton Marshall, and Poole, Dorset- 
shire. 

Sept. 12. Of a fever, caught by plung- 
ing into the river whilst in a state of vio- 
lent perspiration, to save a child who had 
accidentally fallen into the water, Mr. 
Jonathan Duckett, grocer, of Chatham, 
aged 36, leaving a widow and six children 
to lament their severe and unexpected loss, 

Io South Audley-street, Col. Francis 
Evelyn Anderson, only brother to Charles 
Anderson Pelham, Lord Yarmouth. He 
was born at Broughton, April 8, 1752; 
was formerly M. P. for Beverley, and 
Lieut.-col. of the 85th foot. He married 
Caroline, daughter of General James 
Johnston, but, we believe, had no issue. 

At Ramsgate, suddenly, Sophia, wife 
of Charles Makinnon, esq. of Camden 
Hill, Kensington. 

Aged 73, Mr. Francis Le Grix, of Long- 
acre, . 

At Langley, Bucks, aged 70, Mr. Rich. 
Gwillim, many years of Fleet-market, 
London, auctioneer. 

Sept. 13. The Rev. Dr, Lee, aged 68 
years; thirty-one years Rector of New 
Sampford, Essex, in the gift of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At his cottage, Walcot-place, Lambeth, 
Jane, wife of Mr. Richard Hill, Solicitor, 
leaving a husband and seven children to 








ter, of St. Ebbe’s. For the last forty lament their loss. 
—————————————————————————————————— 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasts Canat Snares and other Prorsrtr, in 
September 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, Lon- 
dov.—Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1790/. Div. 75. per Aov.—Bir- 
mingham, 560/. Div. 24/.—Monmouth, 158/. Div, 10/. per Aun.—Barnesley, 180/. ex 
Div. 5/. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 215/. Div. 9/. per Ann.—Ellesmere, 62/. ex 
Div. 3/.—Rochdale, 43/, Div. 2. per Ano.—Lancaster, 26/. ex Div. 1/.—Regent’s, 25/. 
10s.—Grand Union, 182. 15s.—Thames and Medway, 20/—Kennet and Avon, 13/. 
with Div, 16s.—Wilts and Berks, 3/.—Severn and Wye Railway, 32/. ex Div. 16s. 
Half-year.—Croydon Iron Railway, 16/. ex Div. 1/.—Surrey Ditto, 101. ex Div. 1L— 
West India Dock, 176/. Div. 104 per Annum.—London Dock, 1014 10s. Div. 41. 
per Annum.—Globe Assurance, 122/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 90/. Div. 4/. 10s.—Auas, 
44 15s—Sun Life, 12/. Premium.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 19s, with Div. 2s,—Hope 
Ditto, Sl. 2s. 6d.—Grand Junction Water Works, 54/. ex Div. 11. 5s,. Half-year.— 
South London Ditto, 24/.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 58/. ex Div. 4/. per 
Cent. Half-year.—New Ditto, 7/. 10.. Premiuin, ex Half-year Div.—Commercial Road, 
1002, per Cent. ex Div, 2/. 10s. Half-year. 
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BILL CF MORTALITY, from Aug 29, to Sept. 25, 1891. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5 118] 50and 60114 
Males - 865 1659 Males 584 1199 c 5and10 68] 60and 70113 
Females - 794 Females 608 3 10 and 20 39} 70 and 80 82 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 276 : 20 and 50 91] 80and 90° * 
& § 30and 40 122] 90 and 100 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 118 | 100 ° 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Sept. 15: 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a @ s d, s ad. a € ea d. e 
61 6 eT 5 21 1 28 9 29 2 81 10 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 24, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 19, 31s. 33d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 17. 





Kent Bags.......0...00 O2 Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets.......... 22. Os. to 3h 10s. 
Sussex Ditto ......... + OF, Os. to Of%< Os. | Sussex Ditto .......... 24 Os. to Sl. 00s. 
Essex Ditto...,....00-00 Of. Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex Ditto ....00.0.... Ol, Os. to Ol. 00s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 22: 


St, James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. Straw2/.%s. 0d. Clover 4/. 15s.—- Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. Od. 
Straw 14.16s. 0d. Clover5i. 0s.---Smithfield, Hay 444s. 6d. Straw 1/4, 16s. 0d, Clover 5i, Us. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Beef.......cvve sasrccseeeeeds. Od. to 4s. 4d. } Lamb.. 3s. 4d. to Ss. Od. 
Mutton......0 sssececeeeeed8, Od. to 3s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 24 : 

VEER -nccoccnceses ccovcereetls GE te Sa “OE. Beasts........00000.2509 Calves 260. 
Pork...corssccorseeere weeds. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 19,940 Pigs 240. 


COALS, Sept. 24: Newcastle 33s. Od. ta 43s, 6d.—Sunderland, 35s. 6d. to 44s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8Ib. Town Tallow 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia 47s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 848 Mottled 94s, Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 10s. Od. per Doz, Moulds 11s, 6d. 














Merzororocicat Tasxie for September, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 

















Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
a4 & : ~~ to ; 
- 5 S = g 2 
* Fs 3 E g $ = ~~" Weather + St g 4 2 Barom.| Weather 
As/SS] 2 jaz] P| Sept 1821. || S S/S 2) SF [=a pls Sepr. 1821. 
augi ® } 2; °® Sept.| © | © | © 
27 | 57 | 64 | 55 |30, 18 |cloudy 12 | 58 | 69 | 56 /29, 68 |stomy night 
28 | 55 | 60 | 52 129, 96 |cloudy 13 | 56 | 66 | 54 /30, 02 /fair 
29 | 57 | 57 | 58) ,81 Irain 14 | 54 | 58 | 54] , 05 [rain 
30 | 62 | 72 | 67 | , 76 |fair 15 | 50} 67 | 62] , 27 /fair 
31 | 63 | 70 | 63 | ,76 |show¥ thun. 16 | 63 | 72 | 65] , 27 /fair 
S.1 | 62 | 69 | 64 »97 |showery 17 | 65 | 71 | 66 . 17 |fair 
2 | 63 | 73 | 63 |30, 14 |fair 18 | 64 | 70 | 56 |29, 98 |fair 
3 | 62 | 72 | 64 , 02 |fair 19 | 56 | 66 | 55 » 95 |fair 
4 | 64 | 73 | 60 (29, 88 |fair 20 | 54 | 60 | 60 » 97 jrain 
5 | 60 | 72 | 63 » 96 |fair 21 | 60 | 65 | 61 , 75 |showery 
6 | 66 | 73 | 66 |30, 04 |showery 22 | 59 | 68 | 60 , 80 | fair 
7 | 67 | 69 | G4 }29, 72 |fair 23 | 60 | 67 | 58 , 72 |foggy 
8 | 60 | 66 | 59 , 72 |showery 24 | 56) 66) 54 , 74 |showery 
9} 60 | 68 | 57} , 76 |showery 25 | 52) 64) 61 /30,04 |fair [rain 
? 58 | 66 | 55 | , 77 |showery 26 | 62 | 69} 60] , 04 |showery sm. 
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55 | 66 | 55 |30, 08 \gair 











2: Bank 
4 | Stock. 
Aug.29 
76501235 
31/235 6 
Sept. 1}236 
8 Sunday 
Holiday 
4/236 " 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
Sunday 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
Sunday 
shut 
shut 
shut 
‘shut 
Holiday 
shut 
Suoday 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


* 





Red. 

3pr.Ct. 
164 6 
164 6 
11 6% 
16k 4 


16§ 4 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


3pr.Ct.) 34 per 
Con. |Ct.Con. 
15k 4 864 
75k 4 86% 
16 874 
(753 86% 


154 
154 
15% 


86h 
864 

863 
864 


oe 


4 pr.Ct. 
Con. 


shut 





shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 





86h § 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
| shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shat 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
sbut 











5perCt, 
Navy. 
109 8g 
108% 4 
109484 
108% 


1083 9 
108% 4 
1083 9 
109 8% 
109 8% 


109 8% 
108394 
1094s! 
108%94 
108g 9 
109 


194 
19% 
19% 
194 


19 

195 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shat 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shat 
shut 


shut 
shut 








shut 





B. Long 
Ann, 


4 


Irish, 


Imp. 3 
p. cent. 
"54 


India 
Stock. 


8. 8. 
Stock. 


N.S. S. 
Ann. 





India 
Bonds. 
59 60 pr. 











16 


2324 





59 60 pr. 





ry 


2334 





61 pr. 


61 62 pr. 








63 pr. 





65 64 pr. 








64 pr. 


Ex. Bills. 
10002, 

2 pr. 

2 pr. 

2 pr. 


Ex, Bills. 
5001. 








5 pr. 








pr. 





pr. 
pr. 
pr. 
pr. 


wneenvw 

















62 pr. 





63 64 pr, 








63 64 pr. 
63 64 pr. 








62 pr. 





64 pr. 








63 pr. 
64 63 pr. 











64 63 pr. 
63 64 pr. 











2344 





6% 


63 pr. 
64 pr. 


pr. 


pr. 
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pr. 
pr. 


pr.} 





pr. 





pr. 


7 5 pr. 
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am & Bo Swwnh 


2 
1 
6 
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pr. 
2 pr. par 


2 pr. par 
par 2 pr, 








15% 


par 2 pr. 


5 7 pr. 


5 T pr. 
5 7 pr. 
4 7 pr. 





























RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 














JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





